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POLICY OF KINGS. 


Near neighbors, as Edson and West, 
Held commerce, professing good will, 
With daggers at each other’s breast; 
To show themselves ready to kill : 
Can men of sense expect to see, 
The fruits of love from such a tree ? 


Ye nations of Christendom, hark ! 
I tell you a sorrowful story ; 
Your Princes are yet in the dark, 
Though they in this policy glory : 
The way of peace they little know, 
But still the seeds of mischief sow. 


By treaties, prcietom, and forms, 
They mutual Affiance proclaim ; 
While open Dependence on arms, 
Says, Friendship is only a name: 
If we may judge from what appears, 
Kings deem each other Bucaniers. 


By weapons of death in their hands, 
Each nation announces to others, 
* We view you as robbers in bands, 
a to make war on your brothers : ’ 
This is the princely martial style— 
Thus Kings by deeds do Kings revile ! 


While Ralers such insults pursue, 

Proclaiming each other as knaves, 

And arming as banditti do, 

Poor Soldiers are treated as slaves :— 
How great relief would subjects find, 
Were Princes prudent, just, and kind ! 


Were Monarchs but Christians indeed, 

Esteeming each other as just ; 

No longer the nations would bleed 

By avarice, ambition, and lust : 
Oppression’s hand would cease to grind, 
And Love and Peace would bless mankind 


How shameful if Kings are so vile, 

As they of each other declare, 

That subjects are fleeced all the while 

Their mischiefs to check or repair ! 
States surely need some better things, 
Than princely robbers for their Kings ! 





POETRY. 


When Kings shall reform and be wise, 

And confidence show in each other, 

The nations will see with surprise, 

That man need not war with his brother 
Then swords to ploughshares may be beat, 
And commerce freight each royal fleet. 


Glad tidings through earth shall resound— 
The nations each other shall love, 
And Peace universal abound— 
An emblem of regions above :— 
Then Heaven and Earth shall join to raise, 
To God in Christ eternal praise. 


Lacon. 


MISSIONARY HYMN. 


From Greenland’s iey mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ;— 


From many-an ancient river, 
From many of od plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their dand from error’s chain. 


In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen, in their blindness, 
Bow down ‘to wood end-tone ; 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to man benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 


Salvation! O salvation! , 
The joyful sound proclaim ; 

Till each remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah's name. 


Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole! 
Bishop Heper. 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IV’.....No. 1. 
— 


REVIEW OF ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


in the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, 
formed by the American Congress in 1776, two of great 
importance were introduced, which were afterwards omitted 
- in forming the Federal Constitution. Each of these articles 
) was obviously designed to save the states from being rashly 
| involved in ruinous wars. The first was intended to prevent 
war between any two of the thirteen confederated states. The 


_ following paragraph will exhibit the plan, and the substance 
| of the article :— 


' The United States in Congress assembled shall be the last 
) resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsisting 
‘or that hereafter may arise between two or more states concern- 

_ ing boundary janieriction, or any other cause whatever,—which 
authority shall always be exercised in the manner following :— 

| Whenever the legislative or executive authority, or lawful agent 
of any state in controversy with another, shail present a petition to 
_ Congress, stating the matter in question, and praying for a hear- 
' ing, notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress to the 
| legislative or executive authority of the other state in controversy ; 
' anda day shall be assigned for the appearance of the parties by 
| their lawful agents, who shall then be directed to appoint by 
joint consent, commissioners or judges to constitute a court for 
earing and determining the matter in question. But if they 

cannot agree, Congress shall name three persons out of each of 
the United States ; and from the list of such persons, each party 
shall alternately strike out one—the petitioner beginning, until 
the number shall be reduced to thirteen; and from that number 
not less than seven nor more than nine names—as Congress shall 
direct—shall in presence ef Congress be drawn out by lot; and 
the persons whose names shall be so drawn, or any five of them, 
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2 Review of Articles of Confederation. 


shall be Commissioners or Judges to hear and finally determine 
the controversy—so always as a major part of the judges, who 
shall hear the cause, shall agree in the determination.” 


By this prudent article provision was made for having all 
disputes between different states referred to a wise and im- 
partial tribunal, as the “Last resort,” to the exclusion of 
the barbarous appeal to arms. Let it be observed, that each 
of these states was considered as sovereign and independent, 
and that, on the same principle, tribunals might be estab- 
lished for other independent states, to settle all national con- 
troversies. By such an arrangement the people of every 
country might be freed from the calamities and expenses of 
the war policy. What enlightened man can suppose that 
war would be a less dangerous resort, than such a tribunal as 
was proposed by the American sages of 1776? 

The other article relates to waging war on a foreign power. 
Abridged, it reads as follows :— 


“The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never 
engage in a war—unless nine states assent to the same.” 


Had these few words been inserted in the Federal Con- 
stitution, they would have prevented our last war with Eng- 
land! How happy would it have been for our country ! 
What a saving of life, of suffering, of guilt, and of property ! 
How many thousands of our brethren might now have been 
enjoying the comforts of life, who were swept away by that 
besom of destruction, which was formed by a slender majority 
of votes in Congress ! 

When the Confederation was formed it embraced thirteen 
states. The article, therefore, which has been quoted, requir- 
ed the assent of more than two thirds of the states to a declar- 
ation of war; and no war could have been waged according 
to that article, unless a majority of the members from each of 
nine states should assent to the measure. Such a majority 
was not found in favour of the war of 1812. 

According to the présent constitution and laws of our 
country, the most notorious felon cannot be condemned to 
die, unless the whole number of jurors agree in a verdict of 
guilty. Yet a bare majority of our congressional jurors—with 
the assent of the President—may give a verdict which shall 
consign to destruction, perhaps 50,000 of their fellow citizens, 
and as many brethren of another country, without any form 


of trial, or even the pretence of guilt on the part of the 
victims ! 
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Js it not astonishing that a people so jealous of their liber- 
ties and rights, as our countrymen really are, should thus 
expose themselves to be involved in the calamities of war by 
the influence of party passions or national prejudices? It 
will perhaps not be doubted, that wars are generally waged 
under the influence of such passions and prejudices, as would 
disqualify men for acting as jurors on a trial for life. On this 
account, if no other, the power of declaring war should be at 
least as well guarded by conditions and precautions, as the 

ower of taking the life of a pirate or a highwayman. 

he danger and probability of injustice are much greater in 
the former case than in the latter. Yet who of our country- 
men would be willing to have our laws so altered, that the 
life of an accused person might be taken on a verdict to which 
but seven of twelve jurors could assent? 

In many respects the Articles of Confederation were much 
more deficient than the Federal Constitution ; but in regard to 
the provisions for preventing war, the former displays much 
more wisdom than the latter. In the Constitution, what is 
there of prudence or precaution on this all-important point? 
Inferring from the past, «we may expect that there always will 
be parties in the United States, and that there will be occasions 
when party passions will be strongly excited. Such excite- 
ment is very apt to disqualify its subjects for judging impar- 
tially, Under such influence, on frivolous pretexts, and for 
party purposes, a war may be declared by a small majority 
of votes, which shall involve the country in great calamities, 
and perhaps issue in the-subversion of our government and 
the liberties of the people. 

If, on the trial of a man accused of felony, it is not prudent 
to permit interested or prejudiced persons to act as judges or 
jurors, nor to permit'a bare majority of voices to decide his 
fate, how imprudent must it be to permit a mere majority in 
Congress to decide a question which involves the lives or 
the happiness of myriads, if not millions, of innocent people, 
and that too while these very judges may be persons inter- 
ested, prejudiced, and exasperated! However innocent a 
person may be who is indicted for felony, he could hardly 
expect an acquittal, if he knew the court and jury to be 
strongly prejudiced against him, and interested to effect his 
destruction. 

In the Numbers ten and twelve of the first volume of the 
Friend of Peace, two articles were published on the Trial by 
Jury compared with war, to which the reader is referred for 






















































































4 A public Controversy decided by Pugilism. 


a more full illustration of the inconsistency mentioned in this 
article, and of the dangers to which our country is exposed 
by the Constitution, in respect to the power of declaring war. 
When those dissertations were inserted in the Friend of Peace 
it was not recollected that the original Articles of Confedera- 
tion contained the important provisions which have now been 
exhibited. But as such provisions were once deemed wise 
by the people of these states, a hope is indulged that they will 
again command attention, and that exertions will be made to 
have the spirit of them adopted as amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. ‘There surely is no danger of two much 
care and precaution to avoid sueh tremendous evils as those 
of public war. For in truth an act declaring war is a Death 
Warrant for the execution and the sacrifice of innocont peo- 
ple! <A power thus toexpose the lives of the innocent, on 
account of the offences of their rulers, ought certainly to be 
guarded and limited by something more than a requisition of 
a majority of votes. 


tin: eee 


A PUBLIC CONTROVERSY DECIDED BY PUGILISM. 


“From Nahantic river, four miles westward, a tract extending 
from the Sound to the northern boundary of Lyme and New Lon- 
don, was reserved for the Indians, when these towns were incor- 
porated. Sometime afterward, the inhabitants of both towns 
united in a petition to the Legislature to include these lands 
within their limits. The Legislature granted the petition with- 
out determining upon the dividing line. New London proposed 
to take three miles in breadth and leave one for Lyme. Lyme 
made a similar proposal to New London. The distance to the 
seat of government was about fifty miles. Ihe journey lay 
through a wilderness inhabited by savages, and crossed by nu- 
merous streams over which no bridges were erected. Ihe ex- 

ense of appointing — to manage the cause betore the Legis- 
ature was considerable, and the hazard of the journey was not 
small. Th this situation the inhabitants of both townships agreed 
to settle their respective titles to the land in controversy, by a 
combat between two champions to be chosen by each for the 
purpose. New London selected two men of the names of Picket 
and Latimer. Lyme committed its cause to two uthers, named 
Griswold and Ely. Ona day mutually appointed, the champions 
appeared in the field, and fought with their fists, till victory de- 
dane in favour of each of the Lyme combatants. Lyme then 
quietly took possession of the controverted tract, and has held it, 
undisputed, to the present day This it is presumed is the only 
instance in which a public controversy has been decided in New 
England by pugilism.—Dwight’s Travels, Vol. ii. p. 522. 
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Dr. Dwight has not given the date of this famous battle. 
He says, however, that it was “some time after” the towns 
were incorporated ; and on the same page he says, that Lyme 
was incorporated in 1664. We may, therefore, suppose that 
the battle occurred more than 130 years ago. There is no 
room to doubt that this victory was celebrated at that period 
as a glorious event, and that the victorious champions were 
caressed and highly applauded. It is probable too that the 
New London coinbatants were allowed the honor of having 
fought bravely in defence of the rights of the town. Nor do 
we recollect a single instance in which a public controversy, 
between two communities, was decided by fighting, in which 
the parties were more deserving of praise than in the one 
before us. 

But in this age, what two towns im New England, or what 
four men of respectable standing, could be found, who would 
not be ashamed to be seen concerned in such a combat? 
What a manifest violation of the precepts of Christianity do 
we here behold! How lamentable the blindness, or how con- 
temptible the passions, which could induce two Christian 
communities to refer a disputed question to such a barbarous 
tribunal! What was proved by this combat? Not that 
Lyme had the better claim to the land, but that her cham- 
pions were the stouter men, or more skilled in boxing. How 
much more commendable would it have been to decide the 
question by lot, without exposing men to be bruised in such 
a barbarous battle ! 

Still this Connecticut Tribunal is far less barbarous, inhu- 
man, and abominable, than the one ee to by 
contending governments. Lyme and New London may be 
regarded as two independent nations in miniature, having all 
the right that any men have to make war. Suppose then that 
instead of selecting four champions to decide the question by 
boxing, the Magistrates of the two towns had resorted to 
open war, and called forth their able bodied men between 
eighteen and forty five years of age, to decide the controversy 
by swords, muskets, and cannon, Would this mode of pro- 
ceeding have been more honorable, more humane, more 
christian, than the one which was adopted? Would not 
every enlightened man regard with horror such an appeal to 
arms, to settle a controversy between two neighboring towns ? 


Why then should such an appeal be justified between two 
nations ? 





A public Controversy decided by Pugilism. 


Should the rulers of christendom still remain so deeply 
immersed in the fogs of barbarism, that they cannot devise 
a more just and honorable method for settling national dis- 
putes than fighting ; it may be well to suggest to them the 
expediency of imitating the example of Lyme and New Lon- 
don, as less expensive and less cruel than the method which 
has been so long popular. The least barbarous and the most 
economical mode of settling government disputes by fighting, 
would probably be for the Chiefs or Sovereigns of two contend- 
ing nations to meet and fight personally with each other, in the 
pugilistic form. But if they cannot consent to this, they may 
select from each nation one or two champions to fight for 
them; and, like the people of Lyme and New London, let 
one combat decide a controversy. To avoid the charge of 
causing innocent men to fight their battles, they may select 
their champions from among their convicts, and make bravery 
in battle a condition of pardon. 

Now who does not see that such a mode of settling dis- 
putes would be just, humane, and even glorious, compared 
with the practice of involving whole nations in the calamities 
of war, to decide a shameful quarrel between two Princes? 
On this plan, there would be no need of the enormous ex- 
penses for supporting fleets and armies, and no need of teach- 
ing great numbers of men the art of homicide and robbery. 
If care should be taken in the selection of convicts for gla- 
diators, little expense would be necessary in training them for 
fighting as substitutes for Princes; and they would be as 
proper persons for the barbarous employment as any who 
could be chosen. Compared with the usual mode of adjusting 
differences between sovereigns, this project would be very 
econominal in regard to crime, treasure, and blood; anda 
victor in such a combat would be less deserving of infamy, 
and as worthy of “divine honors,” as “ Macedonia’s Mad- 
man,” Alexander the Great. 

Perhaps some will say, that should this project be adopted, 
there may yet be need of standing armies, to prevent insur- 
rections,—and: ships of war to suppress piracy. But to this 
it may be replied, that when governments shall cease to op- 
press their subjects for purposes of war, and shall forbear to 
set examples of violence and injustice, there will be less need 
of armies to prevent insurrections; and when rulers shall 
cease to authorize public robbery, and to educate men for this 
horrid employment, the number of pirates will naturally 
diminish. 
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A MARINE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Tue Seventeenth Report of the African Institution mentions 
tive slave ships from different countries, captured in the river 
Bonny ; the cargoes of which amounted to 1615 slaves. The 


following remarkable paragraph from the Report is copied 
from the Herald of Peace. 


“The Spanish schooner Vicua, when taken possession of, 
had a lighted match hanging over the open magazine hatch. 
The match was placed there by the crew before they leaped over- 
board and swam for the shore. It was seen by one of the British 
seamen who boldly put his hat under the burning wick and 
removed it. The magazine contained a large quantity of pow- 
der. One spark from the flaming match aad have blown up 
$25 unfortunate victims lying in irons in the hold. ‘These mon- 
sters in iniquity expressed their deep regret after the action, that 
their diabolical plan had failed.” 


While we sympathize with our readers in the horror they 
will feel on seeing this account, we must be permitted to 
adopt the language of our Saviour with a little variation. — 
* Suppose ye, that these monsters in iniquity were sinners 
above all men? I tell you nay.”—It would be easy to collect 
from history a thousand instances of premeditated destruction 
by warmakers, far more horrible than was even intended by 
the crew of the Vicua. How often have ships with a greater 
number of men on board, been intentionally blown up by 
heated balls, or by fire ships prepared and sent for the pur- 
pose! How often have mines been employed for blowing 
up fortresses or castles! How often have invading armies 
butchered, without distinction of age or sex, all the inhabitants 
of a conquered town or city, amounting to many thousands ! 

Indeed, the destruction of human life intended by these 
slave-dealers, was very trifling when compared with what was 
actually effected by any one of the most celebrated conquer- 
ors of ancient or modern times; and it would be difficult, 
perhaps, to name any public war in which many deeds were 
not perpetrated, as unjust as would have been the blowing up 
of the 325 negroes. Nay, the ordinary business of war 
requires a heart as perfectly callous, and a conscience as com- 
pletely seared or bewildered, as were those of the “mon- 
sters,” who prepared the match for the destruction of the 
Vicua. Who then may most properly be denominated 
“ monsters in iniquity ?” 
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Some may reply, that in war great destruction of human 
life is to be expected; and that at such times men are re- 
os to destroy one another. Very true ; but this does not 

iminish the wickedness nor the horror of such inhuman 
deeds. On the contrary, it is a valid reason for the abolition 
of war. Besides, if a state of war may be justified, and if 
this state will justify such acts of cruelty ; the “ monsters” of 
the Vicua may be vindicated ; for they were at war, and that 
too in selfdefence, as truly so as Napoleon was in the wars he 
waged ; and the captain of the Vicua had as good a right to 
make war as Napoleon Bonaparte, or any other royal or im- 
perial Destroyer. 

It may be added, that the Vicua was engaged in a com- 
merce, which but a few years ago was deemed lawful by 
Christian governments, and which was not relinquished even 
by the government of Great Britain without a hard struggle, 
between avarice and philanthropy, of twenty years’ duration. 
Now that trade is justly regarded as the worst species of 
piracy. With as great detestation public war deserves to be 
regarded by every rational being. For it is in all respects as 
unnecessary as the slave trade, and it embraces a vastly wider 
range of flagrant injustice and cruelty. Indeed the slave trade 
itself originated from war, and it is only one of a multitude of 
evils from the same prolific source. 


——_—— 
INSTRUCTION FROM LONDON SHOWS. 


Proressor Griscom, in his “ Year in Europe,” has given 
an interesting account of numerous objects which attracted 
his notice in London. Among the many places which he 
was permitted to visit, were the tower, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Greenwich Hospital, and the Hospital for invalid soldiers at 
Chelsea. We propose to make concise extracts relating to 
these objects, and subjoin such remarks as are adapted to 
make favorable impressions on the minds of reflecting readers. 


The Tower of London. 


. Regine church, the jewel office, and the houses belong- 
ing to the officers, the Tower may be considered as a great 
arsenal or deposite of warlike instruments, and a museum of the 
armorial equipments of the English in historical succession, from 
the earliest period in which firearms were employed. In the 
horse armory, all the kings of England, from the Conqueror to 
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George IT., are represented on horseback, dressed in the full 
and appropriate costume of war. The armour, of John of Gaunt, 
is seven feet high and a complete suit made for Henry Vill. 
when eighteen years old is six feet in height. Queen Elizabeth 
js represented standing beside a cream coloured horse, and dress- 
ed in the same armour which she wore in the camp, at Tilbury 
in 1588. Some are completely covered with polished steel from 
head to foot ; others onty with breastplates. 

But the room in which the small arms are kept, will perhaps 
surprise the stranger as much as any other. In one apartment of 
345 feet in length, he sees arran in the most complete and 
symmetrical order, and all burnished and kept in perfect condi- 
tion, arms for .00,000 men.”—Griscom’s Travels, Vol. i. p. 102. 


Remarks. 


The martial spirit displayed in this exhibition of the sover- 
eigns of England and the preparations for hostilities, will 
account in some measure for the long catalogue of British 
wars. Let it be remembered that all these sovereigns were 
pee the disciples of the Prince of peace. But how 

orrid would be the blasphemy to represent nim “ dressed in 
the full and appropriate costume of war.” 


Martial Monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


“ To relieve the eye in its dreary range over the vast space of 
the unoccupied part of the church, the government began about 
the year 1796 to introduce ~tatues and Monuments of illustrious 
men. The first waz erected to the memory of Howard. The 
Statues of Dr. Samuel! Johnson, “ir Joshua Reyn: lds, and Sir 
William Jones, next attract attention. But of nearly thirty per- 
sons—all the others from Lord elson downwards, are heroes of 
the sword; and in this great Christian temple one meets with 
daggers and great guns, British lions and Imperial es with 
naval captains on their quarter decks, and generals in the act of 
dying from wounds received in battle. One of the last of the 
monuments, is that of General Brock who fell at Queenstown in 
Upper Canada in 1812. (ver the heads of some of these are 
hanging the flags taken from the a now reduced by time and 
dust to unsightly and filthy rags. hat more than this could 
have been expected to decorate the pantheon of ancient and 
pagan Rome? What, may it not be asked, has pure Christianity 
to do with deeds of this description? Has the religion of the 
Author of our salvation any thing in it that can sanction a feeli 
at variance with universal beuevolence—of ‘ Peace on earth an 
good will to man? °—Vol. ii. pp. 242-4. 


Vol. IV. No. 1. 2 
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This is another depository of fuel to feed the spirit and the 
flames of war. Yes, in the Cathedral, honored with the name 
of St. Paul, and dedicated to the worship of our heavenly 
Father, and to the preaching of the gospel of his Son, are to 
be seen the inventions of men for the murder of one another— 
trophies gained by the indulgence of the vilest passions, and 
statues in honor of those who fell in the antichristian conflicts 
of nations! 

This association of war with the Christian religion, may 
perhaps be justly regarded as proof that the Clergy in Eng- 
land had too generally been advocates and promoters of public 
rapine and manslaughter. Had they been duly enlightened 
and faithful ministers of the gospel of peace, we may presome 
that no part of St. Paul’s Cathedral would ever have been 
made a place of deposite for “ great guns and daggers,”—for 
trophies acquired by robbery, nor for statues of military and 
naval commanders. We ought not, however, to forget, that 
in our own country, as well as in Britain, the symbols of the 
Christian religion and houses for worship, have been often 
associated with the symbols of war and havoc, in a manner 
which will fill the minds of an enlightened posterity with 
astonishment, regret, and horror. 


Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals: 


Greenwich Hospital.—* ‘the establishment contains 2410 pen- 
sioners, 149 nurses, and 3000 out pensioners. We were con- 
ducted through the dining hall just as they had arranged them- 
selves for dinner. The spectacle of a thousand or more old tars, 
many of whom were obliged to lay aside their crutches and feed 
themselves with one hand for want of another, was rather im- 

osing, and could hardly fail to awaken sensations of renewed 
Ce at the reflection, that between Christian nations a practice 
should still prevail, which throws upon a community, so great a 
number of their fellow creatures, in a maimed, disfigured, and 
helpless condition.”—Vol. i. pp. 116, 117. 

Chelsea Hospital,—“ This is a royal establishment for invalid 
soldiers, as that of Greenwich is, for seamen. ‘lhe whole front 
of the building is 804 feet. Next the river it forms three sides 
of ahollow square. ‘The hospital with the gardens, covers about 
40 acres of land. The room» of the house contain 500 persons, 
but the number of out door pensioners is no less than 50,000! 
what a tax is this upon martial glory! and what to an inde- 
pendent and hovest mind, is a daily ration of soup and potatves 
in comparison with the loss of a leg, or arm, or a constitution 
physically and morally diseased! How incalculable are the 
mischiefs and the miseries of war, the deepest of all stains upon 
the history of Christians.””—Vol, i. p. 123. 
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In these hospitals we have a partial exhibition of the evils 
which have resulted from the martial spirit in Great Britain. 
But more fully to counteract the influence of the numerous 
shows which tend to excite and cherish the passion for war, 
it might be useful to erect a building in each county of the 
kingdom, to be furnished with paintings and statues descrip- 
tive of the miseries and desolations of war; the various hor- 
rors of the field of battle and naval engagements, the millions 
who have perished in the wars of that country, the many 
millions of mourning parents, widows and orphans, whom war 
has bereaved; the ravaging of villages, the storming and 
sacking of towns, the conflagration of cities, and the wretch- 
edness of inhabitants driven from all their possessions by 
invading armies, and exposed to perish by famine or spend 
their days in poverty and despair. It would indeed be im- 
possible to paint to the life the evils of war; but something 
might be done to dispel its false but fascinating glories, and to 
correct public opinion and public feeling. 

To render the exhibitions more striking and impressive, 
they might be accompanied with legible and concise accounts 
of the true causes and objects of the many wars which have 
been waged. Most of these wars might be properly classed 
under one or another of the following denominations— Wars 


of Avarice—Wars of Ambition—Wars of Revenge. 
—>— 


HUMANE TREATMENT OF LUNATICS IN FRANCE. 


Dr. Carter, in a work entitled, “ An account of the ee 


cipal Hospitals of France, lialy, Switzerland, and the Neth- 
erlands,” gives the following description of. the treatment of 
the patients at the “Salpetriere” female lunatic Asylum in 
Paris. 


“The treatment adopted at La Salpetriere seems to be ex- 
tremely judicious. The use of chains, and all that apparatus of 
severity which formerly obtained, are entirely done away. 

“ The great object to which the views of the officers are di- 
rected, is to gain the confidence of the patients ; and this object 
is generally attained by gentleness; by appearing to take an 
interest in their affairs, by a decision of character equally remote 
from the extremes of indulges and severity, and by the most 
scrupulous observance of good faith. Upon this latter article 
particular stress seems to be laid by M. Vinel, who remarks, 

that insane persons, like children, lose all confidence and all 
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respect, if you fail in your word towards them; and they imme- 
diately set their ingenuity to work to deceive and circumvent 
you” The majority of insane persons are grateful at being 
Kindly treated by those whom they feel to be their superiors. 
‘Lhey become insensibly attached to those who show them kind- 
ness, and have been known to make great efforts to testify their 
gratitude by checking their propensity to extravagance of con- 
uct. These voluntary efforts have sometimes induced a habit of 
self command ; and thus patients have recovered.” 

“None are confined to their cells, but those who are ungovern- 
ably farious.”—* The ancient practice which consisted in blows, 
solitary confinement, repeated blood-letting, violent cathartics, 
sudden immersion in cold water, &c has been entirely aban- 
doned.”—Christian Observer, Nov. 1821. 


All men of genuine philanthropy, who are well acquainted 
with history, must have been gratified with the progress of 
humane sentiments within fifty years in the several countries 
of Christendom. The benignant principles adopted at Paris 
in the treatment of the insane, may be extended to every 
species of government; and be applied for the removal or 
diminution of innumerable evils and perils. For lunatics are 
not the only beings who may be influenced by kindness, and 
rendered less troublesome or dangerous. 

“In barbarous ages,” says Dr Rush, “ every thing partook 
of the complexion of the times. Civil, ecclesiastical, military 
and domestic punishments, were all of a cruel nature. With 
the progress of reason and christianity, punishinents of all 
kinds have become less severe. Husbands, fathers, and 
masters, now blush at the history of the times, when wives, 
children and servants were governed only by force The 
world was created in love. It is sustained by love Nations 
and families that are happy, are made so by love. Children 
are capable of loving in a high degree. They may therefore 
be governed by love.” 

It is indeed true, that too much of the ancient barbarism and 
cruelty, in the several species of government, still remain— 
enough to furnish ample room for future improvement. But 
as it has been found that even the insane are susceptible of 
the influence of kindness, and are more easily governed by 
love than by harshness and cruelty, we may hope that the 
principle will be more and more cultivated and extended 
towards every description of people. 

Let the rising generation of the present time be educated 
. in love, and governed by love; then they, in their turn, will 
rule by love another generation. Thus our race will be 
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advancing from age toage. If those who have the misfortune 
to be slaveholders would adopt humane principles, they 
might attach to themselves even slaves, so as to be free from 
the terrors of violence and insurrection. Not only so, by this 
treatment, the slaves would become far more useful than they 
can be made to be by the terror of the lash or the horrors of 
death. The savages too are capable of being won and sub- 
dued by kindness, and rendered inoffensive, grateful, and 
friendly. In this way all probability of future wars with the 
Indians of our country, might be effectually precluded. 

Emperors and kings by adopting the principles of humanity 
and beneficence, in the government of their subjects, might 
render their own lives more secure and their situation more 
happy, than they can be made on the principles of tyranny, 
cruelty and terror. 

Should such benign sentiments be adopted and reduced to 
practice in the intercourse between different governments and 
nations, they would afford far more security against the 
calamities of war, than can be derived from the strongest for- 
tifications, the most formidable fleets and armies, and all the 
apparatus of defiance, devastation, and death. All these pre- 
parations for war, as means of national security, are but 
miserable substitutes for the principles and practice of human- 
ity and benevolence. 


ll 


AUSPICIOUS ASPECT OF THE TIMES. 
[To the Editor of the Herald of Peace.] 


Sin,—Allow me to congratulate you upon the signal trium 
which the cause of peace and humanity has obtained, by the 
recent steady conduct of the British Government, and the spirit 
of moderation that has pervaded the nation at large, amidst the 
strong inducements and powerful stimulants made use of, for the 
purpose of rekindling the flames ef war. When a great writer, 
above half a century ago, employed his exalted talents in the 
attempt to calm the perturbed passions of the multitude, then 
madly bent upon the embarking in a contest with Spain, he ob- 
served, “There is reason to expect, that as the world is more 
enlightened, policy and morality will at last be reconciled, and 
that nations will learn not to do what they would not suffer.” 
Since the period when that oracular remark was made, the earth 
has been Eien with human blood in both hemispheres, and 
to such a degree of excess has the disposition to war been car- 
ried, that in all appearance, nothing less could be expected than 
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an approximation to a state of universal peace. But evils some- 
times bear their own antidote; and thus the foily of war has 
been made obvious to the common sense of mankind, by the de- 
monstrative evidence of plain facts, and the bitter experience of 
the misery which it has produced. even where the plea of neces- 
sity has justified the measure, and glory rewarded its vigorous 
prosecution. Expediency has always been alleged as the founda- 
tion on which states have marshalled their forces in battle-array 
against ea~h other; and when success crowns the efforts of one 
party, ambition and revenge never failed to supply new motives 
and excuses to both for the continuance of estilities. It is 
therefore manifest that this moral pest, which has for so many 
ages been the opprobrium of civilized, and the curse of savage 
nations, cannot be effectually removed, but by the adoption of a 
barrier composed of simple and immutable principles. 

The fundamental position, that War is an evil, necessarily im- 
plies the duty of avoiding it. Instead of which, all history, 
modern as well as ancient, proves how indifferent men have been 
in regard to this obligation. instead of contemplating war with 
horror, and endeavouring to avert it, most nations, and none 
more than our own, have brought it on themselves by a fancied 
sense of honour insulted, danger to be apprehended, or of wrongs 
to be avenged. One of the greatest statesmen Britain ever had, 
was harrassed out of his situation. on account of the firm stand 
which he made against the popular frenzy; and it is not a little 
remarkable, that while in France and England the propensity to 
war was general, the two ministers of those countries, Cardinal 
Fleury and Sir Robert, Walpole, laboured by their public exer- 
tions and p ivate correspondence to maintain peace. 

At a subsequent period, a violent clamour was raised against 
his late Stajesty, and his confidential servants, for only manifest- 
ing an inclination to put an end to the calamity of war * * * 

Happily the dawn of better times has begun to beam upon us ; 
and [ cannot but think that the executive government and legis- 
lative assemblies of this great nation are entitled to the grateful 
thanks of the community. for having resisted the impetuous call 
made upon them to engage in another contest, the end of which 
neither we, nor our children, perhaps, might have lived to witness. 
It requires no deep skill in political science to shew that Britain 
gains more respect to herself, and will ultimately render more 
effectual benefit to the family of nations, by maintaining this 
course of dignified neutrality, than she could possibly do,-were 
she to rush, upon every plausible pretext, into a conflict with 
powers who act as though they aimed at the renewal of hostili- 
ties In her present position, and by her increasing strength, 
this country holds such a check upon inordinate ambition, as can- 
not but afford effectual security to. the inferior states ; while the 
force of her example operates in the most salutary manner upon 
the greatest; and of this many evidences might be adduced 
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sufficient to convince every unbiassed person who has the hap- 

iness of mankind at heart, that Peace under all circumstances 
is the true interest of Britain, and that by adhering inflexibly to 
this line of policy, the King, his ministers, and the parliament, 
have done more for the world than could have been achieved by 
a thousand splendid victories. ‘The most extensively beneficial 
results may therefore be reasonably expected from such firm but 
moderate councils, as a perseverance in them must in time wean 
men from thoughts of war, and bring them to that spirit of calm 
and considerate deliberation which is so favourable to Peace. I 
shall conclude these desultory reflections with the words of the 
great writer oe quoted. “ As war is the last of remedies, 
cuncta prius tentand ’, all lawful expedients must be used to avoid 
it As war is the extremity of evil, it is surely the duty of those 


whose station intrusts them with the care of nations, to avert it 
from their charge.” W. 


June 1, 1823. 


a 


ON THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
[To the Fditor of the Hgrald of Peace.) 


Srr,— Wil! you indulge a former Correspondent, by placing the 
following question before your readers ? 

If it be true that kingdoms and states. like individuals, have 
their periods of youth. manhood. decay and dissolution, what is 
the reason that while the four great monarchies have successively 
risen and decayed, there should be in the East an empire estab- 
lished before them, which has seemed to “ flourish in immortal 

outh,” preserving an uniform maturity from age to age. and ex- 

ibiting at the present hour every appearance of vigour, of 
resources, of immense population, and of permanency? The 
empire to which | allude, is China. If there be no effect without 
an auequate cause, allow me agiin to ask, what that cause can be 
which thus preserves China, athidst the revolving ages of the 
world, an empire which seems (unlike the short-lived monarchies 
of the West) established upon some durable basis? It is cer- 
tainly not a little remarkable, that though the Chinese have 
known something of bloodshed in their history ; yet in their gen- 
eral intercourse with other nations, they have manifested a de- 
cided determination to adhere to pacific measures; and it does 
not =— that they could be easily tempted to swerve from this 
plan of conduct Whether this pacific principle is the cause of 
the permanency of their kingdom, is a question which remains for 
further investigation ; but it may be worth our notice to observe, 
that the four monarchies (1 mean of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome) having been engaged in almost mcessant wars, they may 
perhaps be considered as having been the victims of premature — 
decay, their warlike principles carrying with them the seeds of a 
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constitutional decline. Should this proposition be established, 
it may open to our view a heart-cheering prospect; as in that 
case it may be supposed that if other nations had only sufficient 
wisdom to adopt the same regulations, and reduce to practice 
the pacific b pease adopted by the Chinese, it might reasonably 
be expected that their posterity would reap all the advantages 
which are conferred by a state of permanent peace, of which that 
— and enduring empire has furnished so unique an ex- 
ample. 

fafereition from any of your correspondents relative to this 
interesting nation, as connected with the subject of peace, will be 
very gratifying to, Sir, 

Your obliged Servant, 


ELizaBeETH. 
lm 


EXAMPLE OF OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 





“ During the disputes which usually attend the election of an 
emperor of Germany, Soleure, having taken the part of Lewis of 
Bavaria, in the fourteenth century was besieged by Leopold of 
Austria. Whilst the siege was carrying on, a great inundation 
of the Aar swept away the works, bridges, boats, warlike ma- 
chines of the besiegers, and brought into jeopardy many soldiers 
and artificers. In the midst of this disaster, the people of 
Soleure, forgetting that the sufferers were their besieging ene- 
mies, employed every method to save them from destruction, and 
actually rescued many of them from perishing. Struck by this 
singular act of humanity, Leopold desisted from his attacks, 
requested to be admitted as a friend, with thirty attendants, 
within the town, presented a banner to the town’s people, and 
ratified with them a treaty of peace and amity.””—Simond’s 
Travels in Switzerland. 


a a 





HANTS PEACE SOCIETY. 
Officers appointed for the present year. 


Rev. G. L. Wiggins, Rawdon, President. 
Rev. John Sprout, Presby. Minister, . 

James Munro, Baptist Minister, ; Vice Presidents. 
George G. Gauld, Secretary and Treasurer. 


REPORT. 1824. 


Tue Committee of Hants Peace Society in making their first 
report, feel anxious to give to the public all the information in 
their power. From the small means which they possess, they 
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feel great diffidence ; but they conceive the object of the institu- 
tion so highly laudable, that they are willing to record their 
labours. Little has yet been effected through their means ; yet they 
trust they have not betrayed the confidence = in them. 

By the removal of the Rev. G. L. Wiggins from this place, the 
Society sustained an irreparable logs, which will be long felt. 
Your Committee will however be proud to give a detail of their 
proceedings. 

Immediately after the formation of the Society, the Secretary 

ned a correspondence with the London, and Massachusetts 
Societies, which was promptly answered by the corresponding 
Secretaries of both, who also forwarded a small supply of tracts 
which were immediately put in circulation :—The Secretary ad- 
dressed Circulars to gentlemen in several parts of the Province, 
and inclosed to each a set of tracts; to some of these, answers 
were immediately sent; but many of them are yet unanswered. 
From this circumstance your committee feel themselves justified 
in believing that by many, the principles of the Suciety are not 
approved, but the communications which the Secretary has 
received, invariably give the most cordial approval of the objects 
of the Parent Institution ; but with one exception, no attempts 
have been made to form Societies in other parts of the province. 

Our correspondence with the Massachusetts Society, has been 
interrupted for some time—the importation of tracts not being 
allowed ; but our intercourse with the London Society is more 
regular. Another small supply of tracts has been received, part 
of these have been put in circulation: but from the peculiar 
circumstances in which the Secretary has been lately placed, he 
has not been able to pay that attention which he ought or other- 
wise would have done, to this part of his duty. 

The experience of more than a year will enable the Society to 
judge whether any beneficial alteration can be made in the con- 
stitution of the Society: they would also recommend the propri- 
ety of appointing a President to fill the place of the Rev. G. L. 


iggins. 

Tee Committee would wish to impress on the minds of the 
Society the object in which they are engaged—this is no less than 
the promotion of Permanent a" Universal Peace on scripture 

unda, or in the words of the heralds who announced the Sav- 
iour’s birth, ‘ Peace on earth and good will amongst men.’ This 
cannot be more effectually promoted than by our exemplifying 
in our intercourse with mankind, the temper which we avow in 
our social capacity. If we are real lovers of Peace, then may 
we on all proper occasions urge the claims, which our Society 
has on the carte of Christians of all denominations ; but 
unless we study this temper, our own conduct will destroy 
the usefulness of the Institution. 
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Your Committee would wish to state explicitly, that in promo- 
ting this object, they are advocating the best interests of man- 
kind.—The real object of the divine founder of our religion was 
to save life; the consequence of war has always been a waste 
of human life, together with all the other miseries attendant on 
this scourge of our race.» They do not consider themselves 
called on to oppose the just commands of their superiors, and 
they trust they will always be found ready to obey the ordinan- 
ces of men for Christ’s sake. 

They firmly believe that the scripture prophecy will be fulfilled 
when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
= learn war any more. 

Vith this conviction on their minds they consider themselves 
called to assist in all ways which may be in their power to for- 
ward this most desirable object; and however despicable and 
small these exertions may appear, they believe that Providence 
will make use of the agency of men in bringing about this desir- 
able end, when wars shall cease to the ends of the earth. 


Na 
REVIEW OF THE RIGHTS OF CONQUEST. 


Tue usages of warring nations have given a kind of sanc- 
tion to what are called the rights of conquest. These imag- 
inary rights, however, have varied with the progress of light 
and civilization—and this, too, in a manner whieh affords 
ground for believing, that the whole of the barbarous code 
will be eventually exploded. In ancient times, these rights 
were supposed to extend to the lives and possessions of a 
conquered people. Captives were slain, the inhabitants of 
a conquered territory were exterminated, and their lands 
and all their possessions became the property of the con- 
queror. 

At a subsequent period the right of killing captives was 
relinquished as barbarous, and the right of enslaving them 
was assumed and substituted, as more humane or more _prof- 
itable. The possessions of the conquered were still held as 
the right of the conqueror and subject to his disposal. 

In modern times the right of enslaving captives has been 
partially exploded. Mahometan states, indeed, still claim 
and exercise this barbarous right; but in Christendom the 
practice is abhorred ; and captives are considered as prison- 
ers of war, to be exchanged when convenient, or released at 
the close of the contest. Besides, the rights of conquest 
are not at present generally supposed to extend to the pri- 
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vate property of the inhabitants of a conquered country. 
Such inhabitants are permitted to hold their lands; but they 
exchange masters and become tributary to the conqueror. 

These changes and modifications are indeed considerable 
and important. We must, however, exhibit and examine 
some things, which are still regarded as rights of war and 
conquest, by nations professing the christian religion. 

These — are still supposed to extend to all public or 
national prdperty, wherever taken, and to all private property 
captured on the seas, either by national ships of war, or by 
privateers. During a war the successful invader is supposed 
to have a right to quarter his troops on the inhabitants of the 
invaded territory—to levy contributions, and to take by force 
whatever is necessary to the subsistence of the invading ar- 
my. He is also considered as having a right to burn or des- 
troy any property, whether public or private, if it be deemed 
necessary to his safety or the accomplishment of his object 
—or if such devastation would tend to distress the opposing 
army, by diminishing its energies or its supplies. On such 
— storehouses, magazines, and mills, and even vile 
ages, towns, and cities, have been destroyed, to the ruin of 
many thousands of unoffending people. 

Such are some of the wrongs which are supposed to be 
authorized by the righis of war and conquest. Let Chris- 
tians of the present age ask themselves, whether it be possi- 
ble that such principles and such atrocities can meet the ap- 
probation of a just God? Will they be approved by an en- 
lightened posterity? Will not future generations explode 
them with as much abhorrence as philanthropists of the 
present time explode the pretended rights of the most bar- 
barous ages ? hen similar acts are perpetrated by a band 
of bucaniers, or highwaymen, who does not see their atro- 
city? Who does not deny that private robbers have such 
rights of war and conquest? Can it then be supposed that 
the rulers of nations have a right to perpetrate such deeds 
of violence and injustice, as would disgrace private knaves 
and ruffians? And what are the pretended rights of con- 
quest but the assumed rights of the robber? If the bucanier 
has no right to acquire property by injustice and violence, 
or to retain the property which he may thus have acquired, 
the same rule should be applied to the public robber, by 
whatever royal or imperial title he may be distinguished. 
Injustice is crime, whoever may be the perpetrator. 
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It has been justly said, that “‘ usurpation creates no right ;” 
and what are the pretended rights of war but usurpation? 
The piratical chief usurps the power of rapine and man- 
slaughter, and calls that his own which he takes from others 
by force. The war-making Prince does the same on a lar- 
ger scale. As to right, there is none in either case; but the 
wrong is manifest in both, and generally much greater on the 
part of the warring prince than on that of the warring pirate. 

Perhaps the people of every christian nation have called 
the Algerines, pirates or robbers. But where is the chris- 
tian nation which is not justly liable io the same reproach? 
Has not France, has not Great Britain, done far more in the 
business of robbery, both by land and sea, than was ever 
done by the barbarians of Algiers? and are such enormities 
more honorable or less criminal, in Christians than in Ma- 
hometans ? 

Can the people of the United States plead not guilty, to 
the charge of practising robbery? Let the merchants of 
Great Britain and our Red brethren of the forest answer the 
question. Of how many millions of private property were 
the former robbed in our last war with England? And of 
how many millions of acres of land were the latter robbed 
in the same war, under the pretended right of conquest? 
Now in what respect were these robberies less unjust and 
cruel than the robberies of pirates or highwaymen? In re- 
gard to our maritime depredations, it will be said, that the 
same course was pursued by Britain against our merchants— 
and that such piracy was licensed, by the rulers of each na- 
tion. These facts cannot be denied ; but we may safely de- 
ny the right of any government to license, or any human be- 
ing to perpetrate, such flagrant acts of injustice and cruelty. 

In regard to our robbing the Creek Indians of “ fifteen 
millions” of acres of land, we may say, that it is a foul re- 
proach on our national character—a stain which can never 
be removed but by ample remuneration. How dishonorable 
as well as unjust does such conduct appear, in a great nation 
towards a feeble tribe of natives! When was there ever an 
act of private robbery which equally deserved the detesta- 
tion of mankind! Yet as the prize was obtained by war, it 
has been made a subject of boasting in the Congress of the 
United States! Astonishing infatuation! As well may the 
bucanier boast of a prize obtained by violence and the mur- 
der of half the crew of a merchant vessel. It is acknowl- 
edged that the Creeks were seduced by the Britons to take 
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a part in the war—on that account they were entitled to com- 
passion. The treaty was forced on them by the bayonet ; 
and justice and magnanimity would have declared it null and 


void, as they do private contracts obtained by fraud or vio- 
lence. 


——— 


THE SPEAKING MAP. 


For the Friend of Peace. 


Behold aloft in Congress Hall, 

A map expanded on the wall, 

Of Indian lands of large amount— 
Yes, fifteen millions is th’ account 

In acres—but in dollars more— 

Say two for one, though some say four ! 


Such was the bargain Jackson made, 

In his approved, but cruel trade— 
With men distressed by savage strife— 
When he for Forests bartered! Life. 


Of his own men ‘tis hard to say, 
How many par in the fray ; 
T 


But of the Creeks he slew “ eight hundred ;”— 
Those who survived, of lands he plundered, 

By treaty forced on warring ground, 

While death and horror reigned around ! 


Who can believe and not bewail, 
That such a treaty did not fail 

To be approved, by those who stand, 
As treaty guardians of our land ? 
Who does not blush and grieve to see, 
A Map thus stained with robbery, 
Displayed by men in public station, — 
As trophy glorious to the nation ! 
Displayed, alas! to open view, 
Where legislators not a few, 

Convene as fathers of the land, 

To form such laws as crimes demand. 


Admit the Map endued with speech, 

And powers of mind to think and preach ;— 
Truths might be told in Congress Hall, 
Which would the stoutest heart appal,— 
And loose the joints of men assembled, 

As when the proud Belshazzar trembled :— 
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“You, Gentlemen”—the Map might say— 
“ Are here employed from day to day, 
In framing laws meant to suppress, 
Some acts of private wickedness,— 
While I stand here before your eyes, 

A proof of public felonies ;— 

A Map of lands obtained by might, 
And deeds reverse of all that’s right :— 
Ah, here I am to tell how far, 

You vaunting Christians go in war! 
How as a nation proud and great, 

The laws of Heaven you violate ; 

How you can murder, rob, or steal, 
Like bucaniers for public weal ; 

How you the Red-Men to depress 
Contrive to make their number less ; 
How you can found a boastful claim, 
On grounds which are a nation’s shame,— 
On - of violence and blood, 
Abhorred by all the just and good,— 
Or on the fact that Monarchs do 
Felonious deeds as. well as you.* 


In view of Me, have you the face, 
To doom the miscreants of your race, 


To ney to death, or pain, 
ik 


Because like you, they wealth attain? 
Remove me hence and out of sight— 
Restore me as the Indians’ right, 

At least my antitype restore, 

And then resolve to rob no more.— 
Or in this house forever cease, 

To boast of justice, love of peace, 

Of magnanimity, or right, 

While you the claims of others slight : 
Nay, cease to doom the bucanier, 
While as memento I stand here, 
Witness of rapine, murder, hate, + 
Injustice, sanctioned by the state, 
Surpassing crimes for which your breath, 
Demands the private felon’s death! 


If you desire to hold the land, 
The type of which I’m made to stand, 


* The example of Sovereigns in holding lands by conquest, was mention 
ed by a member of Congress, in vindication of our conduct in holding the 
land taken from the Creeks. Why may not the highwayman, the pirate, and 
the swindler, justify their conduct on the same ground ? 
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Relinquish your pretended claim, 

Retract your wrongs with grief and shame ; 
And then, by purchase fair and free, - 
Display the love of probity, 

Thus take from all the plundering crew, 
Their plea that they resemble you. 


Though in their works of hate, and strife, 

They glory less of taking life ; 

And property of men assail, 

On a far less extended scale ; 

Yet your example they may plead, 

Till you redress the cruel deed— 

Till you as rulers shall proclaim, 

That public war, is public shame. M. C. 


Nore. The facts referred to in “The Speaking Map,” are so reproach- 
ful to our country, that it was not without hesitation that the poem was 
allowed a place in this work. A hope, however, is entertained that, se- 
vere as it is, some good may result from giving it to the public. 

In 1819, the Hon. Mr. Fuller stated in Congress, that the “ fifteen mil- 
lions of acres” was worth, at the then legal price, thirty millions ‘of 
dollars, but in fact worth double that sum. If we take the lowest price, 
the interest at six per cent. would be one million and eight hundred thousand 
dollars! Does not justice and magnanimity unite in demanding that the 
land should be restored, or that the interest should be appropriated in the 
best manner for the benefit of the Indians ? Epiror. 


— 


THE GEORGIANS AND THE CHEROKEES. 


Dunne the late session of Congress much surprize and in- 
dignation were excited by a demand of the people of Georgia 
for the removal of the Cherokee nation beyond the boundaries 
of that state. From the “Portsmouth Journal” we shall give a 
concise statement of the principal facts relating to the affair, 
being assured by a respectable Member of Congress that the 
statement is substantially correct :— 


In the year 1802 a convention was made between the United States and 
Georgia, by which the latter ceded to the former certain lands lying south 
of Tennessee and west of the Chatahouche river, and in consideration of 
this cession, the United States agreed to pay the sum of $1,260,000, and 
stipulated “to extinguish at their own expense for the use of Georgia, as 
early as the same can be peaceably obtained upon reasonable terms, the 
Indian title to the lands lying within the limits of that State.” 

The Indians, at that time, owned within the State of Georgia 25,980,000 
acres, which were guaranteed to them by the United States, in treaties then 
subsisting. Since the date of the convention, the United States have pur- 
chased from the Indians for the use of Georgia 15,744,000 acres; and 
7,000,000 acres were acquired by the Creek war—leaving only 3,236,000 
acres in possession of the Indians. The United States have already paid 
under the convention $7,735,243, besides the expenses of the Creek war. 
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In the course of the winter, certain Chiefs of the Cherokees, who are 
now at Washington as delegates from their tribe, addressed a note to the 
President of the United States, in which they inform him that they cannot 
cede any more of their lands, and request him to recommend to Congress 
that provision be made by law for making such an adjustment with Georgia 
as would induce herto release the United States from the obligation of 
making any more purchases from the Indians. 

The Secretary of War, in reply, informed them that it was incompatible 
with the nature of our government to suffer independent tribes to reside 
within our territories ; and after stating the probable consequences to them- 
selves of continuing to reside in the vicinity of the white people, offered 
to purchase their lands and pay a fair price in money, or give them other 
lands in exchange on the west of the Mississippi. The Delegates rejected 
this proposal in a tone of lofty indignation, appealing to the faith of trea- 
ties, and declaring that “ all the money in the coffers of the Treasury would 
be no inducement for the nation to exchange, or sell their country.” 

This correspondence was immediately transmitted to the Governor of 
Georgia, and a communication of his opinions and wishes on the subject 
was requested by the Secretary of War. In reply, Gov. Troup expresses 
his satisfaction at the efforts of the United States to carry into effect the 
convention of 1802; and urges the necessity of telling the Indians at once, 
the consequences of refusing to cede their leade: namely, that the United 
States must assist the Georgians in taking possession of the Indian lands 
by force, or must oppose the Georgians in this enterprise, and thus bring on 
a civil war. 

This letter was followed by a remonstrance from the members of Con- 
gress from Georgia, to the President, in-terms of very little courtesy. He 
is rebuked for suffering Indian Chiefs to be addressed, as if they were the 
Representatives of a State: the policy of the General Government is inti- 
mated to be “dishonorable and hypocritical ;” and he is told that “ it is 
necessary that these misguided men should be taught by the General Gov- 
ernment that there is no alternative between their removal beyond the 
limits of the State of Georgia, and their extinction!” The whole difficulty 
of removing them from their lands is ascribed “to the pretended guarantee 
of their possessions,” and “ the lessons received from their masters in the arts 
of civilized life,”—as if civilization were a crime ! 

A statement of facts was next made by the Secretary of War, to the 
President, who communicated all the papers to Congress. 

The Delegates of the Cherokees then addressed a memorial to the House 
of Representatives (Aprit 15,) in which they repeat and enforce the opin- 
ions expressed in their letter to the President. As a reason for refusing to 
remove to the barren wastes of Arkansas, they state that they “have now 
turned their attention to the pursuits of the civilized man—and that agri- 
culture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, and education, are all in suc- 
cessful operation” among them 

The subject was referred in the House of Representatives to a select 
committee. which made a report on the 15th April, by Mr. Forsyth, [A mem- 
ber from Georgia.] In this report, the President and Secretary of War are 
charged with an intentional neglect of duty, and with gross inconsistency 
of conduct. The authorizing missionary establishments among the Chero- 
kees, and suffering instruction to be given to them in the arts of civilized 
life, is construed into a proof of bad faith on the part of the Government ; 
inasmuch as it leads the Indians to become attached to the soil, and thus 
renders their final removal more difficult. It is added (in direct terms) 
that unless they are speedily removed “the United States may be under 
the fatal necessity of seeing the Cherokees annihilated, or of defending them 
against their own citizens.” 
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The Remonstrance of the Members of Congress from Geor- 
gia, addressed to the President of the United States, makes a 
sarcastic inquiry, as to the light in which the Cherokees are to 
be viewed by the government, and then says—* If as an inde- 
pendent nation, to be treated with all the forms of diplomatic 
respect, the negotiation with them should be transferred to the 
Department of State, and will no doubt be preceded by a 
proper examination into their authority to speak for the Cherokee 
tribe on matters affecting their prosperity and Existence. 
If to be viewed as other Indians; as persons suffered to reside 
within the territorial limits of the United States, and subject to 
every restraint which the policy and power of the general gov- 
ernment require to be imposed upon them, for the interest of 
the Union, the interest of a particular state, and ruzin own 
PRESERVATION, it is necessary that these misguided meu should 
be taught, by the general government, that there is no alterna- 
tive BETWEEN THEIR REMOVAL BEYOND THE LIMIT® OF THE 
s1aTe OF GEORGIA AND THEIR ExTINCTION! ‘The government 
of the United States will deceive them, (the Cherokees) cross- 
Ly, if they are led to believe that at this day, ruzm consent is 
necessary to the fulfilment of rrs obligations to the State of 
Georgia. Their will must yield to the paramount duties of the 
general government, to ttse/f and to each member of the con- 
federacy.” 

In reference to this “Remonstrance” of the Delegates from 
Georgia, the Cherokee Chiefs, in a letter to the Editors of the 
National Intelligencer, have the following remarks:—“ We were 
not ignorant of the nature of the Convention of 1802. We 
know every one of its promises. If, however. these are to be 
violated, and the fell war-whoop should ever be raised against us; 
to dispossess us of our lands, we will gratify the Delegation of 
Georgia, in their present earnestness to see us saigtet or des- 
troyed by adding additional fertility to our land, by a deposite 
of our body and our bones: for we are resolved never to lexve 
them, but by a parting from them ond our lives together. How 
the Christians of America, and of the world, will view their at- 
tempt upon our rights—-this effort to force a kind and just Pres- 
ident to violate the faith of treaties, and dip his fingers in our 
blood, it is not for us Indians to say; but our cause is with God, 
and good men, and there we are willing to leave it. We mean 
nothing disrespectful to any one ; but justice and truth require 
that we should say this much, on the occasion to which we have 
referred.” 

The reader has now before him the facts of the case, and the 
feelings of the parties. Among men of intelligence and candor, 
there can be but one opinion as to which of the parties has jus- 
tice on its side, or which band of Delegates appears to the best 
advantage in the dispute. In the following article the subject 
will be reviewed. 
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REVIEW OF THE DEMAND AND MENACE OF GEORGIA. 


Ix the preceding article we have seen the’ demand and the 
menace of Georgia, relating to the Cherokees. To exhibit 
these in a more clear and impressive light, we will imagine the 
circumstances of the case to be reversed :—Suppose then, that 
in the year 1802, a convention was made between the United 
States and the Cherokees, in which the former stipulated to ex- 
tinguish at their own expense, for the use of the Cueroxens, as 
early as the same can be peaceably obtained on reasonable terms, 
the title of the white people of Georgia to the lands lying with- 
in that State :—that since the date of the convention, the Uni- 
ted States purchased of the Georgians for the use of the Cher- 
okees 15,744,000 acres,—that besides this. in a bloody war with 
the Georgians, the United States robbed them of 7,000,000 of 
acres, which they transferred to the Cherokees :—That during 
the last winter, certain Chiefs of the Georgians, as delegates 
from their tribe, addressed a note to the President of the United 
States, in which they inform him, that they cannot cede any 
more of their lands. This being made known to the Cherokees, 
their delegates published an angry Remonstrance, in which they 
tell the President of the United states that the “ misguided” 
Georgians“ should be taught by the General Government that 
there is no alternative between their removal beyond the limits 
of the state of Georgia, and their exrincrion !” 

Would not such a demand and such a menace from the Cher- 
okees, deserve the epithets, barbarous and unjust? Would it 
not very justly be said, that the promise of the United States 
to the Cherekees was in its nature and its terms conditional ; 
and that the United States are under no obligations to extin- 
guish the title of the Georgians to their lands, unless it “can 
be peaceably obtained on reasonable terms?’ and would it not 
be added that, under existing circumstances, the demand for 
the removal of the Georgians, and the threat of war and exter- 
mination, justly deserve the detestation of civilized men, and 
are dishonorable even to savages ? 

We have reversed the circumstances of the case, in full 
belief that the Cherokees have as good a right.te the lands in 
dispute, as the Georgians have to the lands they now occupy. 

It is needless to enter into a labored argument to prove 
that the Georgians have no rightful claim to the lands of 
the. Cherokees. This is obvious from the facts which have been 
exhibited. We shall, however, remark, that in 1802, when the 
convention was formed between the United States and Georgia, 
each party must have known that by a treaty of prior date, the 
United States had become bound to protect the Cherokees in 
the enjoyment of the very lands now in question. Of course it 
must have been uncertain to both parties whether a time would 
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ever come, when the Cherokee lands could be obtained “ peace- 
ably and on reasonable terms” Consequently, until the Cher- 
okees are willing to dispose of their lands, Georgia can have no 
better claim to them, than if no such convention had ever been 
made—and no better than she has to the lands of south Caro- 
lina, or any other state in the Union. As the United States had 
no right to the land in question, it was impossible for them to 
convey any right to Georgia by the convention. A pramises to 
buy B’s farm tor C as soon as he can obtain it “peaceably on 
reasonable terms.” Does this promise convey to f a right to 
B’s farm? May C threaten that he will kill B and all his fam- 
ily, unless he will remove from his inheritance? 

It is not without regret and mortification that we record in the 
Friend of Peace the sanguinary sentiments of the Governor of 
Georgia, and the Delegates in Congress from that State. We 
cannot but regard such language from men of their rank, as 
a reproach to the nation. Tf such sentiments were general 
and popular in our country, how would it be possible to 
vindicate ourselves from the stigma of barbarism? What 
sentiments more barbarous are to be found among any tribe 
of savages in North America! We are however not dispos- 
ed to impute such sentiments or feelings to the Georgians in- 
discriminately. It is not doubted that thousands of good people 
in that state have been grieved in reading the letter of their 
Governor, and the Remonstrance of their Delegates. Even 
with regard to these public men, it is less painful to consider 
their language as the ebuilition of transient passion, in an un- 
guarded moment, than as the fruit of habitual malignity ; and 
we cannot but hope that on reflection they will see the turpitude 
of their menace, and retract their indiscretion. 

Wehad often heard of the murderous language of “ back 
woodsmen,” who regard the killing of an Indian as no more 
blameable than killing a buffalo; and we had read of the Cones- 
tago and Muskingum massacres, in which friendly and chris- 
tian Indians were inhumanly murdered without respect to age 
or sex But we had never heard of any language more justly 
censurable, than that which has been employed by the Repre- 
sentatives of Georgia; nor of any deed more deserving of uni- 
versal reprobation, than that which they boldly threaten to per- 
petrate. Compared with this the crimes of common pirates are 
venial offences; and all the acts of assassination and private 
murder that have ever occurred in the United States are light, 
when laid in the balance against the menaced “ extinction” of 
the Cherokees. 

Should the Georgians attempt to execute their threatening, 
there will be little occasion to ask, who was the aggressor in the 
war? Nor can there be any doubt which party should be pro- 
tected by the United States. Had there been no treaty with 
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the Cherokees, the general government could not aid the Geor- 
gians to execute their menace without involving the nation in 
the blackest guilt, and everlasting reproach. 

What is the Georgia menace short of a flagrant breach of 
the peace, adapted to provoke hostilities on the part of the 
Cherokees, and to encourage unprincipled Georgians to com- 
mence the work of extermination. Hundreds of wars have 
been waged on more frivolous grounds than is contained in this 
cruel threat. In civilized society a menace of similar import, 
from a powerful planter against the family of a less powerful 
neighbour, would justly expose the threatener to be imprisoned, 
or bound to good behaviour. 

In favor of these menacing gentlemen it will perhaps be 
pleaded, that they did not mean to execute the sanguinary 
threat, but only to intimidate the Cherokees, and thus dispose 
them to sell their lands. Admitting this explanation, the threat 
is still antichristian, and murderous in its tendency—repugnant 
to every feeling of philanthropy and benevolence Suppose an 
exchange of circumstances, what would the Georgians think of 
such a menace from their red neighbours? Would they not re- 
gard it as barbarous, and beneath the dignity even of sayages ? 
Nay, would they not regard it as just cause of war? 

‘The Leaders -in Georgia seem to have mistaken the age in 
which they live. Such sentiments and feelings as they have ut- 
tered, might have been popular in the ages of ancient barbar- 
ism; but it is believed that the people of the United States at 
this period, are teo enlightened to give their approbation of 
measures which would have disgraced Cortes and Pizarro, the 
exterminators of the Mexican and South American [ndians. 

There is one thought which perhaps has not occurred to the 
gentlemen who have been disposed to raise the war-whoop 
against the Cherokees. Im the state of Georgia there were at 
the last census 149,612 slaves—at the present time probabl 
more than 150,000. Should the white people of that State en- 
gage in a war with the Cherokees for their “ extinction,” it is 
possible that the slaves will embrace the opportunity to obtain 
their mars and unite with the Cherokees to exterminate the 
white peo e of that state. In such a case, how just it would 
be in Providence to suffer the Red Men and the Blacks to teach 
their white brethren, that for them “there is no alternative be- 
tween their removal beyond the limits of the State of Georgia 
and their extinction!” Let the Georgians inquire, whether they 
are prepared to have the same measure meted to themselves, 
which they have threatened to mete to the Cherokees? Let 
them consider the import of the terms “their extinction /’’ and 
ask, whether they can reasonably expect a more favorable meas- 
ure than they are disposed to give. To massacre, or extermi- 
nate a tribe of human beings amounting to several thousands, 
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is not so light a matter as the Georgia Delegates seem to imag- 
ine. Had the Cherokees been but a tribe of grass-hoppers, 
their “ extinction” could not have been spoken of with less 
evidence of brotherly affection, humane feeling, or christian 
sympathy. How was it possible for intelligent men of this age, 
in a Christian country, to arrive at such a state of exterminat- 
ing misanthropy, or such unfeeling disregard to the rights, the 
happiness, and the tives of fellowmen! Can the liberties of our 
country be safe in such hands? If their avarice would sacrifice 
without remorse thousands of Cherokees to obtain their lands, 
what bounds are to be set to the sacrifices they would make to 
their own convenience or aggrandizement? Is not the policy 
which they propose to pursue, a horrible improvement on the 
policy of modern bucaniers, or a resort to the ancient extermi- 
nating policy of barbarians? And is the Sum of American civ- 
ilization, American justice, and American philanthrophy, to “ go 
back ten degrees,” or a whole century, to give the Georgians an 
qertenty to effect the “extinction” of the Cherokees? Or 
shall all good men in the nation combine to form a breastwork 
for the defence of their red brethren, against those who thirst for 
their blood ? 

Is it not tobe regretted that the Secretary of War took the 

round he did, in his interview with the Cherokee Delegates ? 
as it Pepifies, was it generous, to try to intimidate them into 
a sale of their lands? Is it true in fact, that itis “ incompati- 
ble with the nature of our government to suffer independent 
tribes to reside within our territories?” If so, why did he offer 
the Cherukees land “ west of the Mississippi?” Was not 
the land offered in exchange “within our territory?” And are 
the hundred tribes of Indians, between our Atlantic shores and 
the Pacific Ocean, exposed to be exterminated by “the nature of 
our government?” If such be its “ nagwre,”’ it 1s time to change 
it for a better; for a government so malignant and destructive 
can deserve neither praise nor support. But we hope and be- 
lieve better things of our government, and things which may 
conduce to the salvation of the Indian tribes. All that is want- 
ing is the due exercise of benevolence on the part of our rulers 
and the nation towards the aborigines of the country. ‘The 
remnants of these tribes are entitled to the commiseration and 
protection of the United States, and enough has already been 
done at the work of extermination. 

We must however acknowledge, and we do it with pleasure, 
that for several years past, our government has generally dis- 
played a commendable spirit towards the Indians, particalarly 
in what they have done to enceurage learning, agriculture, and 
civilization. And we rejoice in the belief that neither the Con- 
gress nor the Executive will be so intimidated by the Georgian 
threat, as to do injustice to the Cherokees. What a surprising 
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want of benevolent feeling was displayed by the Georgia Dele- 
gates in reproaching the Executive for attempting to improve 
the character and condition of the Indians by promoting schools 
and agriculture among them !—But we are in danger of forget- 
ting that pity is due to men who haye no pity for their red 
brethren. ‘They are as really objects of compassion as _ those 
whom they would destroy. While we censure their conduct, we 
should seek their good, and not render evil for evil. 

In the course of the last winter much sympathy was excited 
in favor of the Greeks, who were suffering under Turkish bar- 
barity. But what instance of Turkish cruelty can be named 
more horrible than that with which the Cherokees are menaced ? 
Shall, then, our sympathy be excited for the sufferings of men 
4,000 miles distant, and shall we have no compassion for the 
unoffending Cherokees within our own territories, who are 
threatened by our own countrymen with utter “ extinction ?” 
Shall we pour out reproaches on the oppressors of the Greeks, 
and yet justify those of our own people, who propose not only 
to rival the ‘Turks in cruelty, but to ‘‘out-Herod” even Herod 
himself! No—it is believed that Christians and Philanthropists 
of every name in the United States, will awake, arise, and bold- 
step between the Cherokees and those who meditate their 

estruction. 

As much, however, as we deplore the fact that there have been 
found in our country any men of rank and talents, capable of 
such a demand and sucha menace, a hope is indulged that the 
evil will be overruled for good, and made subservient to the 
meee of pacific sentiments. ‘Ihe demand and the threat are 
made in the genuine spirit of war, which tramples on the laws 
of justice, the principles of mercy, and the rights of God and 
man. ‘The question between the Georgians on the one hand, 
aud the United States and the Cherokees on the other, will 

robably be discussed during the next session of Congress. 
Phe discussion, if properly conducted, will naturally throw light 
on several of the principles of war, and open the eyes of many 
people in regard to their injustice and their atrocity. The dis- 
gust and horror which have already been excited by the threat 
of Georgia, will prepare the minds of many to listen to the voice 
of reason and religion, against the menaced “extinction” of the 
Cherokee tribe. We mzy hope, too, that the Editors of News- 
papers and periodical works will take an interest in the subject, 
and exert their influence to save the nation from the reproach 
of barbarism, from the infamy of employing its power for the 
injury of a feeble tribe of Aborigines. May it not also be ex- 
pected that the ministers of the gospel of peace throughout the 
nation, will ery cloud.axd spare not, to show to the people the 
enormity of the threatened evil, and the importance of diifusing 
among all classes of society the genuine sentiments of peace 
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en earth and good will to man. Should this be the course of 
events, public opinion, thus enlightened, will be interposed be- 
tween the Georgians and Cherokees, and save the former from 
unparalleled crime and reproach, and the latter from the threat- 
ened massacre and extinction. Should such be the result, it is 
difficult to say which of the parties will have the greater reason 
for joy and thanksgiving. Nor will the benefits be thus limit- 
ed; the nation will become better informed as to the nature of 
war, and the proper means of avoiding it; and they may dis- 
cover that public opinion, properly enlightened by Christian be- 
nevolence, affords the best security against the greatest of na- 
tional calamities. 

Fearing that some of our readers will think that the preceding 
——— evince too much excitement, we shall close the arti- 
cle in dispassionate language borrowed fromthe Report of the 
Committee of Congress on Indian Affairs. ‘his will be done 
in the hope that the sentiment will be repeated at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, as the unanimous voice of all the Members of 
both Houses—the Georgia Delegates not excepted :—‘ The In- 
dians are not now what they once were. They have partaken 
of our vices, more than our virtues. Such is their condition at 
present, that they must be civilized or exterminated; no other 
alternative exists. He must be worse than savage, who can 
view with cold indifference an exterminating policy.” 


“ Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter, when they speak 
Of Truth and Justice.” WorpDswortTh. 


“ The fiercest Animal that thirsts for blood, 
In Lybian wilds or dread Hyrcanian wood, 
Respects his figure in his Kindred race, 
Nor dares,—though hunger press,—the impious chace 
Man, only Man, alas! to nature blind, 
With brutal fury tears his hapless kind.” 
AUTHOR NOT KNOWN. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. z 


1. March 23, 1824. The Committee of Congress on Indian Affairs made 
an admirable and philanthropic Report against repealing the “ Act making 
provision forthe civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining our frontier set- 
tlements.” We hope to give the Report in our next Number. If the senti- 
ments and spirit of that Report should be properly diffused through the 
nation, we shall have little reason to fear any more wars with the Indians, 
or with any other people. 

2. On the 9th of April, by a majority of 30 to 12, the Senate of the United 
States refused to make an appropriation for maintaining a military post at 
Upper Missouri, for the purpose of securing the fur trade with the Indians 
to the exclusion of foreigners. The same day the Senate, by a majority of 
24 to 19, passed a bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt —Centiner 
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3. Magnanimous proposals have been made by President Boyer, encou- 
raging the free people of colour in the United States to emigrate to Hayti 
He not only offers them land for settlements, liberty and protection, but 
prepems to bear a part of the expenses of their voyage. He has also sent to 
New-York an Agent to explain his views and to superintend the business of 
emigration. 

4. A new and respectable Society has recently been formed in New York, 
to aid the unfortunate sons of Africa in the United States, to transplant them- 
selves according to the proposals of the Haytian Chief. 

5. While correcting the last proof, we received the pleasing intelligence 
from Maine, that at Minot, July 9th, a Reapinc Peace Society was organ- 
ized, consisting of seventy-nine members. Dr. Seth Chandler, President ; 
Elder Ricker, Vice President ; Rev. E. Jones, Secretary —and William Ladd, 
Esq. Treasurer and Agent for the Society. 


Notices. 


Tae Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of 
February ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at 
the wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The Numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a 
hundred. 

The several Nos. of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1 Cornhill, and at the Bookstore 
of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 


NV. B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street, Boston. All who can do 
it with convenience are desired to make their payments to him; those who 
cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscrip- 
tions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Post Masler in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. 


It is expected that Richard Fletcher, Esq. will deliver the Address at the 
next Anniversary of M. P. S. 


Several communications have been recently received, but necessarily ex- 
cluded from this No. 


Obituary—Members of M. P. S. 


Hon. George Thatcher, lately one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. 

Samue! Parkman, Esq. of Boston. 

At Philadelphia, Rev. Henry Holcombe, D. D. Corresponding Secretary 
of Pennsylvania Peace Society. 





FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IV.....No. II. 


MILITARY COURTSHIP, 


Henry VIII. wished to unite the crowns of England and 
Scotland, by the anarriage of his son Edward with Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Edward and Mary were then children, and 
James V. the father of Mary, had recently died. Henry made 
the proposition for, marriage to the Parliament of Scotland. 
At first they consented ; but haughty demands on the part of 
Henry ome the Scots, and they declined ratifying the 


bargain. Henry, enraged at this indignity, sent an army into 
Scotland, under the Earl of Hertford, with the following or- 
ders :—* to put all to fire and sword—to burn Edinburgh— 
to.sack houses and as many towns and villages about Edin- 
burgh as ye may conveniently.—Sack Leith and subvert it, 
and all the rest, putting man, woman, and child to fire and 
sword, without exception, when any resistance shall be made 
against you : and this done, pass Over to Fifeland, and extend 
like extremeties and destruction to all towns and villages 
whereunto you may reach conveniently.” 

All this was done to induce the Scots to acquiesce in the 
proposed alliance, and to revenge a supposed affront. 

“These barbarous orders,” says Dr. Robertson, “ seem to 
have been executed with a rigorous exactness.” In confir- 
mation of this remark he gives a report of what the Britons 
effected in fifteen days in the second year of the war, in two 
counties only. “ They burnt, razed, and destroyed in the 
counties of Berwick and Roxbury—Monasteries and Friar’s 
houses, 7 ;—Castles, towns, and piles, 16 ;—Market towns, 5 ; 
—Villages, 243 !” 

“ Such a rough courtship, as the Earl of Huntly humor- 
eusly called it, disgusted the whole nation ; their aversion to 
the match grew into abhorrence.” But this manner of court 
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ing was continued several years, and was not .closed when 
Henry died. After his death the Earl of Hertford was made 
Duke of Somerset, and he reigned as Protector in the minori- 
ty of Edward VI. He pursued Henry’s plan of courtship, 
and entered Scotland with a great atmy, and caused the death 
of 10,000 Scots. But after all this havoc, devastation, and 
horror, the object was not attained—Mary was never married 
to Edward vi. 

What we have now before us is a fair sample of what have 
been called, “just and necessary wars” in Christendom. 
Whoever will be at the trouble of examining history in respect 
to the numerous wars which Christian princes have waged, 
within the last thousand years, will probably find that four 
fifths of the whole were as perfectly wanton and unjust, as 
that of the military courtship. Yet we may ask, was ever a 
private robber so deserving of the halter, as this abominable 
monarch of England? 

It is believed that there is no enlightened man of this age, 
in Europe or America, who will venture to say, that Henry 
had a right to wage war on the Scots for’such reasons as he 
had then to allege ; nor that it was the duty of his subjects to 
support him in such an atrocious enterprise. Yet it is proba- 
ble that the people of England in that age were so blind as to 
believe that the war was just, and the only honourable mode 
of settling the marriage controversy. But taking it for grant- 
ed that all enlightened men of this age will condemn the con- 
duct of the English monarch, in the case before us, we may 
request their attention to the following queries : 

Tf it be unjust, irrational, and horrible, to appeal to arms 
for the decision of a controversy respecting a proposed mar- 
riage, why should not all wars be viewed in a similar light 
which have been waged to settle controversies in regard to 
boundary lines—claims to islands or provinces—titles to 
thrones, or any other questions relating to political or civil 
rights? Is not the tribunal to which the appeal is made as 
likely to decide contrary to justice as in its favor? And does 
it not generally, and almost invariably sacrifice multitudes of 
innocent people of both of the contending parties? Is there 
not then reason to expect that future generations will read the 
history of wars in our day with the same kind of horror, that 
the people of the present age read the history of the military 
courtship ? 
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, 
REMARKS OF NAPOLEON AT BAYONNE. 


M. De Prapr reports the following remarks of Napoleon 
to his Ministers when he disclosed to them his perfidious de- 
sign of seizing the Spanish throne, and of detaining as prison- 
ers Charles and Ferdinand, who had been persuaded to meet 
him at Bayonne. 


“ If it were to'cost me 80,000 men, I would not undertake this ; 
but it wiil cost me only 12,000 men—mere child’s play. Be- 
lieve me, it will soon be over. 1 do not wish to do any one an 
injury; but when my political car is in motion, it must go on, 
and wo to those who are under the wheels.” See Analectic 
Magazine, Vol. viii, p. 468. 


We may here remark with what cool, calculating barbarity 
Napoleon could talk of sacrificing “ 12,000 men,” in a project 
of ambition. “If it were to cost me 80,000 men I would not 
undertake this ; but it will cost me only 12,000—mere child’s 
play?” But who gave Napoleon, or any other sovereign, a 
right to sacrifice 12,000 men, or even one man, in such an en- 
terprise? He had no more claim to the Spanish crown than 
the highwayman has to the purse of the gentleman he meets 
on the road; and no more right to sacrifice or expose the 
lives of others in bis perfidious attempt, than the Chief among 
pirates has to expose the lives of his crew to capture a mer- 
chant vessel. All the difference in the two cases consists in 
this—Napoleon was the more powerful robber. He however 
was not able to accomplish his purpose, notwithstanding all 
his power and all his perfidy. His calculation in regard to 
what the enterprise would cost hin was very erroneous. M, 
De Pradt “ estimates the loss sustained by the French during 
the six campaigns at 600,000 men!” The loss on the part 
of the Spaniards and their allies was probably as great as the 
loss of the French—making a total of one million and two 
hundred thousand men, sacrificed in the vain attempt to ac- 
quire the crown of Spain! 

Let.us further attend to the professions of this Arch Rob- 
ber— I do not wish to do any one an injury.” So he could 
say when he was determined on a most atrocious robbery, 
which he expected would cost him about 12,000 men—and 
while he probably expected that these men would butcher a 
still greater number of Spaniards! With equal propriety the 
most abandoned bucanier might make the same profession.— 
Napoleon adds, 

“ But when my political car is in motion, it must go on 
and wo to those who are under its wheels !” ' 
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Thus this celebrated Destroyer could deliberately resolve 
to set his “ political car in motion,” for the accomplishment of 
a purpose as base as ever was formed by any private robber, 
or incendiary ; and that too with the expectation that many 
thousands of innocent men would be crushed to death by its 
wheels ! 

Such is the man that even Christians have delighted to 
honor! Of a similar disposition are warmakers in general. 
Is it not then astonishing that soldiers, seamen, and subjects, 
who—if they did but know it—have in fact the power in their 
own hands, should suffer themselves to be thus offered in sac- 
rifice to the avarice and military ambition of Princes? Sure- 
ly nothing more can be necessary to take from Kings the war- 
making power, which they so wantonly exercise, than to en- 


lighten the minds of their subjects, in respect to their duty and 
their interest. 


= 
IMPORTANT ARTICLE OF THE RECESS OF AUGSBURG, 


For many centuries prior to the Reformation in Germany, 
a dissent from the established religion in any country, was 
deemed proper grounds for capital punishments ; and for pub- 
lic war, if the dissenters were numerous. In 1546 war was 
waged against the Protestants by Charles V. and the Pontiff 
of Rome. The Protestants were overcome, and hard condi- 
tions were imposed on them. But in 1555, the aid of the 
Protestants being needed to repel an invasion of the Turks, a 
diet was held at Augsburg, for the accommodation of differ- 
ences. The articles then agreed on were far more favorable 
to the Protestants than they had before been able to obtain. 
The most important of these articles was the following :— 


** That, for the future, no attempt shall be made towards ter- 
minating religious differences but by the gentle and pacific me- 
thods of persuasion and conference.” Hist, Carles V. Vol. tv. p. 
200. 


In speaking of these Articles, Dr. Robertson remarks—“ In 
our age and nation, to which the idea of toleration is familiar, 
and its beneficial effects well known, it may seem strange that 
a method of terminating their dissensions, so suitable to the 
mild and charitable spirit of the Christian religion, did not 
sooner occur to the contending parties. But this expedient, 
however salutary, was so repugnant to the sentimengs and 
practice of Christians, during many agzs, that it did not lie 
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obvious to discovery.” It may also be observed, that the just 
and luminous principle contained in the article which bas been 
quoted was an advance far beyond the general light of that age ; 
and it was afterwards too often violated by both Catholics and 
Protestants: Yet from that period the principles of toleration 
gradually advanced till wars and capital punishments on ac- 
count of religious opinions, became the abhorrence of Chris- 
tian nations, and were of course generally abolished. 

From these important facts may it not be justly inferred 
that the progress of light will first diminish the frequency of 
political wars, and eventually explode the practice as barba- 
rous and beneath the dignity of man? Religious disputes and 
political controversies stand on equal ground as to affording 
any just cause for waging war. In every case resort to war is 
a proof of barbarism. 

After the Emperor Charles V, had resigned the affairs of 
government, and retired to a mofastery, he amused himself as 
a mechanic. ‘ He was particularly curious with regard to 
the construction of clocks and watches ; and having found, af- 
ter repeated trials, that he could not bring any two of them to 
go exactly alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture of sur- 
prise as well as regret on his own folly, in having bestowed so 
much time and labor on the more vain attempt of bringing 
mankind to a precise uniformity of sentiment, concerning the 
doctrines of religion.” Some of the warring rulers of the 
present age may yet be led to reflect with “ surprise and re- 
gret on” their “ own folly” and wickedness, in appealing to 
arms to decide their political disputes. After the benefits of 
the principles of peace shall have been experienced, some 
future historian may, in the language of Dr. Robertson, re- 
mark—* It may seem strange thata method of terminating 
their disSensions, so suitable to the mild and charitable spirit 
of the Christian religion, did not sooner occur to the contend- 
ing parties,” 


TRUTH TOLD BY NAPOLEON, 


“ A man when he is at the head of a few, during the disturb- 
ances of a country, is called a chief of rebels ; but when he suc- 
ceeds, effects great actions, and exalts his country and himself, 
from being styled chief of rebels, he is called general, sovereign, 
&c. Itis only success which makes him such.—lIt is success 
which makes the great man.” .Vapoleon in Exile, Vol. i. p. 104, 


“ When the canaille gains the day, it ceases any longer to be 
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the canaille. It is then called the nation. If it does not, why 
then some are executed, and they are called canaille, rebels, 
robbers, &c. Thus goes the world.” p. 267. 


These remarks of Napoleon are correct. Whatever may 
have been the motives or the characters of men who have ta- 
ken the lead in the civil commotions, insurrections, or revolu- 
tions of states or empires, in the outset they have been re- 
garded as rebels. But if successful, they are afterwards hon- 
ored as heroes, great generals, or sovereigns : If unsuccessful, 
they are punished as traitors, or rebels, and the worst of men. 
So in respect to their followers, they are at first regarded as 
the canaille, the rabble, or the mob. If successful, they are 
then called the nation, and honored as patriots; if unsuccess- 
ful, “ why then some are executed, and they are called the 
canaille, rebels, robbers, &c. ‘Thus goes the world!” and 
that too without any regardyto the justice or the injustice of 
the exertions, censured or applauded. 

In a letter from Alexander to Darius, during their contest, 
he says, “ And indeed the gods, who always declare for the 
just cause, have favored my arms.” In every insurrection 
and war from that time to the present, the same sentiment has 
perhaps been entertained by the successful party. Yet all 
well-informed men know, that success in war is no criterion 
for determining which of the parties was in the right, or 
whether both were not in the wrong. Dionysius was success- 
ful in his attempt to overturn the elective government of Syr- 
acuse, and to raise himself to the rank of sovereign. Love of 
liberty and regard to the welfare of the people, were the pre- 
texts by which he deluded the multitude ; but when he ob- 
tained the sovereignty, he reigned as a merciless tyrant. - Had 
he been unsuccessful, he doubtless would have been destroy- 
ed as arebel. Cromwell was a successful rebel in England, 
and of course was honored as Lord Protector. Had he fail- 
ed, he would probably have been beheaded or hanged. ‘The 
Leaders in the American Revolution were at first regarded as 
rebels. And had they been unsuccessful, many of them would 
doubtless have suffered an ignominious death. But success 
crowned them with glory. In the recent Revolution in Spain 
and Naples, want of ultimate success exposed many of the 
Leaders to banishment or death. Had they been successful, 
they would have been honored as Saviors. ‘ ‘Thus goes the 
world ;” for “ it is success makes the great man,” in the view 
of the unreflecting. 

Such being the case, and it being also certain, that the most 
wicked designs are sometimes accomplished under false pre- 
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tertces, and benevolent designs defeated for want of prudence 
or want of power; we should ever be cautious in estimating 
the characters of thosé who have taken a lead in public com- 
motions. For at such times it often happens that the vilest of 
men are exalted, while good men are destroyed. 


FEMALE MEDIATORS. 


Ancient History informs us that in the days of Romulus 
a war occurred between the Romans and the Sabines ;—that 
during the war the Sabines by stratagem obtained possession 
of the Capitoline,—in consequence of which a general engage- 
ment ensued.—This was renewed for several days with al- 
most equal success. “ The last engagement was fought in the 
valley between the Capitoliae and Quirnal hills.” After the 
battle had become general and the slaughter prodigious, the 
attention of the parties was attracted by a company of Sabine 
women Who had been married to Romans. These females 
with “ their hair loose and their ornaments neglected, rushed 
in between the combatants, regardless of their own danger, 
and with loud outcries implored their husbands and their chil- 
dren to desist. Upon this the combatants, as if by mutual 
impulse, let fall their weapons,” and ceased from the work of 
mutual destruction. A treaty of peace and union was soon 
formed; in which it was agreed “that Romulus and Ta- 
tius,” a king of the Sabines, “ should reign jointly in Rome 
with equal power and prerogative, and a hundred Sabines 
should be’ admitted into the Senate.” Goldsmith’s Roman 
History. 

In itiersisa’s History of Charles V. we have another 
pleasing account of the influenee and agency of females, in 
pring an end to a bloody and destructive war between the 

mperor Charles and his rival, Francis, the King of France. 
Two distinguished women, one from the family of Charles, 
the other from the family of Francis, entered into a corres- 
pondence and agreed to meet for the purpose of negotiating 
terms of peace. They accordingly met at a place appointed, 
and formed a treaty of peace which was accepted and ratified 
by the two monarchs. 


Such exertions on the part of females in time of war to put 
an end to the barbarous conflict, are truly amiable and praise- 
worthy. But pacific exertions in time of war are not all that 
belongs to the province of females. To put an end to war af- 
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ter it has long raged is indeed good ; but to prevent the com- 
mencement of war is still better. This it is believed would 
be completely in the power of females, were they but prop- 
erly instructed and properly disposed. When a waf is me- 
naced between two powers they might have great influence in 
soothing the minds of the parties, and disposing them to for- 
bear hostilities. But this is not all that is incumbent on them. 
As mothers and sisters they could instil the principles and 
the love of peace into their children and brothers, and thus 
lay a foundation for permanent and universal peace. Fe- 
males who delight in war and are disposed to employ their 
influence to promote it, give ample evidence of a barbarous 
education, and they may justly be regarded as semi-savages. 


PROJECT OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review has endeavoured to 
evince the impolicy of the Funding System, and ‘to prove 
that it would be better for a nation at war to levy a tax every 
year equal to its expenditures, than to resort to the Funding 
System to obtain supplies. Whatever may be thought of his 


other arguments, the following remarks are unquestionably 
important : 


“But there are other considerations, and those too of perhaps 
still greater importance, which equally show the superior advan- 
tages of the plan for raising the supplies within the year. It 
would teach the government, as well as the people, to be more 
frugal and economical, and to conduct the public business on a 
less extravagant and prodigal scale. The facility with which 
money is raised by the funding system, has been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of those innumerable wars that have continued to 
desolate the world since the revival of arts and literature in Eu- 
rope. It has tempted governments rashly to engage in the most 
ruinous enterprises; while, by deceiving the people with re- 
gard to ‘their inevitable consequences, it has rendered them but 
too ready to second and applaud the ambitious projects of their 
rulers. The lottery of war is the most expensive and destruc- 
tive of all lotteries. Its great prizes—its triumphs, and its con- 
quests—however attractive and magnificent they may appear—— 
are but a miserable compensation for the treasure and blood that 
must be spent in obtaining them.” 

“There cannot, says M. Ricardo, be a greater security for 
the continuance of peace, than the imposing on ministers the ne- 
cessity of applying to the people for taxes to support a war.” 
No. T7--on the Funding System and British Finances. 
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BRITISH REVIEW OF DB. WEBBER’S POEM ON WAR. 


A tate Number ofthe Herald of Peace contains a Review 
of Dr. Webber’s Poem entitled WAR. The review is intro- 
duced with the following friendly and respectful paragraphs. 


* We shall at all times hail, with peculiar pleasure, the literary 
exertions of our Trans-Atlantic brethren in the cause of Christ- 
ian benevolence, and shall ever be ready to render their efforts 
effectual on this side of the water, by giving to them all the pub- 
licity which our pages are capable of affording. 

“« America has long been an object of interesting contemplation. 
Its recent settlement—its growing importance—its rapid advan- 
ces in all the useful arts of life—the prosperous state of its civil 
and religious institutions—and finally, the humane and truly 
Christian endeavours which are making in the United States to 
diffuse a love of peace and a hatred of war—all contribute to el- 
evate both the country and the people in the estimation of the 
wise and good. 

“ The little publication, to which we now direct the attention 
of our readers, is honourable to the talents as well as to the feel- 
ings of the Author, and we trust it will operate very powerfully 
to the extension and general adoption of the principles of peace. 

“ It cannot have a better introduction to the attention of the 
public than its own preface.” 


Then follows the whole of the Preface, which we shall here 
copy, as deserving the serious attention of Poets and Chris- 
tians. 


“« War has been for ages the theme of poets; they have de- 
lighted to expatiate on its dangers and its triumphs; they have 
celebrated the glory of victory, the toils and achievements of the 
conqueror, and have not suffered the valour and fortitude of the 
vanquished to pass unnoticed or unpraised. Amid its scenes they 
have found the materials of splendid description, and its vicissi- 
.tudes have afforded them opportunities of displaying their pow- 
ers of captivating the attention, of awakening the imagination, 
and rousing the passions. 

* But in the glow of fancy and the ardour of inspiration, poets 
seem in general to have forgotten that they were men, and in 
modern times, not only that they were men, but that they were 
Christians ; that they bore the name of disciples of him, whose 
character was the very reverse of the character of those whom 
they celebrated as heroes, and for whose renown they lavishly 
exerted those powers which heaven assigned as a blessing, but 
which from their perversion have become a curse. 

“This censure may at first appear harsh, but will lose its se- 
verity if we consider for a moment how greatly man. in every 
condition is influenced by the desire of praise. From the mon- 
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arch to the slave, all pursue renown in some way or other, and . 
every pathway that leads to emineuce is trodden by multitudes. 
However much we may exult in the praises of our cotempora- 
ries, still there is something within us, that forbids the aspiring 
mind to be satisfied with a glory commensurate with our earthly 
existence ; something that prompts us to obtain a reputation that 
will survive us; a wish that our names may be remembered 
with honour, when our bodies shall have mouldered into dust. 
Every effect must correspond to its cause, and as historians and 
Poets, the chief dispensers of earthly renown, chose in the ear- 
liest times to devote their choicest powers to the task of immor- 
talizing the fame of the warrior, those who sought for glory 
sought to obtain it by military prowess. Their deeds and the 
example of preceding poets induced those that followed to a re- 
petition of praise, and the stream of glory has rolled on for ages, 
an unbroken torrent of splendid atrocity. The golden waters of 
fame have flowed over the field of battle, dazzling the eye with 
the brightness of their surface, and hiding in their bosom the 
horrdts and sufferings, at whose nakedness both nature and rea- 
son recoil. 

“ That this should still be the case, notwithstanding the wide 
dissemination of that religion whose great doctrine is peace and 
good will on earth, is truly deplorable ; and to those who know 
how early in life the mind receives a bias from education, it 
ought to be a subject of serious inquiry, why, while with, 
lips we profess ourselves followers of Christ, the actions, which 
we most love to celebrate and glory in performing, should be 
like those of the heathens, whose most powerful deities were 
but their own evil passions personified. 

“ At this time great endeavours are making to awaken men to 
a sense of their error, to cause them to see how widely they are 
wandering from the path of duty, and to excite them to a culti- 
vation of that peace, which their common origin and ultimate 
destination, in addition to the commands of religion, so power- 
fully recommend. Wishing to contribute his assistance, though 
feeble, to the promotion of so good a cause, the author has been 
induced to pursue a track but little trodden by poets, and has en- 
deavoured in the following work to portray some of the domes- 
tic wretchedness, dreadful scenes and mental depravity, of which 
war is the cause. ‘That this division is as good as any he might 
have chosen, he will not pretend to affirm; it was one that oc- 
curred to him, while thinking on the subject, as adapted to his 
purpose, and he has pursued it. How his labour will be viewed 
by the public is now to be determined; if favourably, his inten- 
tions will be answered and his hopes gratified ; if not, he will at 
least have this consolation, that the attempt in which he failed 
was in itself worthy of praise.” 


The British Reviewer proceeds and makes a selection of 
six passages from the Poem amounting to upwards of 230 
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lines. Each passage is preceded by remarks to show the ob- 
ject of the lines selected. The first passage is introduced 
with the following account of the work. 


“ The Work is divided into three parts, and the poet commen- 
ces the first by describing a beautiful country village on a sum- 
mer’s morning, and with this attractive picture contrasts its de- 
plorabie condition and that of its inhabitants at sunset, after it 
had been plundered and burnt by the sudden irruption of an ene- 
my. He then gives utterance to his feelings in the following 
address to the Deity: 


“ Eternal God! to whom belongs above 

The glorious attribute of boundless love, 

That never wearies, but is still the same; 

Father of life! from whom our being came ; 

Oh! why does man, in whom alone we find 

His Maker’s image, an immortal mind, 

Heediess of him from whom these mercies flow, 
Thus violate the laws of love below? 

Stained with his fellow’s blood before thee stand, 
Nor wake the thunder sleeping in thy hand ? 
Does thy approval wait upon the deed, 

When by each other’s hands thy creatures bleed ? 
Ah! no; thy laws with words of love replete, 
By Mercy’s angel written at thy feet, 

Forbid the strife ; let earth the mandate hear, 
And warring nations tremble and revere.” 


The Review thus concludes :-— 


“We hope that this little work will be republished in Eng- 
.and, and adorn the libraries of the friends of the gospel of peace, 
ranged by the side of the works of our own poets upon the same 
interesting and important subject.” 


It,may be hoped that such an account of the Poem from 
Great Britain, will induce American readers to examine it for 
themselves. 


REMARKABLE PRESENTATION OF A GRAND JURY, 


Tue following American Document we have not yet seen 
in the Newspapers of Massachusetts. It has however been 
seen in London, and copied from the Morning Chronicle into 
the Herald of Peace for the first quarter of the present year, 
accompanied with judicious and encouraging remarks. 


“ Atacourt of Sessions and Common Pleas, held at George- 
town, South Carolina, on the 3d of November, the following 
presentment was submitted to the Court by the Grand Jury :— 

** We preSent, as a grievance of no ordinary character, that ef- 
ficient measures have not been taken by the legislature of this 
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State to prevent the practice of duelling. It is one that is at va- 
riance with reason and common sense, and in direct opposition to 
every human and divine law. We conceive that this custom has 
not one good quality to recommend it. It does not always, and, 
indeed, but very seldom, establish the character of men, either 
for true courage or honour. Death, indeed, ends the quar- 
rel, but does not clear the ‘reputation. In all duels one party 
must be wrong; and it not unfrequently happens that both par- 
ties are so. For two men, therefore, to aim deadly weapons at 
each other’s bodies, where error and the passions inseparable 
from humanity interpose between them, is a species of madness 
unknown to barbarous nations, and disgraceful in our happy coun- 
try, enlightened as it is by the bright rays of science and the 
mild beams of pure religion. We would recommend to the leg- 
is!ature of the State, to pass such laws to prevent duelling as 
will compel men to bring what they may term their honourable 
grievances to the proper tribunals, our Courts of Justice. In 
these places, consecrated to truth and justice, passion, revenge, 
and mistaken notions of modern honour, will be overcome, and 
a practice so immoral and, above all, so abominable in the sight 
of God, be banished from our land. It is only necessary for men 
who possess character and influence to aid, by precept and ex- 
ample, the proper authorities in removing an evil so fraught with 
mischief—that, for light and trifling causes, so frequently severs 
the tender ties that endear us to each other; regardless of the 
most delicate feelings, wantonly reduces to despair a lonely fe- 
male and her helpless children; and rudely, in open daylight, in 
defiance of all law, and with petsons to witness the extraordina- 
ry act, deprives us of men whose talents and private virtues con- 
tribute so much to elevate our state to the proud raiik it now 
holds in the Union of our happy country.”—Morning Chronicle, 
January 18, 1824. 


The reasonings of the Grand Jury are good, and may be 
hailed as auspicious rays of Southern Light. We hope they 
will conduct to happy results in regard to duelling; and we 
request the reader carefully to observe how pertinently many 
of the remarks will apply to national conflicts. —Of the cus- 
tom of public war, as well as of duelling, we may truly say— 
“We conceive that this custom has not one good quality to 
recommend it.”—* In all duels”’—and in all public wars— 
“one party must be wrong; and it not unfrequently happens 
that both parties are so. For two men, therefore”—and much 
more for two armies of men—“ to aim deadly weapons at each 
other’s bodies, is a species of madness.”—* It is only neces- 
sary for men who possess character and influence to aid, by 
precept and example, the proper authorities in removing an 
evil so fraught with mischief.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


March 23, 1824. Tue Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the resolution of the 6th of January, instructing 
them to inquire into the expediency of repealing an act, entitled, 
*« An act making provision for the civilization of the Indian Tribes 
adjoining the frontier settlements,” passed on the 3d of March, 
1819, Report :-— 

That they have examined the subject embraced by the reso- 
lution, and beg leave to submit the following statement : 

The Committee have carefully examined the measures which 
have been adopted, for the disbursement of the annual allowance 
made by this law, and find them very judicious, and such as are 
best calculated to effectuate the benevolent designs of the Gov- 
ernment. i 

All the schools are increasing, and so urgent is the wish of the 
Indians to have their children educated, that numerous applica- 
tions are refused from the limited means which the schools pos- 
sess. The time of the children is not wholly devoted to their 
books, while at school; the girls are instructed in such arts as 
are suited to female industry in civilized life, and the boys are 
required to devote a part of their time in acquiring a knowledge 
of husbandry. The advances of male and female, in these 
branches are most satisfactory, and have already had no small in- 
fluence in inducing their parents to become less fond of an erat- 
ic life, and more inclined to have fixed residences, and rely for 
their support on the cultivation of the ground. Such has been 
the effect of the above circumstances, combined with some oth- 
ers not more influential, that at many of the places where schools 
have been established, the Indians have constructed comfortable 
dwellings, and now cultivate farms of considerable extent. They 
have become the owners of property necessary to agricultural 
pursuits, and for the conveniencies of life. 

The annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars, has encour- 
aged the benevolent and pious, in many parts of the country, to 
form associations and collect donations, with the view of aiding 
the humane purposes of the government. Hundreds of such as- 
sociations are now in active operation ; and they are much cheer- 
ed in their exertions by the rapid advance to civilization which 
the Indians have made. 

It requires but little research to convince every candid mind, 
that the prospect of civilizing our Indians was never so promis- 
ing as at this time. Never were means, for the accomplishment 
of this object, so judiciously@evised, and so faithfully applied, 
as provided in the above act, and the auxiliary aids which it has 
encouraged. It is believed to be an essential part of any plan 
for Indian civilization, that, with the rudiments of education, the 
males should be taught the arts of husbandry ; and the females to 
perform those domestic duties, which peculiarly belong to their 
Stations in civilized life, 
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These are combined in the exertions now making; and, from 
the good which has been done, the most pleasing anticipations of 
success are confidently cherished. There are many Indian na- 
tions, within our boundaries, who have experienced no aid from 
these efforts; being restricted in the means, the benefits are, 
consequently, limited. But the Committee are assured, that the 
continuation of the appropriation, seconded by the liberal and 
increasing aids which are afforded by voluntary contributions, 
will gradually, and most effectually, extend the benefits of the 
law to the remotest tribes, who inhabit our extensive domain. 
This will be a work of time, and for its accomplishment, great 
labor and perseverance will be necessary. The progress, how- 
ever, of this work, may be more rapid than any can now venture 
to anticipate. The instruction and civilization of a few enter- 
prizing youths, will have an immense influence on the tribes to 
which they belong. As the means are constantly applied, the 
numbers reclaimed will increase, and an increase of members 
will insure, in a geometrical preportion, success for the future. 

The civilization of the Indians has been viewed as a work of 
great national importance, by many whose talents and public ser- 
vices have rendered illustrious the annals of our country. This 
was an object of great solicitude with Washington, and to all who 
succeeded him. Prior to the passage of the above law, the at- 
tention of Congress was invited to the subject, in almost every 
annual message from the Executive. If the policy of this mea- 
sure were considered merely as a question of pecuniary interest, 
it is believed that but few would hesitate to sanction it. That it 
inculcates the most friendly disposition, on the part of the In- 
dians, no one, well informed on the subject, will venture to deny. 

They understand the motives of the government, and properly 
appreciate it. So far as the benefits of this policy are extended, 
will this feeling be cherished, and it affords the safest guarantee 
against future wars. To say nothing of the valuable lives which 
have been lost in the Indian conflicts we have had, how much 
treasure has been expended in our defence! More money was 
expended in protecting the exposed parts of our country from 
Indian depredations, during the late war, than would be required, 
if judiciously applied, to secure the great plan of Indian civili- 
zation. ‘ 

Shall we, from recent injuries, indulge a spirit of hostility 
against these unfortunate people? The principles of humanity, 
and the dignity of our government, forbid it. ‘There is much in 
their condition to excite our sympathies, as men, and our pro- 
tection, as Legislators They hav@been driven from this wide 
domain, to a territory far less desirable and of limited extent. 
They are constantly receding, as we are advancing. 

The Indians are not now what they once were. They have 
partaken of our vices, more than our virtues. Such is their con- 
dition, at present, that they must be civilized or exterminated ; 
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no other alternative exists. He must be worse than savage, who 
can view with cold indifference, an exterminating policy. All 
desire their prosperity, and wish to see them brought within the 
pale of civilization. 

From the various lights in which the Committee have viewed 
the policy of this law, they are convinced that it is founded in 
justice, and should not be repealed. They therefore submit to 
the House the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to repeal the law making an 


annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the civilization 
ef the Indians. 


N.B The foregoing paragraphs are not the whole of the 
pleasing Report; but these extracts will afford some consola- 
tion to balance the regrets occasioned by the Georgia demands 
respecting the Cherokees. We recollect no other Report in 
Congress, more expressive of enlightened and Christian phi- 
lanthropy. Epiror. 


— 
REMARKABLE DUELS IN MODERN TIMES. 


In a former Volume of the Friend of Peace we had occa- 
sion to notice a battle of two Judges in one of our Western 
States. In the course of the last Summer the following ac- 
count appeared in our Newspapers :— 


“We learn from Arkansas that on the 26th of May a duel was 
fought on the bank of Mississippi, in Tennessee, between the 
Hon. Andrew Scott and the Hon Joseph Selden, both Judges of 
the United States court for the territory af Arkansas ;—when at 
the first fire the latter was shot through the heart, and expired 
immediately, leaving a numerous circle of friends to lament his 
folly and his contempt of the laws which he had sworn to re- 
spect!” Centinel. 

In copying this account we have retained the title Honorable ; 
we think however that the epithet infamous would have been more 
pertinent. What morals are to be expected in a community 
whose Magistrates or Judges are known to be murderers ? 


The same paper from which the battle of the two Judges 
was taken, contained also an account of a duel between Lieut. 
General Lord Londonderry and Ensign Battier. Asa pun- 
ishment for this offence, it is said, the Ensign’s “name had 
been struck from the half-pay list,” and his Majesty through 
the Commander in Chief in General Orders, had expressed 
his concern and displeasure “ that an officer of Lord London- 
derry’s high rank and military reputation should have com- 
mitted himself ia a personal collision with an inferior officer.” 
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We have since seen the “ General Orders” of the Duke of 
York, containing the King’s reprimand of Lord Londonderry. 
His Lordship’s concern in the duel is represented as a “ trans- 
action at variance) with the principles of subordination, and 
therefore of a tendency injurious to the discipline of the ar- 
my.”—If we have not misunderstood the General Orders, the 
ground of his Lordship’s blame is supposed to be, his accept- 
ing a challenge from an officer so much inferior to himself in 
rank. From which it would seem that had he fought with an 
equal and killed him he would have escaped the reprimand ! 
We hope however, that more was intended than is expressed, 
and that preserving “ discipline” in the army was not the on- 
ly object. 

Professor Griscom, in his Travels, gives the following ac- 
count of a duel fought between two Clergymen in Brussels. 


“One circumstance which I was credibly informed of, has 
thrown great discredit on the Protestant cause. Two English 
ministers, while in the exercise of their clerical functions, quar- 
relled with each other; a challenge was given, and accepted, and 
the dispute was settled by pistols. Thus reconciled, they re- 
sumed their stations in the church, and still continue to preach.” 


The American battle of the two Judges, the British battle 
of the Lord and the Ensign, and the Brussel’s battle of two 
Clergymen, afford some idea of the height which civilization 
has attained in the several countries; or rather the depth of 
Gothic barbarism from which they have yet to emerge. Du- 
elling among Clergymen would perhaps be unpopular in Brit- 
ain, and in the United States. But if the practice is honora- 
ble, why should Ministers of the Gospel be denied the road to 
fame? And in what respect is it more criminal or more in- 
consistent for Ministers to fight duels with each other, than to 
encourage their hearers to fight in the wars of Princes or na- 
tions ? 


EIGHTH REPORT OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY, ABRIDGED. 


Arter a brief introduction, and a call on the “ Christian 
professor,” on “ Fathers” and “ Mothers” to exert their influ- 
ence in the cause of peace, the Report proceeds as follows :— 


«“ The Ladies of Lymington, Gisborough, and Leeds, have set a 
praiseworthy example to the rest of their sex, by the establish- 
ment of Female Auxiliary Peace Societies. To, these we have 
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‘o add the Ladies of Tavistock, whose formation of a Female As- 
sociation in connexion with the Auxiliary Peace Society estab- 
lished in that place, was adverted to ini a former Report; an 
example which we should be glad to see imitated in other places 
where there are already Auxiliary Societies, as believing it to 
be calculated more effectually to bring into operation female 
influence, in favour of the mild’ and benignant virtues of Chris- 
tianity. 

It might seem almost superfluous to solicit the co-operation of 
ministers of the Gospel on an occasion like the present; it Be- 
ing their peculiar province to énforce on men the doctrines and 
precepts of our holy Religion ; but, alas! so long and so general 
have been some of the deviations from the apostolic practice, 
and so interwoven with the ecclesiastical as well as civil institu- 
tions of Christian nations, that many good and pious men have 
been carried away with the prevailing customs, without suffi- 
ciently examining whether they were authorized by the Christian 
moral code as exhibited in the New Testament. * * * Eras- 
mus, a Roman Catholic Ecclesiastic of the 16th century, saw the 
inconsistency of War with Christianity ; and he has, with a bold- 
ness which redounds to his honour, publicly, in his writings, 
exposed, with his usual acuteness ‘and eloquence, the incongruity 
of the character of the Warrior with that of the Christian.. And 
shall Protestant Divines of the 19th century be less zealous to 
purge Christianity from the corruptions by which it has been 
debased, than a Roman Catholic Priest of the 16th century ? Shall 
they evince less earnestness in their attempts fo restore to the 
Christian character that genuine mark of discipleship which may 
again revive the observation, “ Behold these Christians, how 
they love one another!” * * * 

In connexion with the preceding invitation to the ministers 
of the Gospel in this nation, it is peculiarly gratifying to your 
Committee, that they have to announce a good example which 
lias been set by our American brethren. In a communication 
which has been received from an American mission, settled at 
Bombay, the Missionaries freely offer to co-operate with the 
London Peace Society, in its endeavours to remove the stain of 
War from the Christian profession. * * * 

Your Committee have received the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Peace Society of Massachusetts and the Sixth Annual 
Report of that of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
These Reports evince the same zeal and persevering ex- 
ertions in the common cause, for which our American co- 
adjators have been so eminently distinguished. * * * We 
cannot refrain from congratulating our Trans-atlantic breth- 
ren on the additional bond of union which has been cemented by 
the late Treaty between the two countries, formed upon the 
noble principle of reciprocally waving some national rights, more 
effectually to attain their object of eradicating that most wicked 
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system of robbery and murder—the Slave Trade. . The philan- 
thropic and humane object of this Treaty is highly creditable to 
both the contracting parties. May the future contests between 
two nations “alliedyby common ancestry, common language,” 
and by religion, be only those bloodless ones of endeavouring to 
excel each other in promoting Christian benevolence ard the 
good of mankind. Neither can we forbear from adverting with 
satisfaction to the recent address of the President of the United 
States to the Congress, in which he mentions the proposals 
which had been made by that government to the great European 
Powers, for “the abolition of private war on the seas;” as 
evincing a more enlightened policy than that which has hereto- 
fore influenced nations in their intercourse with each other. 

The last communication from the Hants Peace Society, at 
Rawden, in Nova Scotia, was encouraging; but a detailed ac- 
count of their proceedings and progress has not yet been receiv- 
ed. The connexion with the Society of Christian Morals at 
Paris is maintained, with whom your Committee exchanges 
publications. 

Two new Auxiliary Societies have been established within 
the past year; one at Ross, in Herefordshire, the other at 
Loughborough, in Leicestershire ; and from the accounts re- 
ceived, it appears, that in some parts of the country, where 
there has been no regular correspondent, an increasing convic- 
tion of the pacific obligations of the Gospel is produced, by the 
circulation of the Tracts and Herald of Peace. Among other 
means which your Committee have adopted, to call the attention of 
the public to the important Gospel principles which we advocate, 
may be noticed, the plan adopted of laying the Herald of Peace, 
as it comes out, on the tables of Reading Rooms, in different 
parts of the kingdom. They have also adopted measures which 
they hope may produce a more extended co-operation of the 
ministers of the Gospel. New editions of the Tracts Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
and 6, besides the Seventh Annual Reportand the Herald of Peace, 
have been published since the last Report, making in all 23,000 ; 
comprising a tetal of 304,250, printed since the foundation of 
the Society. The sales and distributions this year have been 
21,750. The amount of subscriptions and donations received 
this year is £575. 7s. 94d. But though your Committee have to 
congratulate you on this increase of the contributions during the 
past year, they have nevertheless to regret that their resources 
are not sufficient to allow them to embrace new openings of ser- 
vice which have presented themselves : they have therefore to so- 
licit the increased exertions of their friends, to enable them to 
disseminate the principles of the Society with a vigour and ac- 
tivity commensurate with their importance. 

The labours of your Committee are not directed through a 
channel which leads to brilliant results—their movements are 
tranquil and unobtrusive; these results, and these movements 
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for the past year, are now before you; and to theim your Com- 
mittee think they may confidently appeal, as ha that they 
have not neglected the trust reposed in them. That the object, 
which by moral means only we are endeavouring to accomplish, 
is not a popular one, you cannot be ignorant. Those corrup- 
tions of the Christian system which we oppose, are too strongly 
upheld by a complication of secular interests, to give way to 
the light of truth without a long and severe conflict; but let us, 
for our encouragement, remember, that this conflict is the same 
in its nature as that which Christianity had to maintain at its 
first promulgation. The interests (atleast the supposed interests) 
of this world, and the obligations’ of Christianity, always have 
been, and will more or less continue to be, at variance; till the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of the Lord and of 
his Christ. * * * _ 


N. B. In the Nos. of the Herald of Peace which accompani- 
ed the above Report, there are several animating Reports 
from Auxiliary Societies. In these are mentioned some new 
publications in favor of peace, and considerable aid from news- 
papers, in which important articles have been inserted. Our Brit- 
ish brethren appear to entertain a high opinion of that part of our 
President’s last Speech to Congress which relates to privateering 
and maritime depredations. They are much gratified with his 
proposition to the maritime powers of Europe for the abolition of 
this unjust and piratical mode of warfare, deeming it as evidence 
of the progress of light and humane priaciples. , They have al- 
so recorded with strong marks of approbation, the following sen- 
timent publickly avowed by Mr. Canning, the British Secretary 
of the Foreign Department—* Our uLTimaTe oBJECT MUST BE THE 
Peace or THE Wor.p.” Eprror. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SEVENTH REPORT OF THE RHODE-ISLAND PEACE 
SOCIETY, 


“ Eacu ieterning anniversary of the Rhode-Island and Provi- 


dence Plantations Peace Socicty, reminds its Directors of their ob- 
ligations to place before its members a faithful account of their 
exertions and prospects in the cause of peace, and of the state of 
ether Societies who are engaged in the heavenly cause of pro- 
moting “peace on earth and good will to men.” Nor would 
they be unmindful of their paramount obligations to the God of 
Peace, whose goodness and mercy has been extended to us as a 
nation, in preserving us from the direful calamities of war, and 
the desolations of pestilence and famine. To Him would we of- 
' fer the homage of our hearts, and fervently desire, that as indi- 
viduals, as a Society, and as a nation, we may never forget any 
of his benefits. 
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* On reviewing the doings of the Society the past. year, the 
Directors view, with regret that,their limited resources have not 
permitted them to make, greater exertions in printing and circu- 
lating tracts which.might ealighten the understandings of our fel- 
low-citizens upon the sinfulness of that state of mind which per- 
mits map to be the foe of hig fellow-man. They cannot but hope 
that the generous subscriptions and donations of the friends of 
peace will enable them in the ensuing year to increase their ex- 
ertions in promoting the benevolent objects of our Association. 

“ There have been printed, and: circulated at the expense of 
the Society the year. past, five hundred copies of the, Sixth An- 
nual Report, eight. thousand five hundred copies of valuable se- 
lections on the subject of War, attached to the Rhode-island Al- 
manack, and the usual, number of copies of the Friend of Peace; 
have been purchased and distributed, making im the whole, fifty- 
five thousand nine hundred and seventy-six tracts, which have 
been printed, purchased and circulated since the formation of 
this Society... In addition to this, many benevolent members of 
this Society have printed and purchased at their own expense, 
the Letters'to Governor Strong, and the Friend of Peace. ‘These 
tracts have been distributed throughout this State, and several 
of the sister States. Our Reports have been regularly forwand- 
ed to all the Societies with which we correspond, both im our 
own and: foreign ‘countries. As far as our knowledge extends, 
we have good veason to believe that they have been favourably 
received, and that they have contributed towards cxciting a spir- 
it of inquiry among Christians, whether war is consistent with 
the spirit and design ofthe peaceful religion which they pro- 
fess.” to 

“The accounts received from the Peace Societies in the Uni- 
ted States, are encouraging, and there is reason to hope that the 
seed which has been sown will in due time yield a plentiful har- 
vest. The Ohio Peace Society, with its branches, is still devot- 
ed to the good work, and the Pennsylvania, recently formed, has 
two auxiliaries, one 4n Philadelphia, and one in the State of New- 
York. 

“The new Societies formed in different parts of the United 
States, and the numerous periodical publications which appear 
in defence of pacifick sentiments, are sure indications that the 
publick mind has become more enlightened and interested upon 
these important subjects. The state of peace which we now en- 
joy, is highly favourable to the progress of our views, and we 
cannot but hope that our highly favoured country will be as dis- 
tingu'shed for its love of peace, as for its love of liberty; and 
that those who profess the name of Jesus, will possess and exer- 
cise his spirit, and imitate his divine example. 

“ Since our last Anniversary, we have received from the Lon- 
don Peace Society, several interesting letters, accompanied with 
the ‘Herald of Peace, and their Seventh Annual Report. From 
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these, we have obtained the cheering intelligence that the cause 
of peace is gradually advancing in Great-Britain and the neigh- 
bouring countries, that the Society had then printed since its 
commencement, two hundred and sixty-nine thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty Tracts, and that the sales and distributions of the 
preceding year had amounted to twenty thousand four hundred 
and ten ; and that the receipts of the Socity in subscriptions and 
donations, exceeded one thousand sevep hundred and seventy dol- 
Jars. 

“We have thus given a brief outline of the proceedings and 
prospects of this and the other Peace Societies with whom we 
maintain a correspondence. And from all that has come to our 
knowledge, we are firmly persuaded that their labours are not 
in vain, and ‘ that in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.’” 


APOLOGY: FOR FEMALES, BY A LADY, 


¢ ; [For the Friend of Peace.]} 
Mr. Eprror, 


Tue extract from the Christian Mirror containing some re- 
marks respecting the influence of women on public opinion rela- 
tive to war, together with the often repeated inquiries of my 


son, about 12 years old, respecting the wars recorded in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, gave rise to the following reflections. If they 
contain any hints, that may be useful in promoting the grand ob- 
ject of your society, they are at your disposal. 

It is observed in the extract from the Christian Mirror, that 
“ not one female writer of any eminence has ever employed her 
pen in favour of peace.” Can this be, because we delight in ra- 
pine and murder? Can this be, because we wish to be torn from 
husbands, sons, brothers, and all the dearest relations of life? 
Can this be—but I will trace the horrors no farther; venturing 
at once to deny that such depravity attaches itself to any, except- 
ing the worst of the daughters of Adam. 

Why then, it will be asked, do they not exert all their influ- 
ence, and it is great, in turning their husbands, sons, brothers, 
and friends from their false notions of true heroism of charac- 
ter? We will inquire into some of the prevailing causes of the 
incorrect views, which good women, as well as good men, have 
formed on the subject of war. We will confine ourselves to 
countries where the Bible is read, and where the people are, at 
least, nominal Christians. 

It is the custom to put the Bible into the hands of Children be- 
fore they can attach any correct ideas to what they read. Un- 
der the Old Testament dispensation, wars were very frequent. 
God commanded his chosen people to go up against the heathen, 
and utterly to destroy them. The extermination of man and. 
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beast was sometimes directed by him who rules in the armies 
above and among the inhabitants of the earth beneath. Chil- 
dren receive these facts among their earliest impressions ; and 
little care is taken to. point out to the young inquirers, the causes 
which produced such signal displays of God’s moral discipline. 
Is not this one cause, why we form deep, but erroneous ideas re- 
specting war, and the Necessity of war? Is not the young mind 
led to think of the wars, which are spreading havoc over half of 
this fair creation as necessary evils, almost as natural as the re+ 
turn of day and night, of seed time and harvest ? 

Again—we suffer children to pass from the reading of the Old 
Testament to that of the New, without leading them to reflect 
on the immense difference between the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations. 

The Gospel breathes love and mercy. When Christ was 
born, Angels proclaimed peace on earth and good will to man. 
Christ is the Prince of peace. Children should be told that this 
Messiah, this Redeemer, this great Exemplar to mankind, ex- 
pressly declares it to be the will of his God and our God, that we 
should love our enemies, that we should do good to them that 
hate us; that we must love one another, or we cannot see the 
kingdom of God. They should be taught to notice what a spirit 
of peace, of love, of lowliness, of benevolence, and of piety; 
breathes throughout the Gospels. ‘The unequivocal disapproba 
tion, with which war is spoken of, should be pointed out to them. 
“Whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not of your lusts?” If the Bible is indeed a standard of faith, they 
should early learn to dread lowering the standard of virtue there 
erected. Jesus Christ has said, “lf a man strike thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the left also.” This command breathes 
only peace, and, in the strongest manner, teaches us to bear 
great injuries, rather than return evil for evil. To indolent pa- 
rents and negligent teachers may be traced the evil of which 
the writer in the Christian Mirror complains: 

Nor is it from Sacred Writ alone, that educated children im- 
bibe wrong notions concerning war and the necessity of war. 
Almost all the works of taste, all classic literature rivet impres- 
sions upon the young mind, inimical to the calm, dispassionate 
voice of peace. And I am fully persuaded, that the reason why 
women have not Been as active as men, in eradicating these deep 
rooted and long standing errors from their hearts, is, because 
their education is less perfect. Men of liberal education and 
liberal views trace with clearness and precision effects to their 
proper causes, They clearly see the progress of the human 
mind from the earliest to the latest ages. It was their privilege, 
first to have discovered, that now is the time to hope, that ex- 
ertions to establish the reign of the Prince of Peace, will be 
eventually successful. All great events are produced by slow, 
and often noiseless steps, Education is better attended to, more 
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jyadicious plans are adopted. Teachers, once severe, are laying 


by the rod, and using the far better way of parental tenderness 
and patient attention: watching, as the mind develops its pow- 
ers, pouring in instruction as it will bear it, and with a firm, but 
gentle hand, rooting out error and implanting principle. Soon, 
{ trust, will the Friends of Peace see well educated and enlight- 
ened women crowding to their standard, and enriching their val- 
uable work with intellectual wealth. 

The time is fast approaching, when neither men nor women 
will take any thing upon trust. They will search for them- 
selves, and see “whether these things are so.” Let each 
friend to the religion of our blessed Master persevere in the cer- 
tain, though slow effort, to promote peace on earth and good 
will to men. To do this effectually, let them disseminate knowl- 
edge ; let the rising generation be instructed right in the truths 
of our holy religion. Let not classic knowledge be imparted 
without leading the inquiring mind to mark the hand of God in 
each eventful period of history, agd to trace the gradual break- 
ing forth of that glorious light, which burst upon the world, 
when the Son of .righteousness arose. Let it be taught, that, 
since God in mercy granted a new dispensation; since the ad- 
vent of the Prince of Peace, new means are used to draw us to 
the throne of Almighty love. We now must love one another. 
wars must cease, passion must be subdued, and revenge banished 
from the heart, or we never can hope to rise to the majesty of 
perfected beings, fit associates for the high intelligences of an 
eternal world. 


NELSON’S CHARGE TO A MIDSHIPMAN. 


“‘THere are three things, young gentleman, which you are 
constantly to bear in mind. 
First, you must always implicitly obey orders, without at- 
tempting to form any opinion of your own respecting their pro- 
riety. 
; Sati, you must consider every man your enemy who 
speaks ill of your king. And 
Thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.” 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, Vol. i. Chap. iii. 


“ With these feelings,” says the biographer, “he engaged in 
the anti-jacobin war ;” nor does the biographer, any more than 
the Admiral, appear to have been aware that such “ feelings” are 
antichristian and diabolical, the reverse of every thing required 
by the Gospel. 

The first of these precepts is founded on one of the grossest 
of all delusions, What! is a rational being, who is accountable 
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to God for all his actions, implicitly to obey the orders of a man, 
fallible like himself, “ without attempting to form any opinion of 
his own respecting their propriety.” Yet in the military or na- 
val code, this precept is regarded as binding on soldiers or sea- 
men, and even on all the subordinate officers, till you ascend to 
the commander in chief. On such ground inferior officers, sol- 
diers, and seamen, feel justified in executing orders for the most 
horrible acts of injustice, rapine, devastation, and cruelty. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that Nelson himself in sev- 
eral instances disobeyed the orders of his superiors ; but success 
secured him from punishment. In one instance he disobeyed on 
the following ground, as stated by himself:—* J must either dis- 
obey my orders, or disobey acts of Parliament, 1 determined up- 
on the former, trusting to the uprightness of my intentions, and 
believing that my country would not let me be ruined for pro- 
tecting ler commerce.” Vol. i. p. 50. 

Nelson was then a Captain under Admiral Hughes. In his 
opinion the orders of the Adniiral were in opposition to the res 
quirements of an act of Parliament. The Parliament he regard- 
ed as the higher authority, and therefore felt justified in diso- 
beying the Admiral’s orders. On the same principle, when the 
requirements of a man, however high in office, are in opposition 
to the command of Jehovah, it is a duty incumbent on every one 
to obey God rather than man. 

With regard to the second of Nelson’s injunctions, it is diff- 
cult to conceive of any principle of reason, justice, or religion, 
on which it could be founded. It seems however, to be founded 
on a principle which is well known to be false—* The King can 
do no wrong.” 

As Nelson was a professed Christian, the turpitude of his third 
precept will appear by contrasting it with a precept of the Mes- 
siah :-— 

Netsoy. ‘ You must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.” 

Jesus Canist. * Ye have heard that it hath been said—Thon 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But} say unto 
you, Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you; do good to 
them that hate you; and pray for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” 

Now which is to be obeyed by Christians, a Nelson or the Messi- 
ah? It will be urged, that war can never be waged with a pros- 
pect of advantage, unless soldiers are excited to hate their antag- 
onists, nor unless they will yield a blind and implicit obedience 
to their officers. This is granted; but what follows? Not that 
men may lawfully be excited to hate one another, nor that they 
should be taught to degrade themselves to a level with dogs, by 
unreflecting obedience to unjust mandates; but that the whole 
business of war is offensive to God and degrading to man, and 
should therefore be abolished. 

It isa remarkable fact that, while implicit obedience is re- 
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quired as the first of military duties, it is a common thing for the 
officers of one party to try to persuade the soldiers of the other, 
to violate the commands of their superiors, to desert, and even to 
change sides in the contest! Such is the palpable inconsistency 
of the popular laws and usages of war. 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS HOLYOKE, LL. D. 


(From the Concord Register.) 


LINES, 


Suggested by seeing the name of the venerable Dr. Hotyvore, of Salem, oc: 
cupying the oldest place on the Harvard College Catalogue, and standing 
alone, unstarred, among hundreds of his cotemporaries, like a beacon-light 
shining amidst a dark and cheerless expanse. 


Hart, venerated man! the weight of years— 

The agitations of this fitful life— 

The “thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to” — 
The “ besom of destruction,” which hath swept 

O’er cities, and o’er nations, in the form 

Of earthquakes, plagues, and devastating wars— 
Have crumbled all thy fellows to the dust, 

And "d by thee unscath’d. Thou, in thy strength, 
And by the helpof an Almighty arm, 

Hast stood, an oak among the forest trees, 

And given thy shelter to a weary world. 

Thou standest, still, green e’en in thy old age, 

Thou patriarch of a century! Ages hence, 

When generations, yet unborn, shall ask 

The path to honor, and to virtuous fame— 

To happy, healthful life—serene old age— 

And a most glorious and triumphant close— 

The name of HOLYOKE shall to them descend, 
Rich in example, and with blessings fraught. &. 


With pleasure we transplant the foregoing lines from a News- 
paper into the pages of the Friend of Peace, as a tribute of re- 
spect justly due—not to one whose laurels are stained-with blood, 
but to a man of benevolence and peace, who has acquired esteem 
by doing good. Dr, Holyoke became a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society soon after it was organized. Early in 
1822 he became a Lire Susscriser, being then in his 95th year. 
Among the members of M. P. S. there are many advanced in 
years, but Dr. Holyoke is believed to be several years in ad- 
vance of any other Member; and he is perhaps the oldest Mem- 
ber of a Peace Society who is now living in any part of the 
world. 

Both before and after the coming of the Messian, a great por- 
tion of mankind were in the habit of adoring a8 gods or demi- 
gods the most successful Desolaters of the earth; yet he never 
said, Blessed are the War-makers ;—but he did say, “Blessed are 
the Peaca-maxeas; for they shall be called the sons of God.” 

8 
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LETTER FROM THE PEACE SOCIETY IN LONDON, 


London, 16th of Tth month, 1824. 
My pear FRienp, 


Ir was with very great pleasure that I received and laid before 
our Committee thy letter of May 5th. I have now to observe, 
that the 30 copies of No. 35, Friend of Peace—30 of No. 6—40 of 
the Eighth Report—12 Bigelow’s Address, have been duly receiv- 
ed, and were cordially acceptable. How we rejoice in these re- 
ciprocations of friendly offices! 

By the London Packet, | expect thou wilt receive 18 copies of 
No. 9, and 18 of No. 10 of the Herald of Peace, New Series. 
We propose to send also the ustal number of our Eighth Annual 
Report, when it is published. But in the mean time we send two 
copies of it without the list of subscribers. The Friend of Peace, 
I am glad to see, continues to be conducted with spirit; and, if 
we regard the subject, is not deficient in variety. 1 think its 
publication must be extensively useful. 1 have been much pleas- 
ed with Bigelow’s Address. It would be very gratifying to our 
Committee if some of our great men in this country would lend 
their influence and exertions, as they appear to do with you, in 
support of this glorious cause. I consider that there is some- 
thing in your institutions more favorable to the progress of pacif- 
ic principles than in ours. 1 expect that America will very soon 
stand high in the world as a glorious and enlightened innovator 
on the side of Peace, national justice, and humanity. But you 
must first get entirely rid of slavery. ‘ 

* * * * 


I can scarcely say how much I value the personal token to my- 
self—the Frienp or Yourn. It is in itself an excellent work for 
children—and I value it for the Author’s sake—my two eldest 
are greatly pleased with it. Accept the assurance of my respect 
and Christian love, and believe me thy sincere friend. 


Tuomas Hancock. 


= 
REMARKABLE CELEBRATIONS, 


Art a public festival Pausanias, a young. Nobleman, assassinated 
King Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. Intelligence of 
this event soon reached Athens, and the people of that city aban- 
doned themselves to transports of joy, under the influence of De- 
mosthenes. “He also engaged them to offer sacrifices to thank 
the gods for the good news, and by a decree ordained a crown 
to, Pausanias, who had committed the murder.” Rollin. 

So much for Pagan celebrations in ancient times. Let us see 
whether Christians in later ages have been more humane. 

Perhaps no sanguinary event ever made a deeper or more du- 
rable impression of horror on the minds. of the people of sur- 
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roanding nations, than the massacre which occurred in France, 
in 1572, under the reign of Charles IX. By treacherous promi- 
ses and professions, the Huguenots or Protestants had been lulled 
and put off their guard till preparations had been completed for 
their destruction. Then on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s day 
the signal was given, and the butchery commenced. ‘“ About 
500 gentlemen were murdered in Paris alone, and nearly 10,000 
persons of inferior condition. The same barbarous orders were 
sent to all the provinces of the Kingdom; and a like carnage en- 
sued at Rouen, Lyons, Orleans, and several other cities. Sixty 
thousand Protestants are stifposed to have been massacred in dif- 
ferent parts of France. Persons of every condition, age, and sex, 
suspected of adhering to the reformed opinions, were involved 
in one undistinguished ruin.” Modern Europe. 

With pleasure we observe that in the present age this horri- 
ble slaughter is deplored and detested by Catholics as well as by 
Protestants; but in the age of its occurrence, “ at Rome, and in 
Spain, the massacre of St. Bartholomew was the subject of pub 
lic rejoicings; and solemn thanks were returned to God for its 
success, under the name of the TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH MILITANT.” 
Not only so, the French “ Parliament instituted an annual pro 
cession, on St. Bartholomew’s day, in commemoration of the de- 
liverance of the Kingdom; and a medal was struck in honor of 
the same event!” 

Now we may ask, which was the more heathenish and inhu 
man, the Pagan celebration at Athens, or the Christian celebra- 
tions in France, Rome, and Spain? Alas! how often have Chris- 
tians celebrated exploits as praiseworthy and glorious, which 
Heaven must abhor and posterity condemn! Why are not the 
usual celebrations of victories obtained in war as perfectly hea- 
thenish and barbarous, as either of those which have now been 
exhibited? And why may not assassins, duellists, highwaymen, 
and bucaniers, as well as other warriors, celebrate their respec- 
tive victories? If men of this age censure the Catholics of former 
times for celebrating the victory obtained in the massacre of the 
Huguenots, should we not beware lest our prejudices and passions 
expose us, in a similar manner, to the censure of future and more 
enlightened generations ? 

What is the tendency of the usual celebrations of victories in 
Christendom, but to harden the heart, to cherish the passions for 
strife, to perpetuate national prejudices, and to sow the seeds o. 
future collisions and calamities? If a man of real benevolence 
has been assailed by a misguided neighbor, and in defending him- 
self has happened to kill the assailant; what would be his feel- 
ings and conduct? He would indeed be .grateful to God for his 
own preservation, but could he wish a public celebration of his 
victory, and exult in the fall of his brother? Could he thus vio- 
late the laws of Heaven and insult or wound the friends of the 
slain! 
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To neutralize the ohpectien against a candidate for the Presi- 
‘dency, founded on the fact that he was formerly a duellist, a wri- 
ter in the American Statesman has reminded his readers, that 
‘most of the distinguished officers of the Revolution were con- 
cerned in affairs of honor ; and that the present Chief Magistrate 
of the nation lent his countenance to this debased and debasing 
relick of chivalry.” In proof of the latter fact, he has published 
letters that passed between General Hamilton and Mr. Monroe 
in 1797, in which each of them professed a willingness to fight 
should the other be disposed to challenge. The writer then 
proceeds to say,— ; 

“The practice of adjusting personal animosities by an appeal to arms is 
now deservedly reprobated by the high-minded and honorable of all en- 
lightened nations. The progress of moral science and the holy and happy 
influences of the Christian religion, have raised a tone and standard of pub- 
lic sentiment, which discountenance it. But there has been atime when 
public sentiment, in one portion of our country at least, not only encourag- 
ed but required it for the defence of reputation. Then it was that the indi. 
viduals to whom I have alluded committed the offence which I admit is ma- 
lum in se, and not merely prohibitum.—it is not to be inferred that such 
would now be the resort of either of them. Their splendid reputations, 
which exist on public opinion, is a sufficient guarantee that they would not 
outrage the moral feelings of their countrymen.” 


These remarks are here introduced, not for any electioneering 


purpose, but to show the opinion of the writer in regard to the 
progress of public sentiment on the subject of duelling, and to 
lead all who delight in blood to reflect on the destiny which 
awaits them. Ona future day some writer, to set aside an ob- 
jection against war-makers, may have occasion to repeat the 
apology for duellists with little variation, and say In their behalf, 
— The practice of adjusting national animosities by an appeal 
to arms is now deservedly reprobated by the high-minded and 
honourable of all nations; but there has been a time when pub- 
lic sentiment not only encouraged but required it for the defence 
of reputation. Then it was that the individuals to whom I have 
alluded, committed the offence.—It is not to be inferred that 
such would now be the resort of either of them.” 

While Christians of a more enlightened age may candidly ad- 
mit the force of such an apology, will they not blush for the bar- 
barity of their ancestors, who approved “ the practice of adjust- 
ing personal animosities, or national animosities, by an appeal to 
arms ?”’—‘ Forget not,” says the Abbe Raynal, “ that the lever 
of power has no other fulcrum than opinion.” The remark is 
equally applicable to “ the lever” of duelling and “ the lever” of 
national hostilities. Let public opinion be enlightened, and both 
customs will be consigned to infamy and oblivion. 

One remark more may be useful. If the writer in the States- 
man is correct, no apology can be admitted for those of our coun- 
trymen who may hereafter engage in duelling ; for public senti- 
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ment has ceased to “‘ require” the practice. Nor can they any 
longer be regarded as “ gentlemen of honor ;” for such “ an ap- 
peal to arms is now deservedly reprobated by the high-minded 
and honorable of all enlightened nations.””—In former times the 
word knave signified a “boy” or a “ servant ;” but it now signi- 
fies “a petty rascal,” a “scoundrel ;” so the word duellist was 
formerly understood to mean a “ gentleman of honor,” but hence- 
forth it may signify a low-minded man, a malicious felon! So let 
it be: and let us hope that similar changes will occur in the 
meaning of the words soldier, warrior, and conqueror. 






































ADDRESS TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 
From the Slaves in the Land of Freedom. 
[From the Centinel.] 


Massa, General Lafayette, 

We poor Negroes not forget, 

How. you came to this good land, 

When our White men made a stand, 
Anxious for their Liberty, 

Though they little were from free ;— 
How for them you bravely fought, 
When to war the tribes were brought— 
Fought for Freedom and for Life, 
Deeming this a glorious strife. 









































Now again you come to see 

Grand effects of Liberty ; 

Freemen make their voices swell, 
Loudly boasting “ All is well,”— 
Welcome you in every State, 
Friend of man both good and great, 
Who in time of fearful need, 

Join’d their cause, exposed to bleed, 
Telling with unbounded glee, 

How they give their hearts to thee ! 
































Now Massa, the General, the Liberty man, 
We ask you some questions as well as we can :— 

As the Whites gain’d the Freedom for which they contended, 
Could you have supposed, when the war had thus ended, 
That they would bind over the African race, 

To thraldom unceasing and endless disgrace— 

Inflicting more evils as thousaads to one, 

Than the Rulers of Britain on them had e’er done,— 
Ah, hold us as cattle for barter and sale, , 
And leave us desponding our state to bewail ? 
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Did you, Sir, imagine such pleaders for right, 

Would quickly prove Tyrants and substitute might,— 
And kill the poor Negroes who seek, but in vain, 
To shake off their Fetters their Freedom to gain? 


Or could you in coming once more to this land— 
Where you in their quarrel obtain’d a command, 
Anticipate finding one sixth of the nation, 
Subjected as brutes and denied education _— 

A number far greater than half of the Whites, 
When they unto blood were contending for rights! 


Yet such is the case, Sir, at this very hour, 

While White men are boasting of Freedom and Power; 
Yes, while they in myriads together are meeting, 

To hail your arrival and give you a greeting ! 

But while they report that ten millions of men, 

Unite in proclaiming your praises again, 

One million and a half of this very number, 

Are treated as Slaves—and their Masters still slumber, 
While wrongs so enormous, oppressions so dire, 
Forebode insurrection, destruction, and fire ! 


As you are a lover of Freedom indeed, 

These truths must affect you, and make your heart bleed. 
Approving in age what you did in your youth, 

In fighting for Freedom, for Glory, and Truth,— 

Can you be contented to see us enslaved, 

By freemen who laud you for valor that saved ? 


What, Sir, can you fancy our feelings to be, 

When White men proclaimn— It is good to be free— 
That violence and slaughter in Liberty’s cause, 

Are sanctioned by heaven with loudest applause— 
That men who thus hazard their lives and their name, 
Shall shine as Immortats in Temples of Fame?” 


How plainly they tell us the course to pursue, 

In all the applauses they lavish on you! 

The plaudits and speeches pronounced by their breath, 
Inculcate the doctrine of “ Freedom or death !” 

We have their example in word and in deed, 

To rouse us to action—though thousands may bleed— 
Though innocent victims by myriads may fall, 

To settle the question by powder and ball! 


We bear our oppressions with patience so great, 
Thatsome may suppose us abandoned by fate, 

To stiffer inyustice, and never to rise, 

While the sun keeps his station and shines from the skies. 
But Fetters and Freedom so coupled together, 

Must sooner or later produce stormy weather, 
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Unless some exertion shall shortly be made, 

To mend our condition, and not to degrade ;— 
Jehovah who made us may suffer a man, 

Of sable complexion to form such a plan, 

As made St. Domingo a region of sorrow, 

Of riot and carnage, destruction and horror ! 

We wish to prevent a condition so awful, 

Altho’ we are told that such measures are lawful ! 
We therefore solicit assistance from you, 

As one to.whom deference is own’d to be due. 


If millions to you have surrendered the heart, 
Direct them, O General! to act the good part~ 
To take off our Fetters with wisdom and grace, 

To treat us as brothers, tho’ sable our race, 

Allow us instruction, and fit us to live, 

Then, to crown other blessings, our Liberty give,— 
That we may unite in applauding your name, 

“ The Friend of mankind,” and deserving of fame. 


But while we continue as slaves to your friends, 
Who hold us in bondage for sinister ends; 
How ean we our shackles and sorrows forget, 
Po sing alleluias for Genera Payerre ! 
As you are surrounded from morning to night, 
By men whom our presence can never delight, 
Excuse us in sending, by aid of the press, 
In the Newspaper form, our humble Appress. 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND SLAVES. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1. In Andover, in the state of New York, a Being Peace Society was 


formed on the 5th of July, 1824. Amberst Kingsbury, . President; Bar- 
nabas Reed, Secretary ; Deacon Asa S. Allen, Treasurer; Caleb Kingsbury, 
Roswell Adams, and Luther Strong, Directors. Application has been made 
to the M. P. S. for Tracts. The Constitution is, in general, similar to those 
of other Peace Societies. Their Anniversary, however, is to be on the 4th 
of July; and in the 9th Article it is said, “It shall be the duty of each mem- 
ber of the Society to try to suppress all quarrels, contentions, and lawsuits 
which may fall under his notice.” 

2. The Quebec Gazette for Sept. 23, 1824, contains an account of a Peace 
Society which had recently been formed in that city, Auxiliary to the Soci- 
ety in London. Thomas Cary, Esq. was appointed Seeretary. 

3. Mr. Matthew Simpson, whose name has been several times mentioned 
in this work, continues his exertions in procuring subscribers for his book, 
comprising the Solemn Review and seven Numbers of the Friend of Peace. 
By recent letters we are informed, that in the course of this year, the Minis- 
ters of different denominations, in twelve towns, had subscribed for co- 
- which he was then delivering ; that since he began the ent ze he 

ad cured subscriptions for about 2,800 books ; that besides what he had 
sold he had distributed gratuitously nearly 600 Tracts, which had been en- 
trusted to his care for that purpose by the New York Peace Society, and in- 
dividuals. The subscriptions were obtained in four States, New York, Ver- 
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mont, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. It a rs that Mr. Simpsen has 
very generally been well received. He thinks t that “ nine tenths of the 
people would join Peace Societies, but they say the Bible, the Missionary, 
and other demands in the same. way are so ha ne them that they have 
not ¢ash to — Among hundreds, I believe I did not converse with ten 
persons who did not approve-the work.”—He adds, “The clergy, I believe, 
are convinced generally ; but few of them preach it openly, frankly, and as 
its importance demands.—I profess myself an Episcopalian, but not a fighting 
a defend the principle on no other ground than as it tends to peace 
and love.” 

4. At the late meeting in the city of Washington, when General 
was welcomed by the Officers of the American government, the»foll 
benevolent sentiment was given as a toast by the President of the 
of Common Council ;—“ Great Britain and the United States: Let their on- 
ly contention in future be, which shall best defend the rights of man. They 
have begun nobly by making the slave-trade piracy.” 

This, or a similar sentiment, expressed on various occasions both ‘in Great 
Britain and in the United States, has frequently appeared of late in our News- 
papers. Frem this we gladly infer, that unchristian prejudices are subsid- 
ing, and benevolent feelings gaining ground, between the people of the two 
countries. But the sentiment as expressed in the toast, in the presence of 
General Lafayette and the officers of our government, is the more remarka- 
ble, as the General's popularity in these States resulted from the part he act- 
ed in our war with Great Britain. It seemed to imply a eee desire 
that old prejudices should be done away, and that more friendly feelings be- 
tween the two nations should’be cherished and become permanent. if such 
noble sentiments should be. duly cultivated, they will afford ample security 
against the recurrence of any future hostilities ; and this surely.would be a 
much cheaper, as well as much surer mode of defence, than the usual prepar- 
ations for war. 

“ — have begun nobly by making the slave-trade piracy ;” but both 
nations have still much to do to become consistent in defending the rights 
of man. Why should the domestic slave-trade be tolerated as lawful com- 
merce, while the foreign trade is denounced as piracy? And why should 
slavery ‘itself be perpetuated, if the trade in slaves has become the worst of 
crimes ? 





Notices. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the subscrip- 
tion of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

Thésubscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
raary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at the 
wichale price, the.Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The Numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by sabscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hun- 
dred. 


The several Nos. of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, and Co. No. 1 Cornhill, and at the Bookstore 
of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt.- 





N. B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at.No-4, Spear’s anos Congress Street, Boston. All who can do 
it puiberentenee are desired to make their payments to him ; those who 
cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may ‘send their subscrip- 
tions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Post Master in Brighton, and 
he will return receipts 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 


ol. IV.....No. II. 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT’S ANTICIPATIONS, 


At the close of the fourth volume of his Travels, Dr. Dwight 
indulged himself in pleasing anticipations of the future pros- 
perity and peace of the United States. Having mentioned the 
various advantages already enjoyed by his countrymen, and 
the institutions which they have established for improving the 
state of society, he gives us the following paragraph :— 


“The Chinese, with very corrupt morals, have, as a nation, 
mild and gentile mannérs. May not such manners grow as effect- 
ually out of freedom, intelligence, and Christianity, as out of 
idolatry, ignorance, and slavery? Particularly, will not such 
manners spring up from these sources, if my countrymen should, 
as a body, come to understand the true nature of war, and hate 
it accordingly ; and should they, as would be the necessary con- 
sequence, prize peace according to its inestimable value. The 
manners of the people of New England, unless | mistake, are 
already more gentle, more softened, in the middle and inferior 
classes, than in those of the same classes in most other countries. 
Perhaps, also, they more generally detest war. The institutions 
which have given these characteristics to the people of New 
England, will give them to any other people, and these institu- 
tions are spreading, both their reputation and their efficacy, 
through the United States; their progress is silent indeed, and is 
made amid many prejudi es and difficulties, but, as I believe, is 
real. Christianity stamps an immense value on human life, as 
the period in which the blessings of immortality are to be ob- 
tained. In this manner, it exterminates duels, and ail other wars 
besides that which is purely defensive. From these two sources 
have arisen most of the coarse, harsh, tiger-like feelings of the 
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human mind; and most of that gross, odious, and brutal behaviour 
extensively seen, both in countries which call themselves civil- 
ized, and in men who challenge to themselves the character of 
gentlemen. Religion is plainly extending its influence over these 
states, although much less rapidly than every good man must wish, 
and wherever it prevails, softens and harmonizes both the heart 
and behaviour. That it will hereafter increase with wonderful 
celerity, and that at no great distance of time, is the general be- 
lief of Christians. That it will first shed its happy influence 
upon the nations where it already exists, may be regarded as a 
thing of course; and here, certainly, as probably as in any other 
country. Should this expectation be realized, both the manners 
and morals of the Americans, as a people, will be raised to a 


higher degree, on the scale of intellectual existence, than the 
world has hitherto witnessed,” 


Such anticipations afford present pleasure to the philanthro- 
pist and the Christian. It is very true that “ Christianity stamps 
an inestimable value on human life;” but it is not by this im- 
pression only that it operates for the extermination of “ duels 
and all other wats.” ‘The spirit of love and forbearance which 
it enjoins, has a powerful influence on men of reflection. 

Dr. Dwight was probably correct in supposing that “ from 


these two sources, duels and other wars, have arisen most of 
the coarse and tiger like feelings of the human mind.” But 
he seems to have been under a misapprehension, as many 
others are, as to the extent in which Christianity tends to 
exterminate ‘duels and all other wars.” For he excepts 
‘that which is purely defensive.” Here we may ask :— 

1. When, or where, was there ever a duel or a public war 
which was “ purely defensive” on either side? Or when was 
there a duel or a war in which both parties did not profess to 
act in self-defence ? 

2. If Christianity, or any thing else, shall exterminate all 
offensive wars, will it not at the same time render defensive 
wars absolutely impossible ? If there be none to insult or chal- 
fenge, duelling must cease of course. So if there be no aggress- 
ing or assailing government, there can no opportunity even for 
a pretended defensive war. If there be no one to give the first 
blow, a second blow will be impossible. 

We may here remark, that there is precisely the same reason 
for making a distinction between offensive and defensive duel- 
ling, as between offensive and defensive war. In regard to 
each, it is often difficult to tell which was in fact the aggressor; 
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and as difficult to say, at the close of a conflict, which party 
has been, on the whole, most guilty in the sight of Heaven. 

We sincerely hope, that the anticipations of Dr. Dwight will 
be realized in ovr country ; and such a hope may well excite 
every Christian patriot to the most vigorous exertions for hasten- 
ing the glorious day. All that can be done should be done, 
to diffuse the light and the spirit of Christian philanthropy. 







MEMORABLE EXAMPLE OF ALIA BHYE. 


Be ievine that example is more powerful than precept, 
and that nothing is more Wanted than good rulers to preserve 
peace among men, we shall now exhibit the example of an 
amiable princes», who reigned in India for thirty years, The 
following account is from the Edinburgh Review of Sir John 
Malcolm’s Memoirs of Central India. The Reviewer ob- 
serves :— 













“Sir John Malcolm was personally acquainted with some of 
the individuals whom he describes; and living in the country, 
and associating with all classes, he gathered at first hand, the 
impression which had been made on the community at large, by 
the administration ani character of its different chiets. 

“ Among the portraits with which he has presented us, one of 
the most pleasing, as well as the most remarkable, is that of Alia 
Bhye, who married into the Holkar family, and on the death of 
her husband, ascended the throne, in 1765, and reigned for the 
long period of thirty years. Sir John Malcolm dwells on the 
character of this illustrious lady, as the model of all that is just, 
magnanimous, and wise; and her conduct, as he represents it, 
seems fully to justify his eulogium. Her reigu was the com- 
mencement of a new and brilliant era of prosperity and peace ; 
it was a gleam of happiness, such as had seldom shone on the 
ill-fated country over which her good genius was now to preside 
with such felicity and glory. The spirit of moderation and jus- 
tice which ever rujed in her counsels, quelled all opposition to 
her measures. She was regularin the despatch of business; sat 
daily in open court for the administration of justice ; was naturally 
disposed to gentleness and clemency, and was only severe when 
just occasions required it; order and economy reigned through 
every branch of the revenue department; and a great part of her 
income was expended in works of charity and religion. Her 
whole reign indeed presents one continued and striking ilustra- 
tion of the ascendancy of ‘worth and wisdom among mankind. 
These were the main pillars of her throne, the true foundation of 
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her power. It was not by her armies, but by the force of her char- 
acter that she ruled and preserved her dominions in peace, in a time 
of general confusion and trouble, Sir John Malcolm, conversing 
with an intelligent Brahmin respecting the character of this prin- 
cess, ventured to question the propriety of such a liberal expen- 
diture on religious edifices ; to which the latter replied, by asking, 
‘ Whether Alia Bhye, by spending double the money on an army 
that she did in charity and good works, could have preserved her 
country for above thirty years in a state of profound peace, while 
she rendered her subjects happy, and herself adored? No person,’ 
he added, ‘doubts the sincerity of her piety; but if she had 
merely possessed worldly wisdom, she could have devised no 
means so admirably calculated to effect the object. 1 was,’ said 
he, ‘in one of the principal offices at Poonah, during the last 
years of her administration, and know well what feelings were 
excited by the mere mention of her name. Among the princes 
of her own nation, it would have been looked upon as sacrilege 
to have become her enemy, or, indeed, not to have defended her 
against any hostile attempt. She was considered by all in the 
same light. The Nizam of the Deckan and Tippoo Sultan granted 
her the same respect as the Paishwah; and Mahomedans joined 
with Hindus, in ‘prayers for her long life and prosperity.’ 

“ Among her own subjects, Alia Bhye never experienced the 
slightest disturbance. There could not indeed be any opposition 
to her authority, which was continually exercised in acts of benefi- 
cence and justice. Sir John Maicolm details several anecdotes 
in confirmation of the character of this distinguished princess ; 
and he states, that he collected his information from all classes, 
who vied with each other in their veneration for her memory.” 


We have now before us a princess, whom Christians would 
denominate a heathen or a pagan. We earnestly request our 
readers to examine it impartially, and then compare it with 
the characters of the most renowned emperors and kings of 
ebristendom. What was Charles V. of Germany, Edward III. 
of England, Frederic the Great of Prussia, or Louis XIV. of 
France, compared with Alia Bhye! Was not each of these 
celebrated Robbers a demon of mischief, a curse to his own 
country, and a scourge to neighbouring nations, while Alia 
Bhye was an angel of peace, justice, and beneficence! We 
hear in our. day loud complaints against the pirates ; but is it 
not a fact, that either of the Evropean monarchs which have 
been named, was justly chargeable with more mischief and 
injustice, more robbery and murder, than the aggregate of all 
that has been done by pirates in the Atlamic Ocean for fifty 
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ears? Who then would not rather appear at the bar of a 
Geactedent God, with the name of a pagan, and the character 
of Alia Bhye, than with the name of a Christian, and the char- 
acter of a sanguinary sovereign, who gloried in the destruction 
of human beings? In A.ia Bhye we see what is wasting in 
Christian rulers to preserve their dominions from internal ta- 
mult and external violence. It was not by armies trained to 
blood, but by the force of her own wise, just, and beveficent 
character, that she preserved her subjects from the horrors of 
insurrection and public war. Well may the warring rulers of 
christendom blus': when they compare themselves with the 
pagan princess, Alia Bhye! Shall, then, Christians remain so 
blind as to listen to the highest eulogiums on the greatest pests 
of human society, the greatest tormentors and destroyers of 
the human race? 


CONTRAST OF JUGGERNAUTS AND THEIR DEVOTEES. 


Tue Missionary Magazine for October, 1824, gives the 
following paragraph, as spoken before the Christian Missionary 
Society, by a gentleman who had resided in India. He thought, 


that in several respects, the missionary labours in India had 
been useful ; but he observes :— 


“It has been stated erroneously, that the worship of Jugger- 
naut has decreased. It is but two years since, that | saw at least 
ene hundred thousand persons worshipping that idol. 1 saw the 
dead lying in the roads and in the fields, and jackalls and dogs 
collected in vast numbers, devou the victims of that hideous 
superstition. If this assembly cotfld behold such a sight, how 
would it stimulate them to redouble their exertions to commu- 
nicate to the Hindoos the glad tidings of great joy !” 


This is indeed a horrible and moving picture of the influence 
of superstition among the Hindoos. But Christians, too, have 
their Juggernauts, called Military Glory, to which innumera- 
ble human sacrifices have been offered. During the career of 
Napoleon, the fields of Spain, Prussia, Germany, and Russia, 
exhibited spectacles of horror, far surpassing what was seen in 
the vicinity of the Hindu idol. It may suffice to mention one 
example. 


When the devotees of Military Glory met for the worship of 
their Juggernaut at Borodino in Russia, “ the thunder of a thou- 
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sand pieces of artillery” on the part of the French, “ was an- 
swered by an equal numwer on the part of the Russians. A veil 
of smoke shut out the combatants from the sun, and left them no 
other light, to pursue the work of death, than the flashes of 
musketry, which blazed in every direction. The sabres of forty 
thousand dragoons met each other, and clashed in the horrid 
gloom; and the bristling points of countless bayonets, bursting 
through the rolling vapor strewed the earth with heaps of 
slain. The dreadful coniest continued without cessation until the 
darkness of the night. ‘Thus closed the memorable day, and with 
it terminated the lives of eighty thousand human beings,” and 
“ twenty-five thousand horses,” On the next morning after this 
day’s worship, ‘tin the space of a square league almost every 
spot was covered with the dead and Wounded.” More than fifty 
days the dead were seen above ground, exposed as food for vul- 
tures and beasts of prey! Labaume and Porter. 

Now all christendom may be chalienged to produce a scene of 
Hindoo worship, a hundredth part so horribie, so inhuman, or so 
offensive in the sight of Heaven, as the one we have now de- 
scribed from history. The fanaticism of professed Christians, in 
the homage they pay to Military Glory, is surely not less to be 
deplored than the * hideous superstition” of India. 


The Hindoo sacrifices are in accordance with the spirit of 
the religion they profess, and imply no hatred to fellow-men; 
but the sacrifices offered by Christians are in direct contradic- 
tion to the precepts and the spirit of their religion, and involve 
the vilest passions of hatred, revenge, and murder, towards 
their brethren. We cannot but approve the philanthropy which 
would deliver the Hindoos from their delusion; but we must 
censure and deplore the blindness of Christians to a species of 
idolatry, far more criminal aad destructive, which is yet popu- 
lar in all the countries of christendom, |“ Why beholdest thou 
the mote that.is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” Never, perhaps, were these 
words of Christ more applicable than in the present case. 


— ’ 


LETTER FROM COMMODORE HILLYAR TO CAPTAIN PORTER, 


“ Phebe, April 4, 1824, 
“My Dear Sir, 

“ Neither in our conversations. nor in the accompanying letter, 
have | mentioned yoursword. Ascribe my remissness in the first 
instance to forgetfulness ; I consider it only in my servant's posses- 
sion, with my own, until the master may please te call fer it, 
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and although | omitted, at the moment of presentation, from my 
mind being much engrossed in attending to professional duties, to 
offer its restoration, the hand that received, will be most gladly 
extended to put it in possession of him who wore it so honourably 
in defending his country’s cause. 
* Believe me, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “JAMES HILLYAR. 
“ Carrain Porter.” 
[ Porter's Journal, p. 160. 


This letter was written after the bloody conflict between 
these naval officers. In speaking of his antagonist, Captain 
Porter says: “In justice to Commodore Hillyar, 1 must ob- 
serve, that he has, since our capture, shown the greatest 
humanity to my wounded, and has endeavoured, as much as 
lay in his power, to alleviate the distresses of war, by the most 
generous and delicate deportment towards myself, my officers, 
and my crew.” This acknowledgment is, however, accom- 
panied by parenthetical complaints, on the justice of which, I 
shall not attempt to decide. 


In speaking of the battle, Captain Porter has the following 
semarks :— 


“*T’o possess the Essex, it has cost the British government 
near six millions of dollars.’ ‘The loss in killed and wounded 
has been great to the enemy.’ ‘My loss has been dreadfully 
severe; fifty-eight killed, or have since died of their wounds ; 
thirty-nine severely wounded; twenty-seven slightly, and thirty- 
one are missing; making in all, one hundred and fifty-four’ ” 


[See pp. 167, 168, 169. 


It is not for me now to discuss the justice of the lamentable 
war in which this battle was fought; but { may safely say, that 
on one side, if not on both, it was needless, aggressive, and 
murderous. One or the other of these officers must have 
fought in a bad cause; yet probably each imagined the war, 
on his own part, to be just and necessary, and on the other 
wanton and unjust. 

Hillyar indeed says, respecting Porter’s sword, “ The hand 
that received, will be most gladly extended to put it in posses- 
sion of him who wore it so honourably in defending his coun- 
try’s cause.” But this is technical language, importing only 
that Porter had fought bravely; it was not intended to imply 
any approbation of the cause in which he fought. If he did 
not think that Captain Porter was engaged in a bad cause, he 
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must himself have been an unprincipled man, or have been se 
deluded as to think himself bound to fight in any cause, good or 
bad, when required so to do by his government. This, how- 
ever, is but a common delusion among military men, whether 
officers or soldiers. 

Is it not time that such delusions should be eradicated fron 
the minds of men? and that they should be taught, that, as 
moral beings, they should examine the nature of those actions, 
which ‘they are required to perform by fallible rulers? If a 
ruler requires me to kill my brother, ough! I not to consider 
whether his command agrees with the command of God? If I 
perceive that God forbids what my ruler requires, can I be at 
a loss which I ought to obey ? 

The common practice of praising military or naval men 
for bravery in doing mischief, is a proof of public delusion. 
Bravery displayed in doing good at the hazard of life, is wor- 
thy of commendation ; but bravery displayed in doing evil, 
deserves censure, and not praise. 

During the conflict between Commodore Hillyar and Cap- 
tain Porter, each sought the other’s destruction ; yet, after the 
fight, Hillyar praises Porter for his bravery, and Porter praises 
Hillyar for his humanity ! Had bravery and humanity been justly 
displayed before the conflict, in exertions to save the lives of 
men, and promote each other’s welfare, they would indeed 
have been worthy of praise. But am I bound to praise a man 
for bravely attempting to kill me? Or if, after having given me 
a wound, in his efforts for my destruction, he sends a physician 
to my assistance. am I obliged to call this humanity ? Season- 
able and proper exertions of Christian courage and humanity 
would have prevented all the mischiefs and horrors of the battle 
between Hillyar and Porter, and of the war between Great 
Britain and the United States. Is it not then to be lamented, 
that there was not, in both countries, enough of true courage 
and hamanity to prevent such a wanton destruction of human 
life? What Captain Porter says of the cost of obtaining the 
Essex, may give a pretty correct view of the benefits obtained 
on both sides, by three bloody campaigns. The Essex. when 
obtained by Commodore Hillyar, was of far less value than one 
human life; and the same may be justly affirmed of all that either 
party gained by the war, or by the sacrifice of perhaps more 
than thirty thousand lives, and a hundred millions of property. 
Perhaps, however, there are many who think that the renown 
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we acquired by fighting, is an ample compensation for all our 
sacrificcs. Let such calculators imagine themselves to have 
been of the number of the slain, and then compare the value 
of the renown with the cost. 


A DESCRIPTION OF WAR, 
[From the Analectic Magazine.] 


In the eighth volume of the Analectic Magazine, we have 
the Life of John Paul Jones, who, in the time of the American 
revolution, escaped from prison in Britain, came to America, 
was employed as a naval officer, to fight against his own coun- 


try. The writer of his Life gives the following account of 
modern warfare. 


“ One of the evils of modern warfare is, that it confounds all 
human character, deStroys all distinction of virtue and vice, and 
produces a regular system of calumniation, the effects of which 
remain rankliag in the bosom, long after the real evils of war 
are forgotten. In this disgraceful contest, all regard to truth is sac- 
rificed—the distinction between the authorized and the unauthor- 
ized modes of hostility are lost sight of—all that are opposed to 


us, are bad—all that are friendly, are good; the one is represented 
as wanting every virtue, the other as without a stain; and thus, 
the man, who, on one side of a river, is little less than a demon, 
is, on the other, little less than a divinity.” 


A more correct delineation of the character of war has 
perhaps: seldom been given in so few words. But be it re- 
membered, that this description was not written by a Quaker, 
nor by,a man of Quaker sentiments, but by an advocate for 
war, who could applaud the piratical conduct of Jones, while 
fighting against his own country. It would seem, that this 
writer was still under those delusions of war, which he so 
forcibly described—delusions which “ destroy all distinction 
between virtue and vice.” 

The reader is requested to review with care this writer’s 
account of war; and then ask himself, whether rulers can pos- 
sibly be justified in producing such a-state of society. Let 
him also inquire, whether it be possible for an enlightened 
Christian, a genuine philanthropist, or a real patriot, to be an 
advocate for a custom which thus “ confounds all human 


character, destroys all distinction of virtue and vice, and pro- 
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duces a regular system of calumniation;” a custom, too, which 
sanctions wholesale robbery and human slaughter ; nay, takes 


the lives of men without any form of trial, or even the pretence 
of crime ! 





LIVERPOOL MONUMENT OF LORD NELSON. 


“ It is a costly and finely executed piece of work ; but the style, 
or rather the design of it, really appeared to me to deserve the 
epithet barbarous. Nelson is leaning back in an aneasy posture 
with one foot trampling on the carcase of a dead man. Death 
is seen, with his marrow bones, peeping from behind a shroud, 
and, reaching out his arm, is grasping at Nelson’s heart. Be- 
neath are four figures, representing four powers of Europe, sit- 
ting round the Monument in a toriorn posture, wjth their hands 
chained to the stone near the feet of the conqueror, “There are 
many other figures in the group, indicative of the triumph of 
victory, and grief for the loss of the victor. In short, thisgroup 
of statues, of recent execution, and which displays exquisite skill 
in the artist, appeared to me to breathe a spirit which would 
better befit the capital of a nation, of which a Cortes or a Te- 
cumseh was the ruling Chief. 


Griscom’s Year in Europe, Vol. I. p. 30. 


If Professor Griscom has given a correct account of the 
Monument, “ the epithet barbarous,” and his closing remark 
are not too severe. Who would have supposed that a people 
so enlightened as the Britons, in the nineteenth century, would 
have thought it an honor to themselves or their hero, to repre- 
sent him in the disgusting and barbarous attitude of “ tramp- 
ling on the carcass of a dead man?” If they wished to do 
honor to Admiral Nelson, in erecting a Monument to is me- 
mory, was it to have been expected that a Christian people 
would associate with this honor an insult to other nations, by 
figures representing four of them “ sitting round the Monu- 
ment in a forlorn posture, with their hands chained to the 
stone near the feet of the conqueror?” Was this necessary ? 
Was it Christian? Was it magnanimous? Was it humane ?— 
Britain is now at peace with all the powers thus represented 
as at the feet of Nelson. What then is the tendency of this 
monumental exhibition? What must be the feelings of peo- 

le from those various countries on beholding the Monument ? 
military or naval men, what but hatred and revenge may be 
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expected to spring up in their hearts? Is it possible that such 
a “ group of figures” can excite in the mind of any foreigner, 
a high esteem for the moral character of the British nation ? 

That the people of our country may learn wisdom, and 
form a correct estimate in the case, let it be supposed that 
Nelson lost his life in a battle with our fleet, in which the 
Britons were victors; and that the United States were repre- 
sented in a “ forlorn posture with their hands chained to the 
stone near the feet of the conqueror.” Would not Nelson’s 
Monument, with such accompaniments, be a continual source 
of irritation to the minds of Our countFymen on visiting Liver- 
pool? “ Burying the hatchet,” or tomahawk, would much bet- 
ter become a civilized people, than such insulting and irritating 
Monuments ; and preserving scalps, as trophies of victory, is 
not more antichristian and barbarous, nor half so likely to per- 
petuate the hatreds generated by war. 

If our countrymen wish for Monuments, it is hoped that 
they will duly consider what kind of Monuments will contribute 
most to our peace and welfare, and to the honor of the nation 
in a more enlightened age; and avoid every thing which 
would be irritating to foreigners, or fix on ourselves the char- 
acter of a vainglorious and inhuman people, 


ADMIRABLE TRIUMPH OF HUMANITY. 


The following important statement of facts is abridged from 
the Edinburgh Review for March 1824, pp. 181—2. On the 
subject of reforming the criminal code of England, the Re- 
viewer observes, 

“ The moderate improvements first suggested by Sir Samuel 
Romilly in 1809, procured for him the usual calumnies and 
sarcasms: he was not only held up as a vain and wrong- 
headed speculator, eager to destroy our venerable*institutions, 
but denounced as a jacobin, a lover of strife, an hypocritical 
pretender to humanity, a promoter of crimes, an enemy to the 
establishments which form the safeguard of society. His pro- 
jects were assailed by the whole tribe of ministerial lawyers in 
parliament, from the Lord High Chancellor down to the mean- 
est candidate for a Welsh judgeship. The twelve judges of 
England stepped down from their pedestals, and through Lord 
Ellenborough, then Chief Justice of England, favored the 
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House of Lords, for the first time, with an unasked opinion 
respecting a matter, not of law, but of legislation, declaring 
against any abridgment of their own powers of life and death. 
The motion was annually renewed, but supported by minori- 
ties in point of number contemptible, and one single measure 
of mitigation was alone effected in the lifetime of the author of 
the reform. Since his death, Sir James Mackintosh has pur- 
sued the subject in a manner worthy of his cause, his prede- 
cessor, and himself; and having succeeded in obtaining, in 
1819, an inquiry before a Select Committee, he has since 
procured the abolition 6f capital punishments in a variety of 
cases. But this is not all. Several statutes exempting from 
capital punishment somewhere about an hundred felonies, 
were introduced, during the last session, into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Peel, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; and they passed without a dissentient voice,— 
without a whisper of dissatisfaction, except from the friends 
and disciples of Sir Samuel Romilly, who contended that 
something more ought to be done. The bills were carried to 
the Lords, and passed through all their stages unanimously, 
without even a debate, though Lord Eldon at that time pre- 
sided over the deliberations of that assembly ! The Royal as- 
sent was given without any difficulty, to measures represented 
as thus mischievous and alarming, about fourteen years from 
the date of their first suggestion. 

*'T’o record such triumphs, is to excite public men to simi- 
lar exertions for the future, by the certain prospect that soon- 
er or later, in their lifetime or after their death, through evil 
report and good report, public opinion will finally award the 
palm of victory to truth.” 

It may be proper here to remark that in 1807 the philan- 
thropists in England successfully closed their twentieth annual 
campaign for the abolition of the slave trade. Two years 
after, in 1809, Sir Samuel Romilly commenced his first cam- 
paign for a reform of the criminal code. This struggle was 
continued fourteen years. The statements quoted from the 
Edinburgh Review afford an illustration of the following 
positions. 

1. That those who attempt a reform of any abuses of Jong 
standing, or the abolition of any custom however barbarous, 
must expect to meet ia the outset with strong opposition, even 
from men renowned for rank, talents, and influence. 
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2. That the continuance of any inhuman law or custom de- 
pends entirely on public opinion. 

3. That public opinion is liable to be changed, and capable 
of being improved, so that what was once regarded as just and 
necessary may become the abhorrence of the same people. 
Hence, 

4. That there is great encouragement for persevering exer- 
tions in the cause of justice and humanity. 

In view of the facts exhibited in this article, let the friends 
of peace take courage, and redouble their exertions. Ulti- 
mate success is certain. ‘Though the present actors may all 
leave the stage before their object shall have been attained, 
others will rise up to carry on the work, till publie opinion 
shall be so revolutionized, that public war will be abhorred as 
the worst of human crimes, and the most astonishing of all the 
delusions that ever afflicted or disgraced the world. 


* COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE BY DR. CHALMERS. 

* It may suffice to state, that the income of all the Bible 
and Missionary Societies in this island would not more than 
defray the expense of one ship of the line. When put by the 
side of the millions which are lavished without a sigh on the 
enterprises of war, it is nothing ;—and shall this veriest trifle 
be grudged to the advafcement of a cause which, when car- 
ried to its accomplishment, will put an end to war, and banish 
all its atrocities from the world.” 

Dr. Chalmers, on the Influence of Bible Societies. 

This statement may justly alarm every ruler, every philan- 
thropist, and every Christian. How often have Christians in 
both hemispheres read with admiration the accounts of the in- 
come and expenditures of the British and Foreigh Bible So- 
ciety! But now we are told by one of the most eminent 
Ministers of the gospel in that country, that “the income of 
all the Bible and Missionary Societies” in Great Britain, 
“ would not more than defray the expense of one ship of the 
line !” What then is the income of all the Benevolent Insti- 
tutions of that country when compared with the whole expense 
of its naval and military establishments ? “ It.is nothing,” or as 
“‘the drop of the bucket.” Melancholy indeed is the fact, 
that so much of the vast revenues of a rich and powerful na- 
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tion, is devoted to hatred and strife, and so little to love and 
peace. 

In our own country, how little.is devoted directly:to the ob- 
ject of peace compared to what is devoted to war even in 
time of peace. Probably the annual expenditures of all the 
Peace Societies in the United States, would fall short of the 
wages and rations of one Major General, or of one Captain in 
our navy. How reproachful it must be that professional man- 
destroyers should be supported in such numbers and at so 
great an expense, while so little is done for the peace of the 
world ! 

It is worthy of remark that Benevolent Institutions are gen- 
erally formed and supported by associated individuals, without 
any aid from governments. Not only so, the measures of 
governments, in some respects, tend to retard the progress or 
defeat the objects of Benevolent Societies, and the friends of 
them are taxed for the support of such measures of govern- 
ment, as really oppose and counteract their benignant pur- 
poses. While they give Bibles to soldiers and seamer*to 
teach them to love God with all their hearts, they are com- 
pelled to pay towards the support of these soldiers in learning 
the art of manslaughter ! While they stretch forth their hands 
to supply the wants of ‘widows and orphans, they also pay for 
the support of a custom which multiplies widows and orphans 
by violence! While they give one dollar to promote the cause 
of peace and good will to man, théy have to pay fifty or a 
hundred perhaps to support the fatal popularity of war! While 
they give an inconsiderable sum to save men from vice and 
misery, they pay perhaps twenty times that amount for train- 
ing up a numerous class of their brethren for the worst of hu- 
man crimes—rapine and murder ! 

If the many hundreds of millions of dollars which are annu- 
ally appropriated to military and naval purposes, by the nations 
of the earth, could be diverted from these pernicious channels, 
and be made subservient to the various objects of benevolence, 
this world of hatred, war, and suffering, might soon become a 
paradise of love, peace, and felicity. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


“ Tene is a man travelling in England, and exhibiting in one 
cage, a dog, a cat, a mouse, and a sparrow; they live together 
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like brothers and sisters. ‘These four animals sleep in the same 
bed, and eat at the same dish ; the dog indeed serves himself first, 
but does not forget the cat, who has the complaisance to give to 
the mouse certain tit bits to his taste, and to leave to the sparrow 
the crumbs of bread which the others do not envy him. The 
dog licks the cat, the cat combs the dog, the mouse plays with 
the cat’s paw, and the sparrow flutters high and low, pecking 
sometimes one and sometimes another, This man with his cage 
may be very properly designated by the appellation given him 
at the head of this article. He proves that the dog and cat are 
not belligerents by instinct, but by prejudice and practice. But 
again, he proves, that if these animals are by nature belligerous, 
their antipathies may be removed by making them better ac- 
quainted with each other. What an ocean of blood—how many 
millions of lives—how many fair cities, might be saved to the 
world every century, by the world’s taking a lesson from phi- 
losophy, and shutting its belligerent inhabitants up in cages till 
they become better acquainted with one another. We are ene- 
mies only because we are strangers.” 


While about writing on the effects of personal acquaintance, 
the above anecdote arrived from a gentleman in North Caro- 
lina, on a scrap of a newspaper inclosed. In support of the 
sentiment inculeated, we may quote the experience and ob- 
servations of Captain Basil Hall, in the second volume of 
*‘ Extracts from a Journal, written on the coasts of Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico, in 1820, 1821, and 1822.” Having spoken of 
the oppressed condition of the Mexicans, under the Spaniards, 
since the Revolution, and of the distresses of the Spaniards 


themselves in consequence of the Revolution, he observes 
pp- 169—170— 


“ Persons removed, as in England, to a great distance from the 
scene, are too apt to err on the other side, and to overlook alto- 
gether the sufferings of men who, taken individually, deserve no 
such hard fate as that which has lately befallen the Spaniards, 
We forget that whatever the national injustice may have been 
with which the colonies have been administered, the existing 
Spanish members of the Society in America, came honestly by 
their possessions and privileges. We make no allowance for 
their personal worth and claims; but see without regret the 
property rightfully possessed by a whole class of deserving per- 
sons, rudely transferred to other hands, who take advantage of 
the times to seize on it under a pretence of an abstract right. 
Sometimes too, in no very charitable spirit, we permit ourselves 
to derive. a kind of ungenerous satisfaction, when we think of the 
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mortification and sorrow with which the ruined Spaniards have 
been thus rudely expelled from America,—as if it were just, sud- 
denly to visit the accumulated errors of three centuries on the 
heads of the last, and perhaps the least offending generation. 

“ A personal acquaintance, as I have said, with a few of the 
suffering individuals, softens down these illiberal sentiments in a 
wonderful degree, and begets a more considerate and charitable 
way of thinking; and this kindly feeling towards the members 
of the sinking party, which in no degree blinds the judgment to 
the true merits of the great question of Independence, is perhaps 
the chief satisfaction, though it be a melancholy one, which re- 
sults from seeing things with one’s own eyes, and on the spot; 
instead of viewing them at a distance, and through a medium 
wilfully colored by interest, prejudice, and passion.” 


The principles now before us may be extended to a great 
variety of cases, in which nations, sects, or classes of men are 
condemned by wholesale for want of personal acquaintance, 
or through ignorance and unreasonable prejudices, The peo- 
ple of New England have a great abhorrence of slavery, and 
are perhaps too prone to censure all slave-holders as merciless 
tyrants. Personal acquaintance would doubtless convince us 
that among slave-holders, there are many who are amiable in 
their dispositions and kind to their slaves—many, who deeply 
regret that slavery ever had existence in this country, and who 
would rejoice to see the slaves free and happy. So people 
under different forms of government, or of different sects in 
religion, for want of personal acquaintance, form odious opinions 
of each other, and too often indulge in indiscriminate censure, 
and even exult in each other’s calamities. An extensive ac- 
quaintance with mankind would probably convince any candid 
and intelligent person, that in every nation, in every religious 
sect, and among men of every rank, there is a great diversity 
of character and disposition, from truly excellent and amiable, 
down to base, malignant, and worthless, 

If “ in one cage, a dog, a cat, a mouse, and a sparrow,” may 
be taught to treat each other as friends, can it be unreasonable 
to hope that a time will come when different classes, different 
sects,,and different nations of rational beings, may be so im- 
proved, as to lay aside their mutual prejudices and hostile 


feelings towards each other, and learn “ to dwell together in 
unity ?”, 
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MINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 


Wirn grateful acknowledgements to the Lord of the Universe, 
who has continued the peace of our country another year, the 
Executive Committee present their Ninth Annual Report. 

When we compare our present situation with that of the 
Greeks or some of the South Americans, or with what was our 
own condition in time of war, who can retrain from rendering to 
God a tribute of praise, or refuse his aid to prolong the blessings 
of peace? Were nothing more to be taken into view than the 
pecuniary expenses of war, compared with those of peace, there 
would be a powerful motive to prefer peace, and to make exer- 
tions for its continuance ; but when, in addition to the pecuniary 
expenses of war, we consider its crimes and sufferings, who can 
wonder that, after a contest, the return of peace is always hailed 
with transports of joy? Is it not then surprising that rational beings 
should need to be urged to exertion for preventing the return of 
national hostilities? When a mortal epidemic or contagious dis- 
ease has prevailed—supposed to have resulted from negligence 
or defect, which admits of a remedy, what exertions are freely 
made to prevent its recurrence! And since it has been proved 
that vaccination is a preventive of the small pox, what blame 
is justly attached to those who needlessly remain exposed to the 
dangerous malady? But war is a disease as malignant as the 
small pox or the yellow fever, though of a different nature ; and 
the Prince of Peace has furnished prescriptions, which if duly 
regarded, will afford the most perfect security against this exter- 
minating scourge. It is an old maxim—* All that a man hath, 
will he give for his life.’ Yet how many are to be found who 
more freely bestow their property to encourage war, than to 

reserve peace. Such inconsistency can be accounted for on no 
*tter ground than ignorance, popular delusion, or want of sober 
reflection. 

It is proposed in this Report briefly to state what is known to 
have been done in the last year; and then to invite attention to 
some facts and considerations which afford both ground of encour- 
agement, and an answer to the principal objection which has 
been made to the exertions of Peace Societies. 

At the last Anniversary the Society were apprised that, by 
reason of the delinquency of subscribers, the disbursements of 
Tracts in the preceding years, had exceeded the receipts of the 
treasury to a considerable amount. On that ground the Commit- 
tee deemed it proper to diminish the gratuitous distributions for 
the last year, so that the whole of the sales and distributions 
have not exceeded 8630, and of this number 750 were distributed 


by the aid of private donations. The difficulty of collecting sub- 
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scriptions from distant members, scattered over four or five dif- 
ferent states, the frequent removals from one part of the country 
to another, and various other causes not anticipated, have con- 
duced to the result which has been mentioned. It is hoped that 
this friendly intimation will induce all members to be punctual 
in forwarding their annual subscriptions, that the society may 
not be embarrassed in its operations. Though the distributions 
have been less in number than formerly, they have extended to 
each of the United States—to the British dominions on this con- 
tinent and in India—also to France and Great Britain. And the 
number of tracts sold and distributed since the organization of 
the Society amounts to 118,865—exclusive of several Addresses 
and Sermons published by Auxiliary Societies and individuals. 

Besides what has been mentioned as done by this Society and 
its Branches, an individual member has done something worthy 
of notice. Mr. Matthew Simpson, though advaneed in years, and 
not in affluent circumstances, -has continued his labors through 
the last year, in procuring subscribers and circulating a volume 
composed of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, and seven 
numbers of the Friend of Peace. Of this book, since he com- 
menced his enterprise, he has disposed of about 2,800 copies, in 
New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts; which exceed 22,000 
single copies of the Friend of Peace. This shows what might 
be done, if men of wealth would engage with equal ardor in the 
glorious cause. 

From the Eighth Report of the London Society, it appears that 
the cause of peace is advancing in Great Britain. Two new 
Auxiliary Societies had been established in the preceding year. 
The sales and distribution of tracts for the year have amounted 
to 21,750. The receipts of the Society for the same year had 
exceeded £575 or more than 2,557 dollars. The whole number 
of tracts published by the Society from its commencement was 
304,250. A large portion of these had been sold and distributed. 

The Societies in Rhode-Island, New York, Peansylvania, Ohio, 
and Raleigh, N. C., have continued their exertions. But in all 
Peace Societies the exertions have been small compared with 
their object. No recent accounts have been received from the 
societies in Maine and Indiana. The Pennsylvania Peace Society 
has experienced a serious loss in the decease of "their first Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Holcombe. In this event 
other Peace Societies may properly sympathize. For the Doc- 
tor had done much in the cause of peace, and he is acknowledg- 
ed to have been the principal agent in forming and supporting 
the Pennsylvania Society. 

Several new societies have been formed since our last Report. 
One at Southborough in this state, one at Andover in N. York, 
another at Minot in Maine of seventy-nine members, and more 
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vecently, one at Rupert, Vermont; and one at Alfred, N. Y¥. 
The Committee have also received a copy of the Constitution 
of a Society in Nova Scotia, to be called the Halifax Peace ‘So- 
ciety ; and the Quebec Gazette has announced a Society formed 
ia that city as an Auxiliary of the Society in London. 

During the past year, something too nearly resembling the war- 
whoop has been heard from our brethren of Georgia, respecting 
the lands in that state owned by the Indians, and guarantied to 
them by the United States. A hope however is entertained that 
Congress will devise means to secure the Indians from harm, and 
to save our country from the reproach and the calamity of civil 
dissention.—The occurrences favorable to the cause of peace are 
too many to be enumerated. For of this kind is every thing 
which indicates progress in useful knowledge—or an abatement 
of party spirit among people of the same country—or an advance 
in the virtue of philanthropy—or kinder feelings between the 
people of different countries towards each other, or towards the 
great family of mankind. 

One of the facts to which the Committee would invite atten- 
tion, is this, that the principal governments of Christendom and 
Peace Societies, have professedly the same objects—the preven- 
tion of war and the preservation of peace. All the powers of 
the Holy Alliance, also the government of Great Britain and the 
government of the United States, have explicitly avowed these 
to be the objects of their wishes. Unless therefore these pro- 
fessions are to be regarded as hypocritical, it can with no pro- 
priety be said, that the exertions of Peace Societies tend to 
weaken the hands of governments. On the contrary, they tend 
to strengthen their hands in respect to their avowed objects. 

There is however a dissimilarity in respect to the means em- 
ployed, but this does not necessarily imply insincerity on the 
part of either. Governments diffuse the principles of war and 
encourage the martial spirit, as means for preventing hostilities. 
For the same end, Peace Societies diffuse the principles of peace 
and encourage the spirit of forbearance and good will to man. 
‘On one side or the other there is doubtless a mistake; for no 
teflecting mind can suppose, that means so opposite can tend to 
the same result. If cultivating the martial spirit tend to peace, . 
cultivating the spirit of peace and love must tend to war. But 
on this supposition, the Prince of Peace might with more pro- 
priety be called the Prince of war; for it is certain that the pa- 
cific spirit and that only was enjoined and encouraged by him. 

As the question relating to the best means for preventing war 
is of vast importance, some reasons may be briefly assigned for 
supposing that the popular opinion is incorrect. This, however, 
will be done without impeaching the sincerity of its advocates. 

Fmst. Such means as governments now adopt have been in 
ase for thousands of years; during which period the prevalence 
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of war has been saying, “ Men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles !”’ 

Seconnty. As it is clear that opposite means are not adapted to 
the same end, so it is equally obvious that the same means are 
not adapted to opposite ends. Yet the means now employed by 
governments for preventing war, are in fact the means which 
have always been employed for producing war. Whenever a 
prince or a people has been disposed to make war, the princi- 
piles, the spirit, and the enterprises of war, have been blazoned 
as the glory of man; and such are the means now employed as 
means of peace! “Can the same fountain yield both salt water 
and frest ?” 

Trixvty. History furnishes but few examples in which govern- 
ments have tried the efficacy of pacific sentiments. as means for 
preventing war; but when these have been fairly tried, they 
have been remarkably successful. Witness the examples of Nu- 
ma in Rome, Penn in Pennsylvania, and the Rulers of the Island 
of Loo Choo. Numa preserved the Romans from war during a 
reign of about forty years ; Penn and his successors preserved 
peace with the surrounding tribes of savages for more than 
seventy years; and the people of Loo Choo were recently able 
to say, that they had no military weapons, and that they knew 
nothing of war, either by experience or tradition, 

These reasons may be a sufficient apology for Peace Societies 
in forbearing to cherish the spirit of war, as means of peace. 
Indeed it is believed that the warmest advocates for such a policy 
in governments, would regard it as preposterous and even ridicu- 
lous, if adopted by Peace Societies. How would Peace Societies 
appear at their anniversaries, decorated with the habiliments of 
war, and equipped with instruments of slaughter, pronouncing 
eulogiums on martial characters\ and exploits, as means for pro- 
moting the love of peace, or for rendering war abhorrent! But 
if cultivating the martial spirit be the best means for preventing 
war, this policy should certainly be adopted by Peace Societies. 

Though governments may be under a mistake as to the best 
mecns, it is surely auspicious that they decidedly approve our 
objects, by declaring their own to be the same. The progress of 
light may correct the error in regard to means, as it has already 
done in many other cases. When this occurs, governments will 
occupy the places of principal Peace Societies, and those which 
now bear that name will be their cordial Auxiliaries, both as to 
means and objects. 

Little as it may have been expected, we are happy in finding 
that the history of the United States, furnishes facts which afford 
encouragement, that peace may become a permanent and univer- 
sal blessing. When these states were declared free and indepen- 
dent, they weré only thirteen. The number has already increas 
ed to twenty-four, and the population of the country has increat- 
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ed from three millions to ten. It is now more than forty eight 
years since the declaration of Independence. But notwithstand- 
ing all the political errors, party bickerings, supposed grievances, 
and imprudent menaces, no war has occurred between any two 
of these states during the whole period. If then, by a forbearing 
policy towards each other, peace has been preserved between 
so many independent states, for nearly half a century ; why may 
not this blessing be prolonged through ages and centuries yet to 
come? And why may not such improvements be made in the 
policy of governments, as to extend the blessing from twenty- 
four antes to one hundred, and even to all the nations of the 
earth ? 

During the forty-eight years that the United States have en- 
joyed uninterrupted peace with each other, how horrible have 
been the ravages of war in Europe! How many millions of pro- 
fessed Christians have been wantonly butchered by each other ! 
Who can doubt which of the two countries has been governed 
by the wiser policy? Had the United States been as careful to 
avoid war with all other people, as they have with each other, 
their example would have been entitled to the applause and the ad- 
miration of the world. And even as their history now stands, it af- 
fords ample proof, that wars may be avoided so far and so long as 
a wise and forbearing policy shall gévern the counsels of inde- 
pendent states. 

It is not, however, to be expected, that a custom which has 
had the sanction of ages, can be eradicated instantaneously, nor 
without vigorous and persevering exertions. ‘The march of light 
and philanthropy is slow and gradual, but sure. One step pre- 
pares the way for another; and every advance does something 
towards the emancipation of our race from the evils of barbarism. 
Despotism and slavery are among the evils which war has en- 
tailed on different countries; and as light advances, these evils 
more and more attract the attention and grieve the hearts of be- 
nevolent men. Many people now perceive that it was not suffi- 
cient to prohibit the foreign slave trade as piracy, while slavery 
itself and the domestic slaveitrade are protected by law. 

In Great Britain and in the United States. exertions are making 
for the gradual but total abolition of slavery. Emancipation 
Societies are rising up in our land. About forty of them 
have been formed in the slave-holding states, besides twenty or 
thirty in other sections of the country. From these facts, hope 
may be derived, that ere long the axe will be laid at the root of 
the Upas, and that proper exertions will be made to extirpate 
the evils of the Military System. This is emphatically the slave- 
making and the slave-holding system, the prolific source of op- 
pression and misery. 

In former ages the enslaving of Negroes was deemed not only 
commendable, but of great advantage to their masters. It is new 
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perceived that the system of slavery is not only criminal, but 
dangerous to the slave-holder, and to society. The Military 
System has also been regarded as just and necessary, though it 
has deprived hundreds of millions of their rights and their lives, 
But ere long rulers may discover, that both their own safety and 
the good of their subjects require the abolition of this cruel 
policy. For what could more conduce to the safety and welfare 
of rulers, and of every other class of people, than a deep and 
universal impression on the human mind, that war, violence, and 
carnage, are the abhorrence of God and the reproach of man— 
whether they be the work of crowned princes or unlicensed des- 
peradoes? Such a general impression would afford more secu- 
rity to nations and to individuals, than all other means of defence 
which the ingenuity of man has devised; and it would wholly 
supersede the expense of fleets and armies, and all the inventions 
for human slaughter and devastation. Hence, the peace of na- 
tions, the happiness of society, and the safety of individuals de- 
mand, that civil rulers, ministers ‘of religion, and all instructers 
of youth, should unite their exertions with Peace Societies thus 
to imbue the minds of men. 

Historians assure us that piracy was once a popular employ- 
ment and the road to fame; that it was “ the exercise, the trade, 
the glory, and the virtue, of the Scandinavian youth”—yes, of 
many of our ancestors! But the progress of light has since 
doomed the pirate to infamy, though less deserving of this fate 
than the royal or imperial war-maker. Hence we may reasona- 
bly infer, that ere long the war-making prince and the pirate, 
will be placed on a level in public estimation ; or that the former 
will be deemed the more infamous of the two, in proportion as 
his mischiefs are greater. 

During the last session of Congress a respectable and highly 
distinguished member was heard to say—* Formerly indeed there 
was no making an impression on a nation but by bayonets and 
subsidies, by fleets and armies; but the age has undergone a 
change; there is a force in public opinion which, in the long 
run, will outweigh all the physical,force that can be brought 
against it.” Here then is ground of hope for the friends of 
peace, In respect to national controversies, public opinion for- 
merly said, Let there be war; and there was war. But public 
opinion is not immutable ; it is capable of being enlightened, 
corrected, and changed; and at a period, not very remote, it 
may. say with eflect—Let the rulers of nations no more appeal 
to a barbarous tribunal for the adjustment of their differences ; 
but, like honest men, let them refer their disputes to an impar- 
tial umpire. Then will public opinion conform to the precepts 
of christian morality—Divine predictions will be accomplished, 
“ and the nations will learn war no more.” 


Peace of the World. 


NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ar the ninth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, Dec. 25, 1824, the Hon. William Phillips and the Hon. 
Thomas Dawes resigned the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, which, by annual electious, they had sustained to the honor 
and satisfaction of the Society from its first organization. A vote 
expressive of these sentiments, and gratitude for the aid receiv- 
ed from them, was passed by the Society on accepting the resig- 
nations of these aged and venerable friends of peace. 


OFFICERS OF THE M, P. &. For 1825. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D. President. 

Jonathan Phillips, Esq. Vice President. 

Mr. David Reed, Treusurer. 

Rey. T. M. Harris, D. D. Recording Secretary. 

Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D. Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. John Foster, D. D. 2d Corresponding Secretary. 


Trustees. 
Rev. Jobn Foster, D. D. Sohn Kenrick, Esq. 


Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D. William Wells, Esq. 
Levi Hedge, LL. D. John Tappan, Esq. 


Executive Committee. 


Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D. Hon. Samuel Haven. 
Rev. John Foster, D. D. Mr. Thomas Vose. 

® Rev. Ezra Ripley, D. D. Dr. Nathaniel Peabody. 
Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. Mr. Lewis Tappan. 
Rev. John Pierce, D. D. 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Executive Committee was 
read, accepted, and ordered to be printed. The Society then 
proceeded from the Vestry to the Church, where an excellent 
Address was delivered by John Ware, M. D. to a numerous and 
respectable audience. Dr. Ware received from the Society a 
vote of thanks, and a request for a copy of the Address for pub- 
lication. 

=. 
PEACE OF THE WORLD. 


Behold the Prince of grace 
Begins his joyful reign ; 

Ten thousand sons of peace 
Compose his spotless train. 





The Robber’s Plea. 


The bloody sword 
Let mortals sheath 
Nor dare to breathe 

A murderous word. 


Eternal source of life, 
Thy gracious power reveal, 
To quell our raging strife 
And all our miseries heal. 
May peace and love 
All hearts unite, 
Lik» heirs of light 
lu worlds above. Rev. S. Wittanp. 


THE ROBBER’S PLEA. 


Dan Suanr was brought before a court, 
Accused of deeds of crimson hue, 

The proof was clear beyond a doubt, 
The Jury said—* Death is his due !” 

The Judge, in form, inquired of Dan, © 
To know if he had aught to say, 


Why legal sentence shoul? not pass, 

To end his life without delay. 
I own, replied the finished rogue, 

The crimes for which I have been tried ; 
But weighty reasons | may urge, 

To set the fatal doom aside, 


Captives in barbarous days were slain, 

But men of worth in modern times 
Abhor such acts of cruelty, 

Though great have been a prisoner’s crimes. 
I’ve been, "tis true, as you allege, 

An “ enemy” to public peace ; 
I’m now a captive—see my chains ! 

From death your captive claims release. 
The mammoth robber, Bonaparte, 

Who filled whole empires with dismay, 
Was sent to dwell on Prison-Isle 

Where he might think, repent, and pray. 
His crimes by far exceeded mine, 

In number and in turpitude ; 
I ask to live and fare like him, 

And spend my days in solitude. 
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In justice to myself, I add, 
*T was education ruined me ; 

The men in power taught me the crimes, 
Which laws condemn as felony. 


They sent me early to the field, 
To rob and kill for public good; 
I soon became. expert and brave, 
And learned ro rob for livelihood. 


For public murders I received 
A liberal share of public praise ; 
Why then for deeds not more unjust, 
Should the base halter end my days? 


I’ve done no worse than I was taught, 
No worse than wealthy rulers do ; 
They war and rob whene’er they please— 
Why may not poor men do so too? 
Had I been trained while in my youth, 
In paths of mercy peace, and truth, 
In riper years I might have stood, 
A man of worth among the good. 
If rulers choose the way of sin, 
And by example lead therein ; 

To those who follow where they go, 
Some mercy they are bound to show. 
Tho’ your plea, said the Judge, has some wit 

And some weight, 
Yet your destiny’s fixed by the laws 
Of the State. 
If *tis so, said poor Dan, that my fate 
Cannot alter, 
Let those who misled me, go first 
To the halter. 


MAGNANIMITY OF OSAGE CHIEFS. 


Some weeks ago the Newspapers announced the murder of 
Major Welburn, and four other persons, by a party of Osages 
on a war expedition against the Caddo tribe. The Head 
Men of the Osage party were considered as responsible for the 
-outrage. Six of the highminded Chiefs consented to deliver 
themselves up to be tried for their lives, to prevent a war with 


the United States. An interesting account of the manner im 
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which this surrender was made has been given in.a letter from 
Mr. Vaill, a missionary, who witnessed the scene ; from which 
letter we give the following particulars :— 


“On the seventh of October, the whole town to the number 
of four thousand, encamped four miles from the fort. Col. Ar- 
buckle was in doubt as to what they designed todo. He had 
thrown up a breast work and made preparations to meet them, 
provided they should approach with hostile intentions. At one 
o’clock on the eighth, it was announced, that four hundred war- 
riors were approaching. Many of them brought their guns, 
bows and arrows, and tomahawks. The Colonel invited Clamore 
and the other Chiefs to an interview. He opened the talk by 
stating, that he was willing to receive those men who were lead- 

‘ers of the party that killed the whites. A large council circle 
was formed, and the criminals seated in the centre—a scene fol- 
lowed as feeling as it was surprising. Six Indian warriors, pos- 
sessed of all the greatness of Roman Generals, resigning them- 
selves with more than Roman firmness, into the hands of our gov- 
ernment to be tried for their lives. Map Burrato, in full Amer- 
ican uniform, first rose, and taxing each of us by the hand, thus 
addressed the commanding officer— American Chief! it was by 
accident those white people were killed; but at your word I 
will go to answer for this offence’ As he closed, the counsellors 
and fathers round the circle, in very mild accents, pronounced 
what he had said to be right. The second then rose and said— 
‘Chief! I have never wished to kill white men; no, when they 
have come to my town, I have with pleasure fed them; but 
since you wish me to go and answer for this affair, I will go.’ 
Another rose and said,—‘My great Father! I have lived in 
peace till you see my head is covered with gray hairs, and now 
they are covered with sorrow. At your word I will go.’ To 
each the old counsellors responded a note of approbation, which 
bespoke the unanimity of the nation. A general silence en- 
sued. All were astonished. The criminals took their seats 
with a countenance neither malicious nor fearful, but honest and 
thoughtful. 1 may with confidence say that no one saw on that day 
a malicious look in an Osage.—During all this time not a sigh nor 
a cry was heard among the people. Indeed, so far from oppos- 
ing the measure, the women are all in favour of it, knowing that 
it will save them and their children from being destroyed by 
war.” 


On the 17th of November, five of these Chiefs were tried. 
Map Borraro and Litrie Eacie were sentenced to be 
hanged ; the other three were acquitted. A principal plea of 
the accused was this, that the party slain was supposed to be 
of a tribe of Indians with whom the Osages were at war. 
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What is now presented is but a sketch of the affair, as stat- 
ed in various Newspapers. The interesting letter of Mr. 
Vaill has been much abridged. The object has been to pre- 
sent and preserve the principal facts. Will not the humane 
reader regret, that any of these Chiefs were sentenced to be 
hanged? Will he not still more regret, should they fail of 
a pardon? How many poor Indians have been wantonly 
murdered by white men in time of peace ! and how few of these 
murderers have been punished ! 

It may be further asked—Where shall we find s1x miniraRy 
cuters in the United States, possessed of so much magnanimi- 
ty or patriotism, as voluntarily to surrender themselves to be 
tried for their lives, by the laws and the people of a foreign 
country, rather than to see our nation involved in war on their 
account? Very few instances of such patriotism are found in 
history. Many pretended patriots have exposed their own 
lives in making or promoting war ; but few have offered them- 
selves a sacrifice to preserve the peace of their country. Yet 
how much more glorious do the Osage Chiefs now appear, 
than if they had stimulated thei: tribe to risk a war, offering 
to hazard their own lives in the quarrel ! 

The British Edward Ill. in a war with France, besieged 
Calais eleven months, and reduced the inhabitants to such 
distress for food, as compelled them to propose a capitulation. 
The haughty monarch, exasperated with them for defending 
the city so long, would only grant them “ personal safety” on 
these terms, that they should first deliver up to him six of 
their principal men to be sacrificed to his vengeance. On 
hearing these conditions, the people were filled with anxiety ; 
they could not bear the thought of delivering up their chief 
men, to preserve their own lives. - Beholding their distress, 
Eustace St. Pierre stepped forward and freely offered himself 
as one of the victims. Five others soon followed his noble 
example. Self devoted, the six men left the town barefooted, 
with ropes about their necks, and went to the conqueror with 
the keys of the city. With the heart of a barbarian Edward 
gave orders for their execution. The prince of Wales, and the 
English nobles interceded in vain for their pardon. But Philip- 
pa, the Queen, being informed of the affair, cast herself at her 
husband’s feet, and “ implored him for Christ’s sake to desist 
from an action that would be an eternal blemish on his mem- 
ory.” She prevailed; and then took the heroes to her own 
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pavilion, fed and clothed them, and sent them away with @ 
“present to each, of six pieces’of gold.” ‘This conduct of 
the six Frenchmen is justly celebrated in history ; but it was 
not more dignified and noble nor more deserving of praise 
than that of the six Osages. The Frenchmen, in time of war, 
offered themselves, to save the lives of the inhabitants of 
Calais. The Osages, in time of peace, offered themselves, 
to save their tribe from the calamities of war. The six 
Frenchmen were shut up in a besieged city, exposed to per- 
ish by famine, as well as the other inhabitants. The six 
Osages were at liberty, and might probably have escaped, had 
they preferred their own lives to the safety of their nation. 
Can it then be, as in the case of Edward III, that intercessions 
will be needed to procure a pardon for men who have so nobly 
offered themselves as a sacrifice on the altar of peace? If so, 
have we no Puittpra, whose eloquence shall be irresistible, 
and whose supplications shall not be heard in vain? Many 
will probably suppose that the execution of these Chiefs is 
necessary to deter from future outrages ; but enlightened men 
will readily conceive, that, under such circumstances, a pardon 
would have a more favourable influence. Severity would 
probably produce evanescent terrors, and durable antipathies ; 
but clemency would excite cordial esteemand lasting gratitude. 
Many facts are on record to prove that gratitude for favours is 
one of the most powerful principles in our Red brethren. 


SPARKS OF CIVIL DISSENTION. 


In the Ninth Report of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
respectful mention was made of the forbearing policy of our 
numerous States in relation to each other, and the consequent 
peace between them for nearly half a century. It cannot 
however be denied that within a year some symptoms of civil 
dissention have occurred, 

In No. 37 of this work a statement was given of the “ Geor- 
gia Demand and Menace,” relating to the Cherokee lands in 
that state. A recent Message of the Governor to the Legisla- 
ture of the state, gives ample evidence that the spirit of irrita- 
tion has not subsided, and that hostile passions still prevail. 

In South Carolina too a similar spirit has been indulged by 
the Governor in a Message to the Legislature, in respect to 
their law prohibiting any free people of color from coming 
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wto any of their ports, in any vessel, whether as “ cooks, 
stewards, mariners, or in any other employment.” It appears 
that the British minister, Mr. Canning, had objected to this 
law,—that the Attorney General, whose opinion was requested, 
had declared it to be unconstitutional, and that it was so con- 
sidered by the President. In reference to this state of things, 
Governor Wilson adopts the following extraordinary language. 
* There should be a spirit of concert and of action among the 
slaveholding statés, and a determined resistance to any viola- 
tion of their local institutions. The crisis seems to have arrived 
when we are called upon to protect ourselves. There 
would be more glory in forming a rampart with our bodies on 
the confines of our territory, than to become the victims of a 
successful rebellion, or the slaves of a great consolidated gov- 
ernment.” 

Is it not astonishing that a governor, of a “ slave holding 
state,” should publicly use such language? Can he imagine 
that the slaves are all so ignorant as not to see how plainly 
he tells them, that “there would be more glory in forming a 
rampart with their bodies,” and fighting for their freedom, than 
in submitting any longer to their present degraded condition ? 
Does the Governor imagite that the white people of that 
state, have more ground to complain of the general Govern- 
ment, than the slaves have to complain of their masters? Or 
that a “ rebellion” of the whites would be more justifiable 
than a “ rebellion” of the slaves? Is it safe for him to inti- 
mate in the hearing of the Negroes, that “ rebellion,” insurrec- 
tion, or civil war are preferable to being “ slaves to a great 
consolidated government ?” What would be the fate of a free 
Negro who should do as much to excite “ rebellion” among 
the slaves, as has been done by Governor Wilson? 

The menacing language against the United States, adopted 
by Governor Wilson and Governor Troup, will appear still 
more extraordinary when it is considered, that nearly half the 
population in the two states are slaves, exclusive of the free 
people of colour. In South Carolina, if I mistake not, in the 
last census, the slaves were more numerous than the free peo- 
ple of allydescriptions! What a deplorable condition then 
must these states be in, to declare war against the United 
States, in a controversy respecting the rights of the Indians 
and the Negroes! Should the Executive and the Congress of 
the United States, indulging the spirit of those Governors, ren- 
der railing for railing, and menace for menace, Georgia and South 
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Carolina may soon become fields of devastation and blood. A 
hope, however, is entertained, that in this instance the hostile spirit 
will not prove contagious ; and that such wise and conciliatory 
measures will be adopted, as may secure to the United States 
the continuance of peace. But who can deny that the spirit 
and the language of the two Governors are “ such stuff as war 
is made of °” or that such menaces from men in their situa- 
tion, are more deserving of censure, than the usual challenges 
for private duelling? Should the Negroes of those states fully 
imbibe the spirit of the Governors, how horrible must be the 
result! “I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just!” Nor is it easy to account for the imprudent lan- 
guage of these public men, on any other ground, than that of 
the “‘ strong delusions,” to which rulers seem to be judiciously 
given up, when God is about to visit a people with the vials of 
his displeasure. 

The Osage Chiefs mentioned in the preceding article, and 
the Southern Chiefs mentioned in this, form a wonderful con- 
trast. The following problems are therefore submitted to ex- 
ercise the minds of our readers :—Which class of Chiefs— 
the Red or the White, appears to possess the greater share of 
genuine philanthrophy, patriotism and magnanimity ? Which 


will probably appear to the greater advantage in future history. 


* N. B. Since the above was written news, from S. C. has arrived that a 
Bill is before the Legislature of that state, designed to modify the law of 
1823, and to render it less objectionable. “The prudent man foreseeth the 
evil,” and we hope that there are yet many such in that state. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1, “ A Society has been formed in London for diminishing the cruelties 
practised towardsanimals. The object of this Society is not to prosecute the 
culpable under the meagre and equivocal provisions of law; but to appeal 
by varied forms of publication to the understanding and feelings of the pub- 
lic."—When men shall have had their eyes opened respecting the various 
forms of barbarity exercised towards the brutes, it may be expected that they 
will more clearly perceive the cruelties of mankind towards each other. 

2. During the last session of the British Parliament, Mr. Hume called their 
attention tothe impressment of seamen. The only defence set up by its ad- 
vocates is, ‘that it is a necessary evil, an occasional violation of the rights 
of individuals, and of the constitution, for the purposes of a mount pol- 
icy.” But, says the Christian Observer, “ It is not just to inflict upon a par- 
ticular body of men a grievous and exclusive hardship for the alleged gene- 
ral welfare.”—This remark may be extended to every form of impressment, 
conscription, or enticement, by which individuals are deprived of their natu- 
ral rights as citizens. Besides, is it not a fact, that not onl impressment and 
conscription, but the whole business of war is a continual “ violation of the 
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tights of individuals”—defended on the ground of “a paramount policy?” 
Yes, a barbarous policy by’which the rights, the happiness, and the lives of 
one portion of a community are inhumanly sacrificed for the real or imag- 
inary benefit of the other ! 

8. At the close of the late session of the Parliament of Great Britain they 
were assured by the King, that he continued to receive from all foreign gov- 
ernments the strongest assurances of their friendly disposition towards that 
country ; “and,” says the monarch, “ you may rely on my endeavours be- 
ing invariably directed to the maintenance of general peace.” 

. In the late Message of President Monroe, he observes—“ It has been the 
invariable object of this government to cherish the most friendly relations 
with every power, and on principles and conditions which might make them 
permanent.” He also assures us, that the propositions which had been made 
to the governments “ of Great Britain, France, Russia, and other powers” — 
relative to privateering or maritime depredations on private property in time 
of war, “ have been received in a friendly manner by all”—though no treaty 
on that subject bad yet been effected. In speaking of the Indians within the 
limits of the several stetes, Mr. Monroe has displayed feelings which do hon- 
or to him as the President of a Christian nation. ‘To remove them,” he 
says, “ by force, even with a view to their dwn security and happiness, would 
be revolting to humanity, and utterly unjustifiable.” . 

6. Dec. 14. On motion of Mr. Wright of Ohio, a vote was obtained in 
Congress, instructing the Committee of the Judiciary to inquire into the ex- 
os of providing eertain penalties, in relation to officers of the United 

tates, military or civil, who should be in any way concerned in dueélling. 
The penalties suggested were, that the individual so offending should forfeit 
his office, and be forever after incapable of holding any office under the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

6. Nov. 4th, 1824.—At a house in Philadelphia, once the property and 
residence of William Penn, eighteen Gentlemen met to ‘celebrate the Land- 
ing of that venerated man, the founder and first Governor of Pennsylvania. 
One hundred and forty two years had elapsed since his first arrival in Phila- 
delphia. Peter 8. Duponceau Esq., having been chosen President of the 
meeting, delivered an Address—in which he gave a concise view of the 
character of William Penn, whom he represented as “one whose fame is 
only bounded by the extremities of the earth.” In the course of his remarks 
he justly observes—“ It is unfortunately too true, that greater respect is paid 
to the memory of those who have distinguished themselves by the destruc- 
tion and subjugation of their species, than those whose constant aim has been 
its preservation and improvement.” What a reproach to mankind! and 
how dreadful the evils brought on our race by this inconsistency! Can then 
_- thing be more philanthropic and laudable, than an attempt to change 
public opinion and common practice, on a subject so interesting to humanity ? 
At the meeting of the eighteen Gentlemen, arrangements were made for ex- 
citing the Pennsylvanians to institute an Anniversary Celebration of the 
Lanfing of their “ Immortal Founder.” We record these facts as auspicious, 
in the belief that it will be impossible to do justice to the character of Wil- 
liam Penn, at the proposed Anniversaries, without such a display of his be- 
nevolent principles and pacific policy, as will be the means ef opening the 
og of many, and of thus advancing the cause of philanthropy and peace. 

t should military parade or licentious evens be associated with | the 
honors intended for William Penn, how glaring will be the incongruity ! 

7. Since our last number was published, two new Peace Societies have 
been reported—One at Rupert, Vermont, Austin Johnson, Corresponding 
Secretary :—the other at Alfred, N. ¥. Nathan Pirce, Corresponding Secre- 


8. The differences between Great Britain and Algiers, which were expect- 
ed to result in war, have been amicably settled. 
9. There has been a considerable stir among the militia of Maine, from a 
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determination te have a new system, Some propose to have the arms 
found by the state and the militia paid for training. A military convention 


lately met at Portland and agreed to. apply to the Legislature for certain al- 
terations in the militia system. 


This we record as favourable, pateviag that on many accounts the subject 
demands examination ; and in a full belief that the more impartially and thor- 
oughly it shall be examined, the more it will be seen that the present militia 
system is oppressive to the r, injurious to the morals of society, and ill 
adapted to promote either happiness or the safety of the country. Per- 
haps nothing but habit and delusion could for so long a time have reconciled 
a tree people to a species of annual tax of such an amount, so little adapted 
to its professed object, so pernicious to the morals of thousands, and so man- 
ifestly unequal in its bearings on different classes of individuals. Of other 
taxes men are required to pay according to their ability ; but of this, he 
who is not worth a cent, and who has a family to support by day-labor, has 
to pay as much as the man who possesses a million of dollars ! 


NOTICES, 

Tux Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the subscrip- 
tion of one Dollar papaely to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hun- 
dred. ‘ 

The several Nos. of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 


Bookstore, Cummings Hilliard and Co. No. 1 Cornhill, and at the Bookstore 
of J. W Burditt, No 94 Court Street. 


Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 


NB. The Treasurer of the M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street, Boston. All who can do 
it with convenience are desired to make their payments to him ; those who 
cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscrip- 


tions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Post Master in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. 


N. B. As the progress of the Society must depend much on a 
becoming zeal, and punctually in its members—all the members of 
the M. P. 8. are earnestly requested to reflect on the infinite 
importance of the object for which the society was formed, and 
to show their zeal in its cause by the strictest punctuality in the 
payment of their annual subscriptions. It is a matter of deep 

t that we have occasion to say, that there has been in a con- 
siderable number of respectable members such delinquency as 
was notanticipated. This has subjected the executive committee 
to embarrassment, in conducting the affairs of the Society, as the 
Tracts have been published and distributed annually, with reli- 
ance on the subscriptions. It is hoped that this notice will be 
kindly received, as it is kindly intended. 


Chairman of the 
Committee. 


N. Worcester, ; 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE PROJECT OF COLUMBUS. 


“ Frerpiann and Isabella paid so much regard to Columbus as 
to remit the consideration of his plan to the Queen’s Confessor. 
He consulted such of his countrymen as were supposed to be 
best qualified to decide. Some of them contended that a voyage 
to those remote parts, which Columbus expected to discover, 
could not be performed in less than three years. Others con- 
cluded, that he would either find the ocean of infinite extent, or, 
if he should persist in steering towards the west beyond a certain 
point, that the convex figure of the globe would prevent his re- 
turn. Even without deigning to enter into any particular dis- , 
cussion, many rejected the scheme on the credit of a maxim, un- 
der which the ignorant and unenterprising shelter themselves 
in every age— that it is presumptuous in any person to suppose 
that he possesses knowledge superior to all the rest of mankind.’ 
They maintained, that if there were really any such countries 
as Columbus pretended, they could not have remained so long 
concealed ; nor would the wisdom and sagacity of former ages 
have left the glory of the invention to an obscure Genoese Pilot. 

“ It required all Columbus’s patience and address to negotiate 
with men capable of advancing such propositions. He had to 
contend not only with the obstinacy of ignorance, but with what 
is still more antractable, the pride of false knowledge.” 

Robertson’s History of /lmerica, pp. 65,66. 


Objections similar to those above stated have, perhaps, been 
urged against every new and important step which has been 
proposed, in the march from the grossest barbarism to the 
present state of knowledge and civilization. Near the close 
of the debates in the British House of Commons, on the reso- 
lution for abolishing the slave trade, the Ear] of Westmoreland 
said, “ He condemned the resolution as a libel upon the wis- 
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dom of the law of the land, and upon the conduct of their an- 
cestors.”* This is of the same import as the last objection 
against the project of Columbus. Of equal weight are the 
objections which are urged at this day against the attempts to 
improve the condition of mankind by the abolition of war. 
But if the principle of such objections be good now, it has been 
equally good from the days of Abraham, down to the present 
day. Had it been adopted by all men of Abraham’s time, and 
steadfastly adhered to by them and all their posterity, what 
would have been the present condition of the nations now 
called civilized? No innovation, and of course no improve- 
ment, could have been made in the arts and sciences, and no 
advances in civilization, or the means of human subsistence 
and comfort. Had the principle been adopted and established 
but two thousand years ago, and invariably pursued, how could 
the Christian religion ever have obtained belief, either among 
Jews or Gentiles? The language of the Earl of Westmore- 
land might have been adopted by every description of people 
to whom the gospel was proposed. Each person might have 
said, “I condemn the gospel as a libel upon the wisdom of 
the laws of the land, and upon the conduct of our ancestors.” 
At a still later period the principle might have wholly preclud- 
ed from the world the art of printing and all its benefits. And 
should it now be universally adopted and adhered to as correct 
and sacred, no further improvements could be made in this 
country or any other; and of course the predictions of a peri- 
od when “ the nations shall Jearn war no more,” could never 
be accomplished. Those nations, which are now Mahometans 
or Pagans, must for ever reject the gospel, and the Christian 
nations must for ever retain their present errors, and remain 
Stationary. 

The people of the present age find in the history of former 
times hundreds of laws, usages, and customs, which they re- 
flect on with emotions of astonishment and horror. But 
notwithstanding all the evidence of human fallibility, afforded 
by history, observation, and experience, still there are thou- 
sands of people who stand ready to oppose almost every im- 
portant proposition for meliorating or improving the condition 
of society. As soon as any thing new is proposed, of a phi- 
lanthropic character, they are ready to say—Had such a 
project been wise or safe, why was it not adopted by our an- 
cestors? Is this *‘ Genoese Pilot” to discover a new world, 


* History of the Abolition, vol. ii, p. 433. 
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er devise means for advancing human happiness, which never 
occurred to our wise and pious ancestors? The project is a 
libel on the wisdom of men in all preceding centuries. Ob- 
jections of such a character have been made for thousands of 
years. Improvements, however, still go on; and a multitude 
of laws, usages, and customs, which are now in high estima- 
tion, will be regarded by posterity with as much astonishment 
and horror, as is experienced by the most enlightened of the 
present generation in reading the histories of human sacrifices, 
persecution, and witchcraft, 


[For the Friend of Peace.] 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE WORD AND PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 
Mr. Epiror, 

I send you the following extracts from a discourse which I 
preached to my people on the afternoon of the Lord’s Day after 
Christmas. My text was Micah iv. 2,3, 4; and my object was to 
show. that there were plain indications, first, in the professed design 
and obvious tendency of the Gospel ; secondly, in the history of past 
ages; and thirdly, in the character of the present age, of the ap- 
proaching accomplishment of this splendid prediction. The ex- 
tracts which I send you, are taken from under the last head; 
and, if you think that they are calculated in any degree to pro- 


mote the great object in which you feel so deep an interest, they 
are at your disposal. A 


“ The present age is emphatically an age of improvement. 
A spirit of investigation has gone abroad, which leaves nothing 
unexplored. Enormous abuses, which for ages had been pro- 
tected by the darkness that enveloped them, are dragged forth 
from their lurking-places, to be seen and abhorred, and done 
away. 

‘© Onegntrepid philanthropist devotes his life to the relief of 
the wretched inmates of the dungeon; explores the dismal 
cells where the innocent and the guilty have suffered for years, 
unheard and unpitied ; proclaims aloud their grievances, and 
causes them to be redressed. 

 Another’s bosom bleeds for the wrongs of poor degraded 
Africa. He sees her sons torn from their native land, and 
doomed to a bondage ten fold worse than death. He hears 
the stroke of the scourge, the clanking of their chains, their 
piercing cries and dying groans. He enlists himself as their 
patron, regardless of the sneers and scofts with which he is 
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assailed ; he pleads their cause before the noble and the mighty ; 
and after a few years of anxious hopes and fears, his zealous 
and untiring labours are crowned with success. 

“A third directs his thoughts to the condition of the heathen 
world. He sees them the slaves of superstition, sunk in igno- 
rance, corrupied by degrading and unnatural vices. His sym- 
pathies are awakened, his spirit is stirred within him, and he 
burns with a strong desire to enter on the wide field of mission- 
ary enterprise ; to convey the glad tidings of mercy and peace 
through Jesus Christ, to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death. 

“The present age has witnessed a combination of effort 
among Christians to promote these and kindred objects, the 
result of which must be great. No abuse. however warmly 
advocated, or howeverefirmly supported, can long withstand 
the spirit of reform by which this age is so strongly marked. 
A dis; osition is prevailing, and it cannot be too much encou- 
raged, to bring every opinion and every practice to the test of 
reason and of Scripture. Whatever will not stand this test 
must, sooner or later, be relinquished. ‘The call for it will be 
louder and louder still, till it is finally accomplished, and the 
majority will then no longer give their support to the principles 
of false honour, and to customs marked with folly and with 
crime. 

“ Such is the character of the present age; such the signs 
of the times on which we have fallen. Is there not encourage- 
ment to indulge in pleasing anticipations of the future? What 
may we not expect from the wide dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures by means of Bible Societies, from the increased 
facilities of education, and from the prevailing spirit of the age ! 
May we not justly look for the growing prevalence of just and 
enlightened views on all the great subjects affecting the con- 
dition of society or of individuals ? Who, that considers what 
Christianity has already done to enlighten, reform, Wd bless 
mankind, will despair of its final triumphs? ‘The Jaw has 
gone forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusa- 
lem.’ This part of the prophecy has already received its ac- 
complishment. The gospel began to be preached at Je- 
rusalem, and thence diffused itself through the surround- 
ing countries, till at length it reached, and subdued, and re- 
formed distant nations. It is still working its way, silently and 
irresistibly, gathering new strength as i advances. Here then 
IS a Cause in Operation, adequate to any effects which the most 
Sanguine have dared to hope. What shall hinder us then from 
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believing that the rest of the prophecy will be fulfilled? That 
the state of the world will permit, and that public sentiment 
will demand, that men should ‘ beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks?’ That national 
disputes will be settled, as those between man and man, not 
by physical force, or by the chances of war, but by friendly 
arbitration, and in conforiuity to established and admitted prin- 
ciples? and accordingly, that ‘nation shall no longer lift up 
sword against nation, neither learn war any more ?” 

“The full accomplishment of this prophecy may be re- 
served for a distan: day. Still, may we not indulge the hope, 
that wars will recur more and more seldom, and be of a less 
savage character ; that, as the change of sentiment takes place, 
for which we look, recourse will be had to arms only in cases 
of extreme necessity, and strictly for the defence of national 
existence ; till, at length, the knowledge of the Lord having 
filled the earth, and the benign spirit of Christianity having 
pervaded the whole mass of human society, there will be none 
to burt or destroy in all God’s holy mountain, and permanent 
and universal peace shall ensue ? 

“Oh, how joyful are the anticipations, in which the word 
of God authorizes us to indulge! The mouth of the Lord of 
Hosts huth spoken it. It must be fulfilled. ‘Though our eyes 
see it not, our posterity will see it and be glad. Animated by 
the pleasing vision, let us esteem it an honour and a privilege 
to do what God has given us power to do, to further so good a 
work. 

‘Many of us, my brethren, have expressed our convictions 
of the impolicy and essential iniquity of the custom of war, 
and have virtually engaged to use our influence, in our re- 
spective spheres, to promote the cause of peace. Have not 
these convictions gathered strength from year to year, since 
our thoughts were first directed to the subject; and do we 
now feel any disposition to abandon that cause in despair ? 

** When we consider what is the present condition of the 
world, how large a proportion of its inhabitants are enveloped 
in the darkness of heathenism, and how many nations, nomi- 
nally christian, are christian in little else than in name; 
when we consider the inveteracy of the custom of war, and 
the many powerful interests leagued in its support ; we may, I 
acknowledge, if we stop here, be tempted to despair of suc- 
cess. But we do not stop here. And the moment we direct 
our attention to the object itself, and consider what it is that 
the friends of peace are labouring to attain, and by what 
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means it is to be accomplished, and what encouragements we 
have in the history of the past, in the character of the present 
age, and in the promises and predictions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, our faith becomes strong, our doubts are banished, our 
fears are dispelled.—We believe, we feel, we know, that the 
cause in which we are engaged is a good cause ; that the ob- 
ject which we pursue is an attainable one; that it will finally 
be accomplished ; that wars will cease to the ends of the earth ; 
and that the kingdom of the Prince of peace will become a 
universal kingdom. Let it not discourage us, that the object 
is great, and that the obstacles in the way of our success are 
many and formidable. Leet it not discourage us, that the pro- 
gress of right sentiments is slow and gradual, as it must be in 
all great moral revolutions. Let it not discourage us, that our 
design is regarded by many as Visionary, and our cause as 
hopeless ; for what great enterprize has ever been undertaken, 
that did not meet with opposition from the ignorance, the pas- 
sions, or the interests of men? Leet it not discourage us, that 
we have been disappointed in the expectations we had been 
led to form from the professions of some of the confederated 
sovereigns of Europe. Our success, thank God, does not 
depend on them, or on any arm of flesh. They may retard, 
but they cannot stop the progress of just sentiments. They 
cannot, all the powers of earth cannot, successfully withstand 
the spirit of improvement, which is the spirit of the age. And 
we can take yet higher ground than this ; and if any reliance 
may be placed on the authority of Revelation; if the predic- 
tions of the prophets must be fulfilled; if the stone cut out of 
the mountain without hands must break in pieces and utterly 
destroy the great and formidable image of the prophetic vision ; 
and He, whose birth we now commemorate, must reign till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet ; then, success, ultimate 
success in the cause in which we are engaged, is certain. 
Let us then not be discouraged, but do all that we can for our 
individual improvement, for the good of our neighbour, and for 
the advancemeht of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


GENERAL HARPER'S LETTER TO THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


“6 Baltimore, December 10, 1824. 


** Sm,—I had the pleasure, two days ago, to receive your let- 
ter of the 3d, with the accompanying Tracts ; for which | request 
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you to accept my thanks. The efforts of the Peace Society pro- 
ceed from a most laudable motive, and, as far as they can be suc- 
cessful, must be useful. They may diminish the disposition for 
war, which is too strong among men, and especially in republics. 
But they cannot destroy it entirely, because it is implanted in 
onr nature, and no doubt for wise purposes. 1 am one of those 
who think war, sometimes, not only necessary, but useful; and 
experience, | apprehend, fully proves, that those civilized na- 
tions, which have been most frequently engaged in war, have 
made the greatest progress in all the arts of peace, and the high- 
est attainments in whatever ennobles and embellishes the human 
character. This, in my opinion, does not proceed from accident. 
The reasons for it lie in the nature of man, and of society ; but to 


explain and develope them would require a treatise rather than 
a letter. 


“« War, however, though often necessary and sometimes bene- 
ficial, may be made too frequently, and carried too far. To 
check the tendency towards ‘it, and keep it within due bounds, 
which I take to be the object of the Peace Society, is highly 
praiseworthy ; and I wish you all possible success. With great 
respect I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant. 


ROB. G. HARPER. 


* Noan Worcester, Esq.” 


REVIEW OF GENERAL HARPER’S LETTER. 


In five weeks from the date of General Harper’s letter, this 
celebrated individual closed his earthly career.* He had long 
sustained a high rank’ among the distinguished men of our 
country. ‘To add to his fame, he had recently been engaged 
in projecting and promoting plans for melicrating the condi- 
tion and improving the chaiacter of the Negro ‘population of 
the United States. 

Regarding the General as a man of splendid telents, exten- 
sive influence, and philanthropic feelings, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society sent to him 
several Peace Tracts, accompanied by a letter inviting his 
attention to the objects of the Society. ‘Lhe letter was 
promptly, frankly, and kindly answered. As the General had 
information that the letier he received was from an officer of 
the Society, he doubtless expected his answer would be pub- 
lished, if it should be thought that this measure would subserve 
the cause of peace. ‘The letter indeed contains some senti- 
ments not in accordance with our own; it is however believed, 
that the interest of the Society requires that it should be given 
to the public, accompanied by a friendly review of its con- 


* General Harper died January 14, 1825, 
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tents. It is supposed that General Harper expressed his real 
sentiments on a subject which he had not very thoroughly ex- 
amined. Similar opinions respecting war had been published 
by him several years ago; and probably such se,timents are 
still entertained by many eminent men. With a desire to be- 
friend the living, and with feelings of respect for the character 
of the deceased General, his letter will be examined. After 
respectfully acknowledging the receipt of the letter and the 
tracts sent to him, General Harper observes, 

“'The efforts of the Peace Society proceed from a most laud- 
able motive; and, as far as they are successful, must be useful.” 

This approbation of “ the efforts” and the “ motive” of the 
Peace Society is as unqualified as could be desired. The 
reasons for this approval of the “ efforts” of the Society imme- 
diately follow : 

“They may diminish the disposition for war, which is too 
streng among men, especially in republics; but they cannot 
destroy it entirely, because it is implanted in our natures, and no 
doubt for wise purposes.” 


ny this passage we may remark, 

If the * efforts” of Peace Societies “ may diminish the 
niasitiee for war,” they are surely entitled to approbation 
and liberal patronage. Should all that has been done by all 
the Peace Societies on earth, be the means of preventing one 
bloody contest, the result will be glorious, and the agents will 
have reason to rejoice in their success. 

2. It is a melancholy consideration that a “ disposition for 
war” has any existence among men, because it is but a dispo- 
sition for rapine and manslaughter. 

3. In the General’s opinion “ the disposition for war is too 
strong among men, especially in republics.” It may be 
doubted whether this disposition is stronger in republics than 
in monarchies, but it is more dangerous. A republican people 
will think for themselves, and will probably be divided,in opin- 
ion, in every war their government may wage ; and this diver- 
sity of opinion must weaken the hands of government, and en- 
danger its existence. Besides, the military system, which 
ever predominates in a time of war, is despotism itself; and, 
as far as it prevails, is subversive of the principles of free- 
dom and the rights of man. By indulging a disposition for 
war, the ancient republics of Greece, Carthage, and Rome 
were ruined ; and our ruin will be inevitable if we follow their 
pernicious examples. The principles of war and the principles 
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of freedom are as incompatible with each other, as the 
principles of persecution and the principles of religious liberty. 

4. We shall not question the wisdom of the Divine “ pur- 
poses” in having “ implanted in our nature” those propensi- 
ties and passions which, by a misdirected education, produce 
what General Harper denominates “ a disposition for war.” 
It may, however, in truth be said, that men by “ nature” have 
as much disposition for boxing, duelling, assassination, high- 
way robbery, and piracy, as they have for public war. If the 
five first named practices should be as much applauded and 
encouraged as public war has been, a disposition to those prac- 
tices will doubtless seem to many to have been so “ implanted 
in our nature” as to render vain all attempts to suppress them. 
Yet as bad as human nature is, we find that by far the greater 
part of civilized men have a strong aversion to those practices ; 
and several whole sects of Christians, and many individuals of 
other sects, regard public war with as real abhorrence as they 
do duelling or piracy. Hence it is obvious, that what General 
Harper imputed to “ our nature” might with more propriety 
be ascribed to education. Let the rising generation 68 taught 
to abhor the wars of kings, as Christians in general ha¥e been 
taught to abhor the wars of pirates, and it will doubtless be 
found, that men have by nature as litile disposition for the 
former wars as for the latter. Indeed notwithstanding all the 
depravity of human “nature,” and all the means which are 
employed to render the feats of war glorious, there is so small 
a portion of civilized people willing to engage in the horrid 
work, that governments have to resort to the arts of seduction, 
impressment, and conscription, to fill the ranks of their armies. 
Not only so, what horrible punishments are adopted to keep 
soldiers. from desertion! Do these things prove a love of war 
in common people? In civilized nations “ the disposition for 
war” is principally found in unprincipled civil rulers, ambitious 
military and naval officers, and a greedy caravan of office- 
seekers, who are willing to fill the earth with violence, to deluge 
countries in blood, and to multiply a hundred fold the miseries 
of the world, for the sake of advancing their own fame, or re- 
plenishing their coffers with the fruits of repine and oppression. 
What there is of a disposition for war in other people is artificial- 
ly excited, and generally by means of a detestable character. 

5. Notwithstanding the views which General Harper enter- 
tained respecting our “ nature,” he believed that the efforts of 
Peace Societies might ‘ diminish the disposition for war.” 


Why then “say not this disposition be “ entirely” subdued or 
‘ol. IV. No. 4. 2 
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suppressed, by more powerful and more general “ efforts ?” 
If such feeble and inadequate exertions as have already been 
made may, in some degree, diminish the disposition for war, 
let the diminishing power be increased a hundred or a thou- 
sand fold, and the effects will be proportionably greater. On 
this principle, the possibility of abolishing war is capable of 
mathematical demonstration. The principle is believed to be 
correct. Probably more than fifty thousand people, in this 
country and Great-Britain, have already experienced some 
change in their views of war, in consequence of the exertions 
of Peace Societies. Let the power of the lever be sufficiently 
increased, and it will move the world. 
The general further observes, 


“ J] am one of those who think that war “y sometimes, not 
only necessary, but useful ; and experience, I apprehend, fully 
proves that those civilized nations which have been most fre- 
quently engaged in war, have made the greatest progress in 
the arts of peace, and the highest attainments in whatever enno- 
bles aad embellishes the human character. This, in my opinion, 
does not proceed from accident,” 


This remarkable passage was probably regarded by General 
Harper, as containing an unanswerable argument in favor of 
the utility of human wars, or national hostilities. It therefore 
demands a careful examination. But we may remark, 

1. That even admitting as correct all the facts supposed, 
the passage would afford but a slender justification of war, and 
but a poor apology for war-makers. For rapine, devastation, 
and murder, are obviously evil ; and men are not authorized to 
do evil that good may come.” 

2. It will not be denied, “ that war is, sometimes, not only 
necessary, but useful.” For it is sometimes rendered “ neces- 
sary” by the delusive prejudices and passions of men ; and it 
sometimes becomes “ useful” in its consequences by the over- 
ruling providence of Jehovah. The private war of Joseph’s 
brethren against him, and their selling him fora slave, became 
“necessary” from their hatred and envy. But while they 
thought evil against him, ‘ God meant it unto good”—good 
for Joseph, for Jacob’s family, for the Egyptians, and for many 
other nations. But the cruel conduct of these brethren was 
not less odious and inexcusable, than if evil only had resulted 
from their inhumanity. So public “ war is sometimes neces- 
sary and useful,” while the agents deserve censure, and not 
praise. Success in war, and favorable consequences or re- 
sults, afford no proof of justice in the successful party. Pi- 
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rates have often been successful, and sometimes their wars 
have doubtless been followed with beneficial consequences. 
Shall we therefore plead the cause of piracy ? 

3. On examination it may not be found so clear as General 
Harper supposed, that “ those civilized nations, which have 
been the most frequently engaged in war, have made the 
greatest progress in the arts of peace,” or the useful arts and 
sciences ; but were this ever so clear, the effects are to be 
ascribed to other causes than those of war, or “ accident.” 
Did the General allude to Britain, France, and Germany, as the 
countries where the “ greatest progress” has been made? Is 
it then clear that the people of these countries have been 
more frequently engaged in war than the Spaniards and Rus- 
sians? If not, what has caused the present disparity between 
the former nations and the latter, as to their “ progress?” 
Suppose we compare the Turks and the Chinese. The 
former have been “ frequently engaged in war,” and the lat- 
ter have been remarkably pacific. Are the Turks then before 
the Chinese in “the arts of peace?” Let the Spaniards be 
compared with the people of the United States. Perhaps no 
other people in Christendom have been less “ frequently en- 
gaged in war” than those of our country; are we then the 
lowest of all these nations in the scale of excellence? Are 
Spain, ‘Turkey, and Russia, in advance of us in proportion as 
they have been more engaged in war? Certainly this is not 
the common opinion of our country men in respect to them- 
selves. compared with other nations. 

But were we to concede as fact, that the most warring na- 
tions have ‘ made the greatest progress in the arts of peace,” 
we might still ask,—By what portion of the warring nation has 
this greater progress been made? Is it by the military men, 
those who have had the privilege of being educated in camps, 
and of being frequently engaged in fighting? Or has this 
progress been made by the peaceful class of men who have 
had little to do with war, except to deplore its ravages, and 
pay their proportion of taxes and imposts? If war is really 
adapted to improve the human character, we may expect to 
find regular troops, who have long been employed in the work 
of devastation and slaughter, among the first in the scale of 
moral excellence, as having the “ highest attainments in what- 
ever ennobles or embellishes the human character !” But if 
the reverse of this is known to be generally true, we must im- 
pute the greater progress made in “ the arts af peace” to 
other causés than that of the nation’s having been “ frequently 
engaged in war.” 
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We may here borrow some just remarks relating to this 
point from Dr. Ware’s late address to the Massachusetis 
Peace Society. ‘* Besides,” he says, “if the influence of 
war be thus beneficial, what has become of the thousand na- 
tions that have existed only to wage interminable wars, but 
of whom we have only heard as barbarous, cruel, and igno- 
rant. The truth would, | apprehend, be found in a posture 
exactly opposite to that contended for; and it would appear, 
that mankind, instead of being accelerated in the career of 
improvement by this custom, have been slowly emerging from 
a state of barbarism in spite of it.”—ddress, p. 4. 

The concluding paragraph of the General’s letter remains 
to be considered : 


“ War, however, though often necessary, and sometimes bene- 
ficial may be made too frequently, and carried too far, To 
check this tendency, and keep it within due bounds, which I 
take to be the object of your society, is highly praise-worthy ; 
and I wish you all possible success.” 


It is remarkable what different views different men some- 
times entertain of the same object or custom. General Har- 
per here spoke of war as we should naturally speak of eating 
and drinking. ‘These are “ often necessary, and sometimes 
useful ;” but we may eat and drink too frequently, or we may 
eat and drink too much at one festival. ‘The excess only is to 
be censured. But intelligent and reflecting men do not talk 
in this manner of private robbery and murder. Yet of these, 
as well as of public war, we may say, they are “ often neces- 
sary, and sometimes useful,” as has already been explained. 
The laws of Jehovah, however, do not say, * Thou shalt not 
kill” too frequently,— Thou shalt not steal” too much,—im- 
plying that a limited degree of murder and theft is commend- 
able, and leaving it to each man to determine how often he 
may murder, and how much he may steal. But the commands 
are * Thou shalt do no murder.” ‘ ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
The laws of the state are of similar import in relation to pri- 
vate murder and theft. It may now be asked, what is war 
but murder, robbery, injustice, and mischief, practiced by 
what Dr. Franklin calls “a great gang ‘” Why then should 
we talk of merely limiting war in respect to its frequency, and 
keeping it “‘ within due bounds?” Are there any “ bounds,” 
within which injustice, fraud, cruelty, piracy, and murder, 
may justly be practiced? If not, the object of the Peace So- 
ciety should be to effect such a reformation as shall preclude 
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all pretexts and all desires for national hostilities. In their en- 
deavors to check the tendency of war to “ go too far,” Gene- 
ral Harper wished the Society “all possible success.” But 
had he duly reflected on the nature of war, its opposition to 
the law of love and the principles of moral justice, its flagrant 
outrages on the rights of the innocent, and its wanton waste of 
human life and happiness, a man of General Harper’s discern- 
ment could never have spoken on the subject in the manner 
he did in the letter under review. 

But was the General alone in such sentiments? Probably 
many others have possessed similar opinions.’ For on this 
supposition only can we account for the following facts :— 
That war has often been waged on such frivolous grounds as 
would not justify a lawsuit, much less the taking of a single 
life,—that the business of public war is allowed to rank as one 
of the most honourable of all human employments,—that men, 
and even Christians, can celebrate victories, obtained by the 
slaughter of myriads of brethren, without any regard to the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of the cause espoused by the 
Victors,—and that no other men in Christendom have been so 


highly extolled as those who have caused the greatest destruc- 
tion of their species! Ifa band of highwaymen take a single 
life, how great is the outcry! But if a royal or imperial free- 
booter destroys hundreds of thousands, or even millions, he is 
adored and praised as a demi-god ! 


THE DESIGN OF GOD IN THE PERMISSION OF PIRACY. 


[v earlier times, piracy was the road to fame, as the wars 
of kings have been in our own day. But public opinion, long 
ago, doomed the practice to infamy. Of course piracy be- 
came of rare occurrence. Within ten years, however, it has 
been revived in a manner which has excited the alarm and 
indignation of civilized society. Much has been done to sup- 
press and exterminate this scourge of commerce, and disgrace 
of man. A considerable number of pirates have been cap- 
tured, imprisoned, and executed; still it is supposed that 
many thousands survive in the West-Indies, who live by de- 
predation. 

Those who believe in the existence and superintending pro- 
vidence of Jehovah, must suppose, that he has some good pur- 
pose to be accomplished by permitting an evil so enormous, 
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in an age so enlightened, and while the nations of Christen- 
dom so generally enjoy the blessings of peace. In what way 
this evil may be made subservient to the good of mankind, it 
behooves the christian philanthropist seriously to inquire, that 
he may co-operate with God for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

After much reflection on the subject, I have been led to 
hope, that, in thus permitting piracy to prevail, it has been the 
purpose of God to give the rulers of christian nations an op- 
portunity to see, as in a mirror, the nature of their wars with 
each other, and the glaring injustice of that policy which has 
so long afflicted the nations of the earth. In a time of general 
peace, the rulers of nations have opportunity for a deliberate 
and impartial review of what they had done, or authorized to 
be done, in time of war. But something of a similar nature, 
done by others, out of the usual course of events, may have 
been necessary to lead them to proper reflections on their 
own measures. By the following miniature of the features of 
piracy, we may see what a mirror has been put into the hands 
of christian rulers. 

In piracy, we behold the chiefs assuming a right to wage 
war on their brethren whenever they please, enticing some, 
and compelling others, to aid in their enterprises—requiring 
depredation and homicide—inflicting death on the innocent in 
a manner wanton and cruel—retaining property as their own, 
which had been acquired by fraud or violence, and often de- 
stroying what might be of use to its real owners, thus reducing 
innocent people to poverty and distress—nay, so inhuman as 
to glory in their robberies, and to celebrate victories acquired 
by the destruction or ruin of multitudes of people who never 
did them any wrong—indulging a spirit in their wars directly 
the reverse of that required by the gospel, and employing 
without remorse all the arts of falsehood, deception, stratagem, 
and violence, for the injury of those on whom they wage war. 

Such is the mirror which God has suffered the pirates to 
present to the warring rulers of Christendom. Is it then pos- 
sible that such rulers can fairly look into this glass, without 
perceiving that every feature of piracy has a corresponding 
feature in their own wars? Must they not, on proper reflec- 
tion, be convinced, that the wars of pirates, and the wars of 
kings, are principally distinguished by the greater amount of 
crime and mischief done by the latter ? 

Should nothing of public war be taken into view but the 
practice of maritime depredation, by armed ships and priva- 
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teers, this would be sufficient to justify the comparison which 
has been made. But the operations of war on land, as well 
as on the ocean, violate all the laws of justice and humanity, 
in a degree which it is not in the power of the pirates to equal. 
They may wmitate, but they cannot equal, the injustice of 
kings in their wars with each other. Shall then christian 
rulers any longer imagine that acts of robbery, devastation, 
and homicide, are less odious in the sight of Heaven, when 
done by themselves, than when done by bucaniers? How 
happy for the world, should the piracies of the present time 
be the means of opening the eyes of men to the inhuman and 
atrocious character of national hostilities! How glorious the 
result, should the governments of Christendom resolve to unite 
their efforts to abolish, at once, the wars of pirates and the 
wars of nations! A compact for such a purpose would justly 
deserve the name of Tue HOLY aLLiANce. To such an alli- 
ance the wise and good of all countries would cordially say, 
amen. 

Should such a compact be entered into from benevolent 
motives, and. pursued with wisdom and prudence, it would not 
be unavailing. By judicious arrangements and exertions of 
such a combination of powers, the presen! race of pirates 
might be soon subdued, dispersed, or reclaimed ; and by abol- 
ishing public war, the principal nursery of pirates would be 
abolished. ‘Then by substituting for the military system a 
general system of education, to diffuse, through every land, 
useful knowledge and the principles of universal benevolence ; 
the stability of governments might be rendered more secure, 
the people of different countries would regard each other as 
brethren, and the blessings of permanent peace would soon 
become the inheritance and the glory of man. 

It would be folly to suppose, that such effects could not be 
produced, were the rulers of the several nations wise and be- 
nevolent ; produced too with far less expense and danger than 
the warring policy is supported. How then will Emperors, 
Kings, and other rulers, answer to God for such a perversion 
of the revenues exacted from their subjects, as that of devoting 
them to the purposes of robbery and manslaughter, instead of 
employing them for the diffusion of knowledge, benevolence, 
and happiness? And shall the people of christian nations for 
ever remain exposed to the evils of war, merely for the want 
of enlightened men to rule over them? No, the progress of 
light and philanthropy will gradually effect a change in public 
opinion and the policy of governments, and sweep from the 
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earth that popular “ refuge of lies,” which has so long been a 
curse to the nations of the world. 


A PRINCIPLE OF THE LAYBACH CIRCULAR. 


Tue following sentiment is contained in the Laybach Cir- 
eular of the Allied Sovereigns : 


“ All useful and necessary changes ought only to emanate from 
the free will and intelligent convictions of those whom God has 
rendered responsible for power.” 


The meaning of the declaration was doubtless this, that “ all 
useful and necessary changes ought only to emanate” from 
sovereigns or those in power. It would indeed be pleasant to 
see “useful and necessary changes” emanating fiom Empe- 
rors and Kings; and if sovereigns were always what they 
ought to be, wise and benevolent men, there would not be 
great danger in admitting the principle. But when rulers are 
either wicked or ignorant, are nations to remain stationary, the 
victims or the dupes of barbarian princes? It may be admit- 
ted, that some useful and necessary changes have emanated 
from sovereigns ; but such emanations are so rare, compared 
with those of an opposite character, as to afford but slender 
ground of hope, that the condition of society will ever be 
greatly improved on the principle under review. 

Though we cannot recommend violent revolutions, as the 
proper means of meliorating the condition of societies and 
nations, we are far from believing that subjects should always 
wait in silence for favorable changes to emanate from their 
rulers. ‘The words under consideratior are, however, capable 
of an explanation favorable to the cause of liberty and humanity. 
We are not explicitly told who were intended by “ those 
whom God has rendered responsible for power,” and all to 
whom power is given by God are responsible, whether rulers 
or subjects. 

“Knowledge is power,” and there is no other talent for 
which the possessor is more responsible. Whoever possesses 
this power is bound to employ it for the good of society, 
whatever may be his rank. Both the interest and the duty of 
sovereigns require, that they should avail themselves of the 
knowledge of their subjects, to aid them in advancing the pub- 
lic welfare. No one man knows every thing, and it is com- 
mon for a prince to have in his dominions subjects superior to 
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himself, not only in goodness but intelligence. It must there= 
fore be arrogance and folly in him to deprive himself of the 
benefits which he might derive from their information. The 
more he encourages the researches of men of talents and phi- 
lanthropy, with a view to improve the condition of his people 
and the modes of government, the more true wisdom and mag- 
nanimity he displays,—and the more he secures the love and 
veneration of his subjects. 

The knowledge possessed by the individuals of a nation 
should be regarded as public property, and called into service 
for the common benefit. Intelligent subjects should divulge 
the fruits of philanthropic inquiries in the spirit of candor 
and benevolence. In the same spirit the ruler should exam- 
ine what is written or proposed, and be ever ready to adopt 
such measures as the welfare of the state may require. Such 
mutual candor would promote mutual esteem and friendship, 
between those who govern and those who are governed, and 
greatly advance the happiness of a nation. By adopting and 
pursuing this reasonable course, governments might be estab- 
lished and improved in righteousness; and the danger of tue 
mult and insurrection would be progressively diminishing, by 
the prevalence of useful knowledge and good will among men. 
It is believed that this policy, simple as it is, would do more 
for the stability of governments and the tranquillity of states, 
than can possibly be effected by standing armies, and all the 
apparatus of terror and destruction. 


ee ee 
MR. EVERETT’S REPLY TO A DEISTICAL OBJECTION. 


Mr. G. B. English, in his “ Grounds of Christianity Exam- 
ined,” stated the following as one of his objections to Chris- 
tianity. 

That “* The Christians hastened the downfall of the Roman 
empire—that they would not serve in the armies of the emperor, 
if they could possibly avoid it; that they susrty considered the 
profession of a soldier and that of a Christian incompatible ; that 
no Christian, without being inconsistent, can serve in the army; 
and at this day the Quakers and the Mennonites refuse to carry 
arms, and in so doing they are CONSISTENT CHRISTIANS.” 


Mr. Edward Everett, now professor in Harvard University, 
in his “ Defence of Christianity,” replied to the objection as 
follows :— ' 
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“ This is as it should be. If all the world then were con- 
sistent Christians,’ none would carry arms, they would learn war 
no more, they would beat their swords into ploughshares, their 
spears into pruning hooks, and the visions of the prophets be ful- 
filled. Nothing, by Mr. English’s confession, stands in the way 
of the prophesied peace of the world, but that all men should be 
* consistent Christians.’ But this is not all, Mr. English in his 
haste to accumulate objections to our religion, has not only 
passed this compliment upon Christianity, in saying if it were 
consistently and universally professed, there would be no more 
wars; but he has shown that he knows upon what principle this 
blessed event would take place. ‘A Christian, says he, who 
ought to love his enemies, is he not guilty of the greatest of crimes, 
when he inflicts death upon a hostile soldier, of whose disposi- 
tion he knows nothing, and whom he may, at a single stroke, 
precipitate into hell? If all then felt the force of this single 
command of our Lord, and faithfully obeyed it, not another drop 
of blood would be shed on a field of battle, and the desolation of 
mankind would cease. This is the state of peace, which the 
prophets foretold, and which only waits for Christianity to be 
consistently believed, that it may universally prevail. A peace 
founded on the only sure basis,—principle and affection.” Defence 
of Christianity, pp. 64, 65. 

The reader will observe that these writers agree in the fol- 
lowing particulars—That christianity and war are totally re- 
pugnant to each other—That to be consistent Christians men 
must cease to be warriors—That if all men were “ consistent 
Christians,” war would be abolished.—But while Mr. English 
makes the pacific and forbearing character of Christianity a 
ground of reproach, Mr. Everett regards it as an excellence, 
and a proper ground of praise. If peace is better than war, 
or love better than hatred, Mr. Everett’s opinion is doubtless 
correct. The following inferences appear to be just. 

1. That Christians, in practising or encouraging war, have 
grossly departed from the spirit of their religion. 

2. lt is very important that the gospel should be propagated 
among all nations by consistent Christians. 

3. It behooves every professed Christian to inquire, wheth- 
er he is a “ consistent Christian ?”—and whether any man 
can be justified in professing that love to enemies which the 
Gospel enjoins, while he is disposed to “ precipitate them in- 
to hell,” or to glory in their destruction by others? 

4. Nothing more is necessary to put an end to the wars of 
Christendom, than to persuade professed Christians to be 
“ CONSISTENT’—to cease reproaching or denying their Lord 
by encouraging and praising the feats of war. 
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Some deistical writers have ridiculed the pretensions of 
Christians to a peaceful religion, while they have equalled, 
if not surpassed, Mahometans and Pagans in the love and 
practice of war. To defend Christianity from such imputa- 
tions, its friends are compelled to admit the inconsistency of 
Christians, in violating the precepts of their religion. Shall 
then the ministers of the Gospel never exert their influence 
to wipe away this foul reproach of inconsistency, and to per- 
suade both rulers and subjects to renounce war and become 
“consistent Christians?” If the sword shall come through 
their neglect—or their uniting in the praises bestowed on 
war, at whose hands will the blood be required ? 


a 


SUCCESS OF THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Tue Royal Humane Society was formed in 1774. By its 
Annual Report in 1821 it appears that this institution had 
been instrumental in restoring to society 5020 persons in the 
metropolis and its vicinity ; and that within 40 years it had 
rewarded 20,320 persons for their exertions in saving the 
lives of men exposed to untimely death. 

Behold the contrast between War Institutions and Humane 
Societies—the one for destroying, the other for saving! By 
the former, means are devised and employed for hurrying 
men out of the world by the hand of violence ; by the other 
means are devised and employed for rescuing men from un- 
timely death. In the one case, men are trained to the work 
of destruction ; in the other, they are trained to the work of 
salvation. Inthe former case men are paid and applauded for 
successful efforts to kill innocent brethren, and the greater the 
slaughter the greater the glory and praise ; in the latter, men 
are paid and commended for benevolent exertions to preserve 
human life from untimely extinction. 

To a philanthropic mind it must be a pleasing thought that 
5020 persons have been rescued from sudden death, by one 
Humane Society, in the course of 47 years. There are other 
Humane Societies besides the one in London. What their 
success has been we know not; but we may suppose that the 
persons saved by other Humane Societies within the 47 years 
added to the 5020, will make the aggregate 15,000. This is 
surely a goodly number to be saved by a few such Societies, 
and the promoters and patrons of these institutions are enti- 
tled to great respect as saviours of their species. 
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We may now cast an eye on what has been effected by the 
War Institutions of Christendom within the 47 years of the 
Royal Humane Society. It is believed that it will be a mod- 
erate estimate to suppose, that they have, in the 47 years, de- 
stroyed fifteen millions of human beings. ‘In this estimate we 
include the wars of Christians in North America and South 
America—the wars of all the Christians of Europe, and the 
wars of Britain with the nations of India. Though we be- 
lieve the estimate to be short of the reality, the amount of de- 
struction is awful. The whole population of the United 
States in 1820 fell short of two thirds of the supposed havoc 
of war by Christians in less than half a century! Yet these 
War Institutions are pretended to be—and by many are 
thought to be, Saving Institutions. But if the Royal Humane 
Society had actually destroyed 5020 lives, instead of saving 
them, what would now be said of it?) Should we not believe 
that there had been something hollow in its professions of hu- 
manity, or something radically wrong in its plan and opera- 
tions? Would it not at once be said that the Institution 
ought to be immediately abolished, which had produced $e 
much mischief under the pretence of doing good ? 


——. 
MR. LIVINGSTON’S PLAN OF A PENAL CODE. 


In February, 1821, the Hon. Edward Livingston of Louis- 
jana, was appointed by the Legislature to prepare a Penal 
Code for that state. In abouta year he made a long report 
of a plan for that purpose, of the principles on which the Code 
would be formed, and a few specimens of particular parts of 
the system. This was approved by the Legislature in March 
1822. Should the Code be completed on the principles of 
the report, and finally adopted by the Legislature, Louisiana 
will probably possess the most complete and humane system 
of penal laws of any state in the union. The spirit of philan- 
thropy and mercy is so associated with the spirit of justice, 
and a concern for the rights and interests of individuals so in- 
corporated with solicitude for the general welfare, that the 
laws must command the esteem and veneration of the wise 
and the good, and have a salutary influence on the communi- 
ty at large. It is believed that it would be of very great utili- 
ty if the principles and reasonings of the Report should be 
generally diffused throughout the United States. They would 
have a powerful tendency to promote the cause of philanthro- 
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py, as well as to enlighten the minds of men on many inter- 
esting questions. The character of the laws is to be paternal 
and not vindictive. Hence capital punishments are wholly 
excluded. The reasonings of the Report in favor of this pol- 
icy are forcible and impressive. 

We have noticed Mr. Livingston’s Report in this work in 
the belief that what he has done must have a favorable influ- 
ence to promote humane and pacific principles. Could such 
principles as he has advanced be properly disseminated, and 
duly impressed on the minds of men, and such humane laws 
as he proposes be adopted in all the United States, the peo- 
ple would soon be able to discern the barbarity of appealing 
to the sword as a tribunal for deciding controversies among 
rational beings. 

—— 


TOLERANT SENTIMENTS OF GOVERNOR CLINTON, 


“ A gesrpectaBLe portion of our fellow citizens, recommended 
to our favorable notice by virtuous lives, exemplary habits of in- 
dustry, and their zealous cooperation in all benevolent undertak- 
ings, are conscientiously opposed to bearing arms and to the pay- 
ment of fines imposed for non-attendance in the militia. A com- 
plete relief can only be effected by the interposition of Congress, 
or by an alteration of the Constitution: and that it ought to be 
granted | entertain no doubt. A sufficient equivalent is already 
rendered to the state by the exclusive support of their own poor, 
besides their full participation in the maintenance of the poor in 
general. In this enlightened age, when the rights of man are 
fully understood and practically asserted, it is surely not compat- 
ible with the tolerant and liberal spirit of the times, to wound 


the consciences of our unoflending fellow men.” Message to the 
Legislature, Jan. 1825. 


How slow is the progress of light! How inconsistent are 
the professed friends of liberty and the rights of man! Is it 
not surprising that the governor of New York, at this day, 
should have occasion to call the attention of the legislature to 
the sufferings inflicted on peaceable men, who are persecuted 
by fines and imprisouments, because their consciences will not 
permit them to spend their time in learning the art of killing 
their brethren, or in becoming familiar with the work of pop- 
ular manslaughter? But New York is not alone in this spe- 
cies of cruelty. The Friends and Shakers are indeed ex- 
empted from such persecution in Massachusetts; but other 
people of the same sentiments as the Friends, in respect to 
bearing arms, are still exposed to suffer. 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


From the London Peace Society. 


Dated Jan, 27, 1825. 
“We now send thee 18 copies of No. 11, and 18 of No. 12, of 
the Herald of Peace—25 copies of our 8th Annual Report.” 
“Thou wilt see by No. 12 of the Herald that a Peace Society 
is established in Ireland—May it tend to assuage the heats of 
party which distract that unhappy country. We have been en- 
deavoring to arouse the attention of the Ministers of Religion in 
this country to that part of the duties of their profession by which 
they are called on to promote the pacific reign of Messiah, by 
sending them a set of our Tracts, accompanied with a circular. 
We have also in the press a new ‘Tract, which | expect will be 
published before we send to thee again.” 
Signed—* Joun Bevans.” 


From William Cobb, Esq. of Warwick Peace Society. 


“ Our Annual Celebration in this town far exceeded any former 
attempt on this occasion. The weather was fine, and conse- 
quently a large collection, some from other towns. The meet- 
inghouse was very handsomely illuminated, and the exercises 
performed with solemnity and effect. ‘The address delivered by 
Timothy Read, Esq. was pathetic and impressive. The uncul- 
tivated passions of men, the history and object of the Peace So- 
ciety, the horrors of war, its demoralizing tendency applied to 
our own experience, its opposing character to the dictates of rea- 
son and the injunctions of Scripture, together with many original 
ideas on the subject, were most happily portrayed. Our choir of 
singers were well prepared for the occasion, ard their perform- 
ances, united with the other exercises of the evening, appeared 
to have a very desirable effect upon the auditory. [am much in 
favor of these annual celebrations. They seem to give publicity 
and currency to the cause of peace, and bear down opposition 
with a gentle hand. Under such a prudent course of manage- 
ment I think we may soon nail our banners to the topmast, and 
under orders from our great Commander ride triumphant over 
the surges of opposing sneers, and the boisterous billows of hu- 
man passions.” 


From Dr. J. Battle of Raleigh Peace Society. 


“ Raleigh, Jan. 31, 1825. 

“ Dear Sir—I feel as desirous as ever to continue our corres- 
pondence on the subject of Peace—though I can say but little 
that can prove interesting. However, the Tracts I sent for some 
months ago, at my own expense, were received by the Society, 
and I was paid for them.—I again send $20. I have it in con- 
templation to travel in the spring to the south and the west. I 
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feel disposed to take some Tracts along with me, either to sell 
or give. For this purpose 1 wish to have about a dozen sets 
from No. 1 to 7 or 8—or so many Nos. as you may think advis- 
able—other promiscuous T'racts—also two or three dozen of 
Friend of Youth—The few copies | had before of Friend of 
Youth were presented to particular families. They were much 
admired as school books. 

“In addition to the Auxiliary Society formed in Orange coun- 
ty—I have the pleasure to announce another in Randolph coun- 
ty. [here give you an extract from a letter I lately received 
from their Secretary, Moses Swaim—‘l| delayed answering 
yours of the 20th Oct. by our worthy friend R. T. Daniel—to 
see if we might not communicate intelligence of the formation of 
an Auxiliary to the Raleigh P.S. I now have the pleasure to 
say that on the 25th of December the New Salem Branch of the 
R. P. S. was organized.—We have to regret that at the forma- 
tion we had but eleven members,—the major part of whom are 
of the society of Friends. They are of morals irreproachable, 
and some of them are conspicuous members in the church. We 
hope the period is not distant when we shall embrace some of 
the ministry. ‘The Peace Tracts you forwarded were a seasona- 
ble supply—by their circulation and the active exertions of some 
of our members, it is hoped the principles will become popular 
in this vicinity.’” 

N. B. The worthy Dr. lattle, since writing the letter from 
which the extracts were taken, has closed his labors on earth, as 
will appear from the following. 


From Raleigh Peace Society. 
“ Raleigh, N. C. March 4, 1825. 

“ The Christian should bow in pious submission to the doings 
of Almighty wisdom and goodness. In the sudden and lamented 
death of our beloved brother, Dr. Jeremiah Battle, Correspond- 
ing Secretary to the Raleigh Peace Society, | fear the little as- 
sociation has met with a loss that cannot soon be repaired. He 
was the main pillar with us; and how the society will succeed 
without him is a subject of foreboding with me.” 


Signed—* Wiiiiam Peck.” 
From an eminent Member of Congress. 


Sir, Washington, Merch 5, 1825. 

| thank you very sincerely for the pleasure.and improvement 
I have derived from the perusal of the pamphlets you did me the 
favor to inclose tome. Every man of philanthropy and religion 
must pray heartily for your success, in convincing nations of the 
folly as well as of the wickeduess of war. You have gone fur- 
ther to show that it is feasible than | before thought it possible 
for argument to do. But yet I fear that so great a change in the 
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disposition, as well as the understanding of men, will never be 
accomplished. But this fear ought not to discourage. We live 
in an age of astonishing improvements, and that one of such im- 
portance to our morals and happiness should be made, ought not 
perhaps to astonish us more’ than the great discoveries in scien- 
ces and the arts which we have witnessed.” 


Letter from a distant Gentleman. 
Sir, 

By this day’s post I received your 39th No. of the Friend of 
Peace. Some of our Quaker friends remarked to me some years 
back, that they feared that the subject would become exhausted— 
that much more could not be said with propriety, but that you 
appeared to find new matter as yet. I told them that the subject 
was inexhaustible, and you continue to verify that observation. 

I have labored with very little help from others here, by loan- 
ing the Solemn Review, bound with the seven first Nos—to al- 
most every man in this place—and find but few who do not ac- 
knowledge the truths inculcated. But alas! our great impedi- 
ment here is, every clergyman is opposed to us :—some say it is 
well, and a desirable thing to have peace, but God will do all in 
his good time. 

How astonishing is it that those who profess to devote themselves 
to Christ, and call themselves his vicegerents, teaching his flock 
in his stead, should be so blind as not to see that peace was the 
corner stone on which he built!—The force of education, even 
in this boasted day of science, bears down the greatest truth, and 
shuts out the most brilliant light. How it is possible for a ra- 
tional man to read the Gospels and believe them, and not under- 
stand this peace as the indispensable requisite to future happiness, 
is more than I can‘understand. Is it the force of education only ¢ 
Is it not also the loaves and fishes ?—If you can say something to 
open the eyes of that class, we may progress; but if not, I fear 
our labors here will be without a harvest. It is remarkable that 
nine tenths of the people | converse with in all quarters accede 
to our views—so that the fields are truly white, ready to har- 
vest; but here the laborers are not even afew. If some news- 
paper should be devoted to the subject it would spread widely.— 
God prolong your life in these useful labors.” 


It is awful to think of a “ clergyman” as an “ impediment” 
to the progress of pacific principles. There is nothing sure- 
ly pertainipg to the office of a gospel minister, more important 
than inculcating and illustrating the precepts and spirit of the 
Prince of Peace. Those who neglect to do this omit the 
“ weightier matters” both of the law and the Gospel. But it 
is said, “ God will do all in his good time.” Very true; but 
how will. he “do all” if not by giving efficacy and success to 
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the faithful preaching of his word and. the benevolent exer- 
tions of his friends? The doctrine, that “ God will do all in 
his good time,” is both comforting and animating, considered 
as a motive to diligence and fidelity in the use of proper or 
appointed means for effecting the desirable object. But, like 
other truths, this doctrine may be perverted; and it always 
is perverted when understood to imply that we have nothing 
to do; or when adopted to justify us in continuing or counte- 
nancing a custom which vishuhes the precepts of the Gospel, 
or as an excuse for our unfaithfulness, or neglect of those means 
and exertions which tend to abolish the custom. With equal 
propriety, a minister might excuse himself from preaching or 
doing any thing for the good of mankind, or even his own 
good, either for time or eternity. For in respect to all these 
cases the doctrine is applicable— God will do all in his good 


time !”” 


HIBERNIAN PEACE SOCIETY, OR GOOD NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


We have just received from the Peace Society in London 
copies of the Herald of Peace for the two last quarters of 1824, 


which, besides many other interesting articles, contain an ac- 
count from the “ Dublin Morning Post for Nov. 11th,” of the 
organization of the Hibernian Peace Society. The meeting was 
held at the Friends’ meeting-house, Eustace Street. “Robert 
Fayle, Esq. was in the chair.” Mr. Joshua Abell, the Secretary, 
delivered an animating address, in which he exhibited the 
object of the meeting, the importance of Peace Societies, the 
probability of their ultimate success, and the futility of the ob- 
jections which had been made against them. Near the close of 
the address he states the prospects in [reland—* that correspond- 
ents and subscribers for this society have been obtained in Bel- 
fast, Moyallen, Dungannon, Rostrevor, Rathangan, Mountmellick, 
Ballitone, Carlow, Ross, Waterford, Youghall, Clonmell, Cork, 
and Limerick—all which branches will start into existence on 
the formation of this Society.” The orator then observes,— 

“I have thus endeavoured, without dazzling you with the 
splendors of eloquence or bewildering you in the mazes of sophis- 
try, to lay before you the outlines of a plan, which, considering 
its projection, its success, and its anticipated results, would de- 
mand all the eloquence of a Demosthenes, and all the zeal of an 
Apostle. I have not endeavoured to hold it up to your view in 
any other light, than as a Society, which every man, no matter 
what his rank, his religious profession, or his opinions, may join, 
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without compromising his character, either as a good citizen, or 
a friend to the laws.” 

He then alludes to “the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which speak of the establishment of a general peace upon 
earth,” and observes—* I see no reason to doubt that the Peace 
Societies, as at present constituted, are the harbingers of this 
glorious epoch—-at least let us hope so; and according to our 
ability, let us endeavour to persuade mankind to pursue that line 
of conduct which our duty, as men and as Christians, points out 
to us; which reason recommends, religion authorizes, and God 
approves.” 

At the close of the address ten resolutions were proposed, dis- 
cussed, and adopted, forming a Constitution for the Society, and 
appointing nine men as a Committee to manage its concerns. 


DUELLING AND PUGILISTIC GAMBLING. 


Tue two last numbers of the Herald of Peace for 1824 con- 
tain melancholy accounts of the prevalence of duelling and pu- 
gilistic “ prize fighting.” In one of them the Editor says, “ Not 
fewer than fourteen challenges and consequent meetings of the 
parties have come under our notice since the last Number of our 
work ‘went to the press. Of these, three of the combats were 
prevented—three terminated without blood-shed—four, although 
not fatal, one of the combatants in each was severely wounded, 
and three were fatal on one side.” One of the fatal duels was 
fought by a military officer and a man who fought instead of a 
clergyman! He who fought as proxy for a minister of religion, 
was the one who lost his life by the combat, 

In the other Number there is an account of four duels, one 
of which was fatal to one of the combatants; in the other three, 
one of each was wounded. The same Number records three 
instances of “ prize-fighting,” in the pugilistic form. In two of 
these cases one of the combatants was killed; in the other both 
were so nearly killed, that one of them was “not less than two 
hours in a state of insensibility, and the winner was obliged to 
be carried off the stage.” 

Besides the instances of prize fighting, two other pugilistic 
combats are recorded. “Two lads. one seventeen the other 
eighteen years of age,’ fought upwards of an hour; one of them 
was then knocked down by a blow about the temple and died 
the same evening; the winner was so injured that he was 
obliged to be carried off the stage.” In the other combat a man 
by the name of Clarke killed another by the name of Young. 
Clarke was indicted, found guilty, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment and hard labor. Two other persons were 
indicted as accessaries to the death of Young; one of them was 
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sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and hard labor—the 
other to six. 

“Mr. Justice Burrough, in summing up the case to the jury,” 
made a distinction between this kind of combat and that of prize 
fighting On the latter he animadverted with more severity, 
and expressed his sorrow “to observe men pitted against each 
other to fight for a purse, in the presence of thousands of spec- 
tators, amongst whom were persons whose stations, fortunes, and 
education, he would have supposed would incline them to more 
honourable and gentlemanly amusements.” 

“Prize fighting,” attended by thousands for “ amusement!” 
What is this better than the gladiatorial combats of Rome? Is 
it possible that a practice, so much worse than brutal, can be pop- 
ular in a country so enlightened as England! But why should 
we wonder at this? The public wars of Christendom have been 
“ prize fightings,” on a larger scale as a thousand to one in res- 
pect to injustice, cruelty, and mischief; yet how many, even of 
the ministers of the gospel, are found advocates for this enor- 
mous curse of nations—this foulest reproach of the human spe- 
cies ! 


ANECDOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


Wuen the Moravians applied to Bonaparte, for his protection 
against the insults of his soldiers, he cheerfully granted their 
request, assigning as his reason, “ that they were, like himself, 
friends of peace!” 

Mr. Burton, a Baptist Missionary, read the commandments to 
the Battas. A rajah or priest, who was present, exclaimed,— 
“ Well, but if the white people, and Chinese, and Hindoos, and 
Achines, and Neas, and Battak people, should with one heart 
adopt all these commandments, spears, swords, guns, would be 
of no further use; we might throw them away, or make hoes of 
them.” 


“ Revence is barbarous and inhuman, and though it be com- 
monly accounted lawfu!, yet it differs nothing from an injury, but 
in order of time only. He that retaliates his grievance upon 
others, only offends with a better excuse.” Seneca. 

“To meditate how we may bite him who has bitten us, and 
injure him that has injured us, is the part of a beast, and not of 
a man.” Musonius, 

 Revence is indeed looked upon to be more just than an injury 
in the eye of the law; but in the eye of right reason they both 
proceed from the same disease or weakness of mind.” 


Plutarch. 





Anecdotes and Fragments. 


“« Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injured he fell, and dying he forgave, 

Too noble for revenge ; which still we find 

The pleasure of a weak and little mind.” 

Juvenal by Creech. 

** For when each angry man avenged his ‘cause, 

Judge to himself, and unrestrained by laws, 

The world grew weary of that brutal strife, 

Where force the limits gave to each precarious life.” 
Lucretius. 

*‘ Should a wife her husband stab, his son stab her, 

Him his child stab, and so succeeding blood 

Be made to expiate foregoing guilt, 

When would these horrid ills e’er have an end !” 
Euripides, 

“ Tue generality of princes employ the two terms, war and 


peace, as they do their money, not for what is just and honest, but 
for what will serve their turns.” Plutarch, 


Tue following curious account is given by Grotius from the 
“First Book” of Agathius,on “the manners of the ancient 
Gauls.” —“ If any difference happened between their princes, to 
arms they immediately go, as though they were determined to 
have the matter settled by the sword ;—on they march, but when 
their armies advance near one another, laying aside all animosi- 
ties, they agree very peaceably, and so persuade their kings to 
decide the affair by a course of justice ; or, if they seem dissatis- 
fied with this, that they would then fight it out in single combat, 
and so end the dispute at the hazard of their own lives ; it being 
neither agreeable to reason nor to the laws of their country, 
that their kings, on account of their private piques and quarrels, 
should embroil, weaken, and overturn the state. ‘hey therefore 
presently disband their armies, and enjoy a free and peaceable 
commerce, being perfectly reconciled. So great a regard for 
justice and such an affection for their country had those subjects ; 
so tender and condescending was the temper of their kings.” 

Rights of War and Peace, Book II. ch. 23. 

It might be well for the kings and the people of Christendom 
of this age to inquire, whether their “manners” are not more 
barbarous, in regard to settling their disputes, than were those of 
the “ ancient Gauls,” of whom Agathius wrote. Will not every 
intelligent and impartial man-admit that the policy of the Gauls 
was more humane, more magnavimous, and more truly honorable, 


than that of Christian kings, who sacrifice subjects in their own 
quarrels. 


“Ip any one says to me, Has not Rome improved by wars? he 
asks me a question that requires a long answer. It is true she has 
improved by them in the opinion of those who make improve- 
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ment to consist rather in riches, luxury, and empire, than in safe- 
ty and good nature, justice and contentment.” Plutarch. 
Strernanas, a physician, said to a Persian king, —“ By being 
employed in massacres and battles, and enslaving of people, you 
may probably, great prince, acquire some other titles; but you 
never can by such methods be reputed good.” Procopius. 


“Ir [should attempt to speak of what mischief and massa- 
cres, what misery and hardship, are occasioned by war, I should 
not only want words, but not know when to put a period to so 
large a field of discourse. Whoever, therefore, considers such 
great, such horrid, such barbarous ills, must do it with concern, 
and must needs confess that it is the height of misery ; but he who 
can endure them, or make them the objects of his thoughts, with- 
out grief and emotion, that wretch is still more miserable, be- 
cause he counts himself happy in an inhuman insensibility.” 

St. Austin. 


DYING SPEECH OF A WAR-HORSE TO A PRINCE. 
For the Friend of Peace. 


You know, my lord, * it came to pass,” 
When Balaam smote his faithfal ass, 
She, by celestial impulse moved, 

The prophet’s madness well reproved. 
An equal privilege I claim, 

To make you feel your share of blame, 
While here in keenest pangs | lie, 

By your misdeeds about to die. 


I kindly bore you on the field, 

Till fatal weapons made me yield ; 
But having ceased to be of use, 

I’m doomed to insult and abuse ; 

My wounds undressed, I lie in pain, 
Among the crowd of fellows slain— 
No care, ne pity has been shown, 
But | am left to pine and groan. 


You may indeed most truly say, 
That Men are treated in this way— 
That they by hundreds round me lie, 
Already dead or near to die. 

Yet this, O Cesar! proves no more, 
Than I have often thought before, 
‘I’hat in the view of warring kings, 
The lives of men are trivial things. 





Auspicious Occurrences. 


But Men I leave to plead their cause, 
They seem condemned by cruel laws, 
To suffer ills of every kind, 

To gratify a tyrant’s mind. 

The rights of Horses | may plead, 
They are a noble race indeed— 
Beings of worth too great by far, 

To be exposed by kings in war. 


Yet they, like Men, have been misled, 
And millions numbered with the dead, 

In wars of no concern to them.— 

Which all good beings must ¢ondemn. 
Why, Sir, should Horses, free from guilt, 
Be sent to fields where blood is spilt, 

In crue! wars of frantic nations— 

The fruit of Pride in higher stations? 


To you I boldly say again, 

Horses HAVE RIGHTS as well as men ! 

Yes, rights, which should secure our race 
From.any share in man’s disgrace. 
Ponder, O Prince! on all ve said— 

No more the paths of murder tread— 
Accept the counsels of your Horse, 

Lest you—when dying—feel remorse. 


No more let Men or Horses die, 

Your pride or hate to gratify, 

Lest they in judgment should appear, 

To stamp with shame your mad career. 

To ills of strife no more be blind— 

Employ your powers to bless mankind— 

To cause the plagues of war to cease, 

And fill the earth with songs of peace. 
Christian Reflector. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1. Kentucky. The citizens of Lonisville, at a public meeting, denounced 
the carrying of concealed weapons, as injurious to public peace, and ap- 
pointed a committee to procure legislative aid to suppress the practice. If 
the murder of Baker by Desha in that state should be the means of opening 
the eyes of the people to the barbarity of the practice ot carrying about with 
them weapons of death, and thus familiarizing to their minds the work of 
murder, some good may result from a deed of the most horrible character 

2. Missouri. In a late session of the legislature, the two houses passed a 
bill to prevent duelling dime ge was the penalty enacted. The bill was 
returned by the Governor with objections. What the objections were we 
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know not, but probably he did not think “ whipping” expedient. He how- 
ever expressed a decided disapprobation of the practice in the followin 
words ;—* I am happy on this occasion to record my utter detestation aaa 
abhorrence of duelling. My duty to my neighbors and to myself would 
compel me, in my private as in my public capacity, to discountenance and 
put down, if possible, so barbarous and so impious @ practice.” One ques- 
tion may here be asked. Is it more “ barbarous and impious” for two gen- 
tlemen to decide a dispute by a duel, than it is to decide a quarrel between 
two princes by calling on their innocent subjects to exert their skill and 
prowess for the destruction of one another? There is something so base and 
contemptible, as well as inhuman and wicked, in this conduct of princes, 
that the custom deserves to be scouted from the world as the disgrace of our 
species. 

3. Massachusetts—The legislature recently passed an act, permitting men 
of every denomination of Christians to affirm, who are of the opinion that 
swearing is forbidden by the precepts of the gospel. It is rather a matter of won- 
der that such an act should have been needful at this late period, than that it 
obtained the sanction of the legislature. For what can be more manifestly 
a violation of the rights of conscience, than to require a man to swear, who 
believes that all sweaving is forbidden by a divine precept? 

4. Congressional Debate—During the late session of Congress, the right 
and expediency of capital punishments became a subject of serious debate. 
Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, was in favour of excluding capital punishments 
entirely from our criminal code ; and in favour of this policy e delivered 
a powerful speech. This we regard as auspicious ; for if it has already be- 
come a question in our national legislature whether governments have a 
right to inflict the punishment of death for any crime, it must surely become 
a question whether they have a right to wage war, in which capital punish- 
ment or death is inflicted by wholesale on myriads of innocent people, with- 
out any form of trial or evidence of guilt. 

5 Proclamations for Fasting.—In the late proclamation for a day of fasting 
in Massachusetts, we were called on to pray to God, “ That he will preserve 

ace within our borders, and that wars and rumours of wars may no more 

heard in our land.’ Language of similar import was used in the pro- 
clamation of the Governor of Maine, and probably in those of other states. 
It is hoped that Christians will soon see that their exertions and their prac- 
tice should accord with their prayers. If we pray for peace, we should not 
praise war as the glory of man. 

6. Abolition of Slavery.—By Newspapers we are told that two hundred 
and twenty associations have been formed in England, for promoting the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the British dominions, and that nearly nine 
hundred petitions, for the same purpose, were presented to parliament during 
the two last sessions. 

7. Pledges of a Pacific Policy. - As a pledge that Mr. J.Q. Adains would pur- 
sue a pacific policy towards Great Britain, if elected President, his friends 
published before the election was decided, an extract of a letter written b 
him, at “ Esling, (near London,) Oct. 4, 1815,” to a gentleman in Charleston, 
S. C. which contains the following remark: ‘* Whatever may have been the 

licy or the necessity of the late war on either side, it is unquestionably the 
interest of both parties that the peace now restored between them should be 
permanent.” In the Inaugural Address of Mr. Adams,—having spoken of the 
parties which heretofore divided the nation,—he exhibits a political creed, 
which he closes with these words,—‘ That the policy of our country is 
peace, and the ark of our salvation union, are articles of faith upon which 
we are all now agreed.” 

These pledges we record that they may be duly kept in mind, and in the 
hope that those who rely upon them will not be disappointed 

8. Peace Socielies—Two societies in North Carolina, auxiliary to the 
Raleigh Peace Society, have been established. ‘The Minot Reading Peace 
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Society, in Maine, has been increased to one hundred and thi 

They have held a meeting, at which an address was delivered, and eee 
animating report was presented.—See also the account of the Hibernian 
Peace Society, on a preceding page. 

9. Publications—A good Address, delivered to the Reading Peace Society 
in Minot, has been published.—Essays on Peace and War, by Philanthropos, 
are about to appear in a pamphlet form. These were originally published in 
the Christian Mirror, printed in Portland; and this paper continues to aid 
the cause of peace.—A paper also, called the Christian Inquirer, has been 
recently established in New York, edited by Barnabas Bates, formerly cor- 
responding secretary of the Peace Society in Rhode Island. The prospec- 
tas of the paper gave assurance that the promotion of the cause of peace 
was one of its great objects. 

10. Impressment.—The philanthropists of Great Britain are exerting their 
influence to abelish the atrocious practice of impressing seamen. Four 
pamphlets on the subject are placed at the head of one article in the eighty-first 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, and the subject is abiy examined and justly 
censured by the reviewer. These discussions will unquestionably diffuse 
light on the subject of war. The reviewer endeavours to prove that the 
practice of impressment is not only cruel and unjust, but worse than useless 
in regard to its avowed object. With equal truth the same may be generally 
affirmed of war itself. 

11. Duelling prohibited in our Navy—Commodore Rodgers has recently 
published “ Geueral Orders,” in which he severely reprimands the quarrel- 
some under officers of the Navy, censures the “detestable practice of 
fighting duels,” and forbids a repetition of such offences. But had his lan- 
guage been more kind, or the orders given in a different manner, the effect 
would probably have been more favorable. Men who are trained to the 
business of homicide are easily irritated, and not very likely to be restrained 
from fighting duels by severity of reproach or menace from superior officers. 


NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one Dollar annually to constitute a member 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of 
February ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at 
the wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hun- 
dred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also fur sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, [No. I 
Cornhill,] and at the Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N. B. The Treasurer of the M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive sub- 
scriptions, at No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street, Boston. All who can 
do it with convenience, are desired to make their payments to him; those 
who cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their sub- 
scriptions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. 


An anonymous correspondent may expect to see his communication in 
the next Number. 


OBITUARY.—MEMBERS OF M. P. 8. 
Died at Fitchburg, Dr. Peter Ssow.—At Roxbury, Rev. Joun Braprorde 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 
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& READER’S ADDRESS TO THE EDITOR, 


February 25, 1825. 


Reverend Sir, 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the object to 
which you have so nobly devoted your time afd talents, [ 
feel an increasing desire that the aim of the peace societies 
should be better understood by the community. The first 


idea, which strikes the minds of the multitude, is, that all or- 
der and subordination are about to be overthrown. What,” 
say they, “are we to have no armies? Is our navy to be 
destroyed? Is our trade to be unprotected? Are pirates and 
robbers to murder and destroy, and we not oppose? Now, 
sir, neither you, nor any one, who styles himself a friend of 
peace, wishes to weaken the hands of government. You do 
not require that any one should stand still, and suffer himself 
to be butchered without resistance. You do not expect that 
whole nations will simultaneously attain to that moral sublimity, 
which would preventthe possibility of war. Your aim, as } un- 
derstand it, is gradually to’ change the tone of public feeling, 
by extending the influence of christian principle, and placing 
war and peace in their appropriate characters before the pub- 
lic eye. It is your wish to divest the one of all its borrowed 
glory and imposing magnificence, and to clothe the other in 
all its legitimate sublimity and moral grandeur. You love 
~~ country, you see and feel its superiority, in freedom, 
aws, and religion ; and it is the very nature of affection to 
render one quick to imagine something, which may make 
still better, what is already good; and will not peace, and 
all the blessings peace is heir to, make us better and happier? 
All minds do not, perhaps all minds are not capable of com- 
Vol, IV. No. 5. 1 
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paring the present with the past, and thus prepare to make 
sure prognostics of the future ; but success will as certainly 
crown your labors, as day succeeds to night. The progress 
of mind is so rapid, intellect is so much cultivated, the Bible 
so generally read, that the real object of peace societies can- 
not be long misunderstood. Truth and virtue must be dif- 
fused through this enlightened community, and:if “ truth and 
virtue be diffused, their own silent operation” will eventually 

roduce all that the friends of humanity most ardently wish. 

his blessed era will not arrive at once, not perhaps till this 
generation has passed away ;. but who cannot discern in “ the 
signs of the times,” that it is approaching. Knowledge is 
extending ; the sun of righteousness is rising to its meridian 
glory ; beneficent institutions are increasing; slavery is un- 
loosing her chains ; our penal code is improving ; and preju- 
dice, with all her train of evils, is receding from our moral 
hemisphere. The friends of peace will die with the biessed 
consciousness that they have been instruments in the hand of 
God to effect his great work on earth. Not suddenly, not with 
violence, not by disarming a part of mankind, that they may - 
be butchered by the others; but by raising the standard of 
virtue, by making a deep, lasting, yet quiet change in public 
opinion, which will eventually induce all, with one consent, 
to determine, that there shall be no longer any one “ to hurt 
or destroy in all the holy mountain.” 

Could society at large be brought to view the subject in 
this way, the funds of your noble institution would be equal 
to its immense importance. The pomp of military parade 
would lose its influence, and the victims decked out for pub- 
lic slaughter would more rapidly disappear from our wise and 
happy country. You would then have to record many such 
scenes as adorned your last Number.* The Osage chiefs 
exhibited a view of human nature of more true grandeur, 
more moral sublimity, than can be found in the whole circle 
of military events from time immemorial. 

I would notice one more objection, which I have often 
heard made to peace societies. If, say the objectors, Christ- 
ianity is to destroy the spirit of war, why 1s not a general 
circulation of the Bible enough, without farther expense ? 
Such objectors should reflect that Christianity suggested to 
enlightened minds the necessity of establishing societies ex- 
pressly for the purpose of altering or removing opinions long 
rooted in the human mind by ignorance and vice ; expressly 
for the purpose of setting fully before the misguided public, 
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the turpitude and horror of sanguinary conflicts. The mass 
of the community are only nominal Christians. They do not 
yet comprehend the high and glorious requisitions of the Gos- 
pel. They have yet to leara the true greatness of that man, 
“who can rule his own spirit.” It is not yet known that 
William Penn is more truly brave, more daringly heroic, than 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Man, willing to feel justified in cher- 
ishing his darling passions, anger and revenge, rejects one 
command, qualifies another, pleads wrong translations to 
evade a third, thus levelling or destroying the laws of our 
blessed Master, till-they become agreeable to his own de- 
— views. Peace Societies are one of the efficient means 

od has blessed to our use, for removing these obstacles to 
the full and perfect regeption of that Gospel, which gives 
* peace on earth and good will to man.” 

The above thoughts, sir, were suggested by some interest- 
ing details in your last Number. If they possess any merit or 
suggest one idea, that may be useful, they are at your service. 
A Reaper. 


A COLLEGE ORATION. 


War has ever been deprecated as an evil. From age tb 
age the philanthropist has wept over its crimes and desola- 
tions; but has wept with unavailing solicitude. Regarding it 
as the legitimate offspring of the human passions, the mass of 
men have nourished with their life’s blood the most diaboli- 
cal monster, that ever ravaged the world. They have des- 
paired of ever being delivered from its fatal fangs. Their 
opinion is, that We may as well attempt to arrest the lightning, 
or chain the whirlwind, as attempt to stay the storm of war, 
or bid the sword lie still in its scabbard. Other customs 
may have been as absurd as this, but their reign has not been 
eternal ; the hand of time has blotted their existence if not 
their memory from the world. But war seems to have defi- 
ed the improvements of time. It will be said that the cause 
of this evil exists in the nature of man ;—that it originates 
from bis passions, and will last as long as man continues to 
be man. But did not other customs, too, originate from hu- 
man passions ;—customs which are now stamped with uni- 
versal odium ? 

Some impute the popularity of war to the delusive splen- 
dors, which are thrown around it; to the poetry which lends 
the magic of its numbers to the narrative of blood; to the 
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history which binds the laurel on the warrior’s brow, des- 
cribes his resistless bravery, his superb appearance, and bur- 
ries off the imagination from the heaps of the slain and the 
groans of the dying to contemplate amidst the shouts and tri- 
umphs of the victorious chief. Others allege that ambition 
perpetuates the custom, that we must look to the cabinets of 
princes, to the lust of power and dominion, for the secret 
springs of war. We wish not to deny the influence of these 
causes. But for the perpetuity of war I beg leave to 
assign a different reason, a new, and I trust, a just one; but 
it is a reason which must shock the sensibilities of this christ- 
ian assembly. 

It is this ;—4ll the forms of religion, which have ever pre- 
vailed in the world, have been made to sanction war. 

If this proposition needs proof, let us look first to the heathen 
world. But need we spend time to prove the sanguivary 
character of pagan theology, while we see the very deities, 
which it holds forth as the objects of veneration, stained with 
blood? We behold them sometimes enrolled and fighting in 
the ranks of mortals,—sometimes waging war on each other, 
turning all Olympus into one vast scene of violence and tur- 
moil. Need we further proof of the warlike character of the 
» heathen when we behold thousands of human victims, bleed- 
ing on their altars, and even their public games and festivals 
converted into the confused and barbarous tragedy of death ? 
surely not. 

Let us next turn to the Mahometan world—to the Arabian 
impostor. The sanguinary tenets of his religion, too, are 
well known. The most exquisite delights which a sensual 
paradise can afford, are held out to that mussulman, who can 
run foremost, and blow with a louder voice than his fellows 
the horn of battle. A glorious crown of martyrdom was said 
to be reserved for him who should sacrifice his life in the 
cause of the prophet. ‘True, in the first stages of Mahomet’s 
career, we see nothing but the subtilties of intrigue, and the 
softer arts of persuasion; but when a little more advanced, 
we behold him suddenly transformed into a terrible minister 
of destruction. We see his footsteps every where marked 
with blood and desolation ; we bear him in the stern, ferocious 
language of the conqueror, proposing to the miserable victims 
of his power, conversion or death. 

Thus we see that Paganism and Mahometanism have fos- 
tered and perpetuated a custom which has been the greatest 
scourge ever inflicted on man, But here, would to heaven I 
might stop. Blessed Jesus! has thy religion too been turned 
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into an engine of war! At thy propitious advent, heaven rang 
with joyful anthems of praise. Angels sung glory to God in 
the highest; on, earth peace; and good will towards men, 
But what dol behold yonder? A hostile army, marching to 
the field of death! What is that which glitters on the stan- 
dard? Be astonished, ye heavens! it is the cross of Christ! 
I look again, and behold the opposing army, and on its stan- 
dard too glitters the cross of Christ! “Cross against cross 
and Christ against Christ!” What then, is Christ the patron 
of war? Never did the sun witness a scene more absurd, 
more shocking, tham that which a hostile army presents, rang- 
ed and pretending to fight under the banners of the Prince of 
Peace. Prince of Peace! It would seem that the mention 
of this name alone should palsy the arm of the warrior, and 
soften his ferocious heart. The Jews indeed expected a 
Messiah who would march at the head of their armies, tread 
the Gentiles beneath his feet, and humble the pride of Rome, 
who had become the mistress and the terror of the world. But 
when the true Messiah appeared, what was his language! 
* Love your enemies,”—* the Son of Man came not to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them.” Never was angel of 
light more at variance with demon of darkness, than is the 
spirit of Christ with the spirit of war. Let the benign influ- 
ence of the Gospel be universally felt, and soon it would 
change the aspect of human affairs. The ruthless soldier 
would beat his sword toa ploughshare; and kings, instead 
of being disturbers of the world and butchers of their species, 
would be fathers and benefactors of mankind. 

But while we exonerate Christianity from the charge of 
blood, how few of its professed adherents can be acquitted! 
War is still popular throughout christendom; and 1 had 
almost said, no where else. But a few years since, there was 
a tremendous shaking among the nations. Kings trembled 
on their thrones ; fertile fields were overspread with desola- 
tion; populous cities were wrapped in flames, and armies 
were swallowed up in death. But where do we look for the 
scene? In pagan India? in Mahometan Arabia? No, we 
look to the heart of Christendom, and there we behold this 
horrible tragedy ! 

The pious of all christian nations have long been endeav- 
ouring to evangelize the heathen. Missionaries of the cross 
have been sent to the four quarters of the world, But does 
any one ask, why has not more been effected? Let him ask, 
why do Christians tolerate a custom which fills the earth with 
terror ;—which has destroyed more lives than have ever been 
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inimolated on the altars and funeral piles of the pagan world? 
But it is asked, what can be done to arrest the progress of 
war? Let public opinion he revolutionized, and the work is 
done. Let the ministers of religion kindle no fires on their 
altars but those of love and devotion; let every Christian 
consider that the weapons of his warfare are not carnal ; let 
all the friends of humanity combine to strip war of its gay 
and deceitful trappings, and then the lustre of the sanguinary 
hero will grow dim, the laurel shall wither on his brow, and 
the sword shall no longer be bathed in the blood of man. 

The prospects of the world invite to this enterprise. The 
features which mark the present age betoken a new and glo- 
rious era. Societies for the diffusion of knowledge, for the 
suppression of vice, for the relief of human suffering, and for 
the spread of the Gospel, are multiplying under every form 
which benevolence and ingenuity can devise. But what is 
most remarkable and what may be regarded as a prodigy in 
the moral world, is the establishment of societies for the 
abolition of war. Yes, on both sides of the Atlantic, there 
are societies composed of men eminent for learning and 
virtue, whose object is to enlighten and correct public opinion 
in relation to war. Proceed, friends of humanity, proceed! 
Though your labors may be arduous and long, they shall not 
be in vain. Your influence shall reach principalities and 
powers. The lion and the lamb shall yet repose together in 
peaceful security, and the period shall arrive, “when the 
‘nations shall learn war no more.”* 


The sentiments, that all the forms of religion have been 
made to sanction war, and that this is the priicipal reason 
why the custom has so long retained its popularity, are unques- 
tionably correct. But whata reproach is it to Christian min- 
isters, that this has been true, and yet continues to be true, 
of the peaceful religion of the Messiah! Could it have 
been thus, had ministers been truly enlightened and truly 
faithful? Much has been said of the importance of min- 
isterial fidelity, in showing the way of life. Yet is there 
not reason to fear that the greater part of the people in this 
jand have no reason to think that their ministers see any in- 
consistency between the diabolical spirit and practice of war, 
and the spirit of him who was “ meek and lowly of heart ?” 


* It may be proper to observe that this oration was delivered by a student 
in one of the colleges of New England several years ago; and that in copy- 
ing it for the press we have abridged a few passages. 
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Do ministers in general tell their people that the spirit of 
Christ is totally opposed to the spirit of war? Do they not 
suffer their hearers, in this all important particular, to remain 
as in the darkness of paganism? How will they answer to 
God for this neglect? e send missionaries to open the 
eyes of the heathen, and yet suffer a custom to be popular in 
our own land, which surpasses in enormity any custom which 
is peculiar to the pagan world. 


POMPEY’S WAR WITH THE PIRATES, 


At the time that Pompey was rising in fame and power at 
Rome, the Mediterranean was remarkably infested witli pi- 
rates. They had become both numerous and powerful. After 
accounting for the increase of the pirates by the “ Mithridatic 
war,” and the “ civil wars” of Rome, Plutarch says,— 


“Many persons, distinguished for their wealth, their birth, 
and their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted in their 
depredations, as if their employment had been worthy the ambi- 
tion of men of honor.—They had in various places arsenals, ports, 
and watch towers, all strongly fortified —The number of their 
gallies amounted to a thousand, and the cities they were masters 
of to four hundred—Their power extended over the whole 
Tuscan sea, so that the Romans found their trade and navigation 
entirely cut off; and they had reason to apprehend a famine.— 
This at last put them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of 
pirates.—He was empowered to fit out 500 galleys, and to raise 
an army of 120,000 foot and 5,000 horse. Twenty-four senators 
were selected, who had all been generals or pretors, and were 
appointed his lieutenants—He divided the Mediterranean into 
thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant to each, assigning him a 
squadron.—The war was finished and the whole force of the pi- 
rates destroyed within three months! Besides the other vessels, 
Pompey took ninety ships with beaks of brass ; and his prisoners 
amounted to twenty thousand. He did not choose to put them to 
death. He reflected that man by nature is neither a savage nor 
an unsocial creature; and when he becomes so, it is by vices 
contrary to nature; yet even then he may be humanized by 
changing his place of abode, and accustoming him to a new 
manner of life ;—as beasts that are naturally wild put off their 
fierceness, when they are kept in a domestic way. For this 
reason he determined to remove the pirates to a great distance 
from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil life, by 
living in cities, and by the culture of the grounds.” ‘ 

Life of Pompey. 
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This is truly a remarkable account, but faithfully abridged 
from Plutarch. 

1. The number, the strength, the mischiefs, and the con- 
quests of the pirates were remarkable. In many particulars 
they far exceeded the West India pirates of the present age. 

2. It is also remarkable, that -“* many persons, distinguished 
for their wealth, their birth, and their capacity, embarked with 
them and assisted in their depredations, as if their employ- 
ment had been worthy the ambition of men of honor.” Yet, 
on proper reflection, this will not appear more wonderful, 
than that such men should have engaged in the public wars 
of Rome or of Greece. For the wars and conquests of these 
nations exceeded in atrocity and injustice the wars of the 
Mediterranean pirates. 

3. The success of Pompey and the rapidity with which he 
accomplished his object are extraordinary. From him our gov- 
ernment and other governments, whose commerce is annoyed 
by the pirates of Cuba, might take useful lessons. There can 
be little doubt that by a plan of. operation similar to that of 
Pompey’s, piracy might be suppressed in the West Indies. 

4. It is worthy of remark that the pirates of the Mediterra- 
nean were multiplied by the civil wars of Rome, and by the 
Mithridatic wars. It is natural to suppose that many enter- 
prising men, at such times, would imagine that it was as profi- 
table and as justifiable to practise robbery on their own accouut, 
as on account of their ambitious and unprincipled rulers. 

5. Pompey’s treatment of the captive pirates was also re- 
markable. ‘ He did not choose to put them to death ;” he 
thought it was possible to reclaim them by the course he 
adopted. He might also be aware, that the conduct of the 
pirates was no worse than that of the Roman conquerors, 
who filled whole provinces with desolation, bloodshed, and 
robbery ; and that if all should be put to death, who were as 
bad as the Mediterranean pirates, his own life would be 
taken. The policy, however, of Pompey, in sparing the cap- 
tive pirates, operated to his own advantage, and to the saving 
of the blood of hisown men. Speaking of some, who were 
taken, Plutarch says,—* As he treated them in a humane 
manner when he had them and their ships in his power, 
others entertained hopes of mercy, and avoiding the other 
officers, surrendered themselves to Pompey, together with 
their wives and children. He spared them all; and it was 
principally by their means that he found out and took a num- 
ber who had concealed themselves.” 

Perhaps if the humane policy of Pompey towards the pi- 
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rates, in sparing their lives and providing for their distribution 
and employment, in places remote from the seas, should now 
be adopted by the several governments, it would be the means 
of facilitating the work of extirpating pirecy from the West 
Indies. Should there be a combination of the several pow- 
ers, and an adequate fleet be sent, as was the case with 
Pompey, then a proclamation might be issued, offering life 
and employment to all the pirates who would surrender them- 
selves without fighting. On this ground many might be in- 
duced to abandon the infamous employment, and surrender 
themselves ; and thus not only the lives of the pirates but the 
lives of many others might be saved. 

Grotius, in speaking of the right of one nation to protect 
fugitives from another, says,—* that robbers aud pirates, who 
by their increase in strength and numbers have made them- 
selves formidable, may very justly be entertained and pro- 
tected, so far as regards punishment; because to bring tuem 
off from their pernicious course of life by assurances of par- 
don, when other expedients fail, is what the common interest 
of mankind requires ; aad therefore the practice of this by a 
king or a.nation is certainly warrantable.” Book II. ch, 21. 

The prejudices against pirates are so strong that probably 
the opinion of Grotius and the practice of Pompey would 
find but few advocates in our country. Yet it is believed that 
they are at least worthy of serious consideration. By “ their 
increase in strength and numbers,” the pirates of Cuba have 
“made themselves formidable.” They. are a deluded as 
well as wicked people; aud if by any humane measures they 
could be “induced to relinquish their pernicious course of 
life,” this is what “the common interest of mankind re- 
quires,” for “ other expedients have failed.” 

Besides, when it shall be considered how many of the 
pirates were educated to the very business of homicide and 
robbery, in the armies or ships of governmeats ; what exam- 
ples they have had in the practice of warring kings and em- 
perors, and how much piracy has been authorized and prac- 
tised under the name of privateering; there will be seen 
some ground for the exercise of compassion and humanity 
towards that guilty and unhappy class of men. They may 
justly deserve punishment, and the sane may as truly be said 
of royal or imperial robbers, who assume the right of waging 
war, of depriving the innocent of life, liberty, and property, 
and of filling whole provinces with violence, rapine, and wo. 
If the degree of criminality in human conduct were to be 
estimated by the amount of mischief done, the crimes of four 

Vol. IV. No. 5. 2 
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of the most celebrated Conquerors would probably outweigh 
the aggregate of all the crimes of pirates from the age of 
Nimrod to the present time. 


MR. CLAY'S CORRECTIVE FOR DUELLING. 


“Irs true corrective will be found when all shall unite, as 
all ought to unite, in its unqualified proscription.” 

This “corrective” for duelling was proposed by the pres- 
ent Secretary of State in a letier to the people of the congres- 
sional district in Kentucky, whom he had represented as a 
member of congress. In the same connexion he declares 
his “ abhorrence” of the “ pernicious practice,” as one which 
is “condemned by the judgment and philosophy of every 
thinking man.” He, however, intimates, that he had “ here- 
tofore” complied with it; and that “ inevitable circumstances 
might force ” him to do so again. Yet he seems towish that 
its * true corrective ” may be applied. 1n two particulars he 
is clear and decided : 

1. That duelling is a “ pernicious practice,—condemned 
by the judgment and philosophy of every thinking man.” 

2. That “all ought to unite in its unqualified proscription.” 

From these premises some inferences will naturally fol- 
low :— 

First, Duelling can no longer, with any propriety, be 
called “ au affair of honor,” After a barbarous practice has 
become so well understood, as to be “condemned by the 
judgment and philosophy of every thinking man,” a compli- 
ance with it must of course be dishonorable. In future, 
therefore, duelling must be an affair of infamy 

Secondly. ‘There can no longer be any rational motive for 
duelling. In former times duels were fought from respect to 
the opinions of those who were called “ gentlemen of honor ;” 
but now the practice is “condemned by the judgment of 
vevery thinking man;” and it must be madness to hazard life 
and commit murder, from respect to the opinions of men who 
do not think. 

Thirdly: The title, “ gentlemen of honor,” is no longer ap- 
plicable to duellists ; for the practice of duelling has ceased to 
be honorable. Piracy was once esteemed honorable, and 
pirates were sometimes invested with royal dignity ; but when 
piracy ceased to be an honorable employment, those who 
pursued it were deemed infamous. The same rule should 
be applied to duelling and duellists. It is not to be expected 
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is “condemned by every thinking man.” None but infa- 
mous men will pursue an infamous practice. 

Fourthly. Uf “ unqualified proscription is the true correc- 
tive” of duelling,—and if “ all ought to unite ” in applying 
this corrective ; then it behooves every philanthropist, every 
Christian, every patriot, and every public man, to exert his 
influence to effect such a union and such a “ proscription.” 

Fifthly. As public war has no advantage over private duel- 
ling, either in respect to its necessity, its principles, its mo- 
tives, or its utility ; and as it is far more unjust and pernicious 
in its effects; the same “corrective” should be applied to 
both—* Unqualified proscription.” For this too “ all ought 
to unite.” 

As we have thus shown a willingness to aid Mr. Clay in 
applying his “corrective ” for duelling, we would now res- 

ect'ully solicit his aid in applying the same remedy for war. 

he two customs equally depend on opinion. Let this be 
corrected and both will sink into contempt and oblivion. 

In what we have said to enforce Mr. Clay’s “ corrective,” 
we have wished, if possible, to save him from those “ inevita- 
ble circumstances,” which “ might force” him to do what his 
conscience condemns. In return for this’ intended favor, we 
ask only that be, as Secretary of State, should employ his 
energies to prevent a recurrence of such “ circumstances ” as 
may lead our advocates for war to imagine that they are 
forced to involve the nation in public calamities. Delusive 
principles, ungoverned passions, and revengeful feelings are 
what forces duellists to private combat and nations to public 
hostilities. Much is depending on a minister of state. A 
F evry, in France, and a Watpote, in England, preserved 
those warring nations in peace for many years. Pradaase, 
self-command, and magnanimity, on the part of Mr. Clay, 
may have a saving influence both in regard to himself and his 
country—they may save him from the infamy of duelling and 
his country from the calamities of war. 

“ What can Ido? It is the custom.” Such was the reply 
of a young Hindoo when reproved for assisting to burn his 
own mother on the funeral pile of her husband. This was as 
good a reason as can qooenny be given for engaging in a 
duel or- making war. e hope that our Secretary of State 
will rise above the influence of barbarous customs, and treat 
with proper disregard the opinions of men who do not think, 


that a gentleman of honor will persist in a practice which 









































Camillus and the Schoolmaster. 


CAMILLUS AND THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


Wate Camillus, the Roman general, was besieging the city of 
Falerii—* A schoolmaster, designing to betray the Falerians by 
means of their children, took them every day out of the city to 
exercise, keeping pretty close to the walls at first, and when 
their exercise was over, led them in again. By degrees he took 
them out farther, accustoming them to divert themselves freely 
as if they had nothing to fear. At last, having got them all to- 
gether, he brought them to the Roman advanced guard, and de- 
livered them up to be carried to Camillus. When he came into 
his presence, he said, *he was the schoolmaster of Falerii, but 
preierring his favor to the obligations of duty, he came to de- 
liver up those children to him, and in them the whole city.’ 
This action appeared very shocking to Camillus, and he said to 
those that were by, ‘ War at best is a savage thing, and wades 
through a sea of violence and injustice ; yet even war itself has 
its laws, which men of honor will not depart from; nor do they 
so pursue victory, as to avail themselves of acts of villany and 
baseness.. For a great general should rely only on his own virtue, 
and not upon the treachery of others.’ Then he ordered the 
lictors to tear off the wretch’s clothes, to tie his hands behind 
him, and to furnish the boys with rods and scourges, to punish 
the traitor, and whip him into the city. By this time the Fale- 
rians had discovered the schoolmaster’s treason; the city, as 
micht be expected, was full of lamentations for so great a loss, 
and the principal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded 
about the walls and the gate like persons distracted. In the 
midst of this disorder they espied the boys whipping on their 
master, naked and bound; and calling Camillus ‘ their god, their 
deliverer, their father.’ Not only the parents of those children 
but all the citizens in general, were struck with admiration at 
the spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the justice of 
Camillus, that they immediately assembled in council and sent 
deputies to surrender to him both themselves and their city.” 

Plutarch’s Lives, vol. i. p. 311, 312. 


On this story we may remark, 

1. The correct views expressed by Camillus of the nature 
of war. “War at best is a savage thing, and wades through 
a sea of violence and injustice.” ‘This is the honest conces- 
sion of a great warrior, who possessed some noble sentiments. 
But if “ war at best” is so savage and unjust, what but the 
most perfect delusion can ever render it just and honorable 
in the eyes of intelligent men? Ought not every one to 
employ his influence and do all he can to bring into disrepute 
a practice so “ savage at best as to wade through a sea of vio- 
lence and injustice ¢” 
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. 

2. “Yet war itself has its laws, which men of honor will 
not depart from.” Yes, war has laws, which admit “ violence 
and injustice,” and as great injustice in other respects as it 
would have been for Camillus to have retained or destroyed 
the children which the treacherous schoolmaster had betray- 
ed into his hands. Had he taken the city by violence and 
storm, the laws of war would have permitted him to kill both 
the children and their parents ! 

3. We may remark the influence of magnanimity in a mil- 
itary commander. By sending home the children and caus- 
ing the traitor to bé punished, Camillus obtained the city 
without bloodshed. His noble conduct in this instance won 
the hearts of the besieged citizens, and disposed them to con- 
fide in a general who had shown himself so magnanimous. 


RUSSIAN ARMY IN 1819, 


From the returns made of the Russian army in 1819, the fol- 
lowing account is given in the Christian Observer, for March, 
1820. 

Infantry of the line ‘ ‘ ° 613,722 

Cavalry ; : : ‘ ° : - 181,141 

Artillery . ° ° ° . ‘ ‘ 47,088 

Irregular Infantry ° : ‘ ‘ - « 87,632 

Irregular Cavalry ‘ ° : ; ‘ : 105,534 

Troops on the frontiers : : ‘ : 77,000 

The guards, two brigades of Artillery, and a 48,383 

supernumerary battallions 

Tetal . . . ‘ ; ° . ‘ 1,101,000 

In the Christian Observer the total is given . 1,038,000 


The Observer made a mistake, either in stating the items, 
or in giving the total. But in either case the Russian army 
amounted to much more than one million of men! 

What a melancholy spectacle have we here presented to 
view! In one nation, or under one imperial sovereign, more 
than a million of men deprived of their natural rights, subject- 
ed to the tyranny of martial law, educated and devoted to the 
work of human slaughter, and ready at the shortest notice to 
embrue their hands in the blood of their brethren! Vast in- 
deed must be the expense of supporting such an army, and 
great the burden, even to the empire of Russia. Probably 
the pay of the soldiers is low. But supposing their wages to 
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be but three dollars a month, and their clothing and rations 
the same, the whole amount is not less than seventy two 
millions of dollars annually. In addition to this there are the 
wages and rations of officers of every description connected 
with the army, which probably amount to a sum not less than 
has been allowed for the soldiers. On this low calculation 
the annual expense for such an army is one hundred aud 
forty-four millions of dollars. 

Let it now be supposed that a twelfth part of this sum, 
that is, twelve millions of dollars, should be annually and 
judiciously expended by the Emperor in the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of his subjects, for the support of schools 
and philanthropic institutions, for the dissemination of the 
principles of peace throughout his empire, and all the neigh- 
boring nations, and for the support of friendly relations with 
all the governments of the world ; how much more of safety 
and happiness, both to himself and to his people, would natu- 
rally result from this policy, than can possibly result from the 
expenditure of 144,000,000 of dollars in training a million of 
men as destroyers of their species ! 

Let it be further supposed, that the Emperor should adopt 
the benignant plan of diminishiog his army every year one 
twentieth part of its present number, so as to disband the 
whole in twenty years ;—and also resolve to devote the 
money thus annually saved for the benevolent objects already 
mentioned ;—would not Russia, at the close of the twenty 
years, be a paradise, when compared with its present condi- 
tion? and would not Alexander, should he live to execute 
such a plan, be esteemed the glory of Russia, of Europe, and 
of the world? In this way he might eclipse all former sove- 
reigns, and become emphatically—ALexanperR THE Great. 


REVIEW OF CANTERAC’S LETTER TO BOLIVAR, 


Tuart all our readers may understand the extraordinary 
letter now to be exhibited and reviewed, it may be proper to 
observe, that General Canterac was the commander of the 
royal Spanish army in Peru, and that Bolivar was the Chief 
of the Patriot or Republican army. These Chiefs had-long 
been engaged in war with eachother, as political enemies, 
seeking each other’s destruction. A short time before the 
letter was written, a sanguinary and decisive battle had been 
fought, in which Canterac was completely defeated, his army 
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ruined and overcome,—himself, and other Spanish Generals 
had fallen into the hands of Bolivar. Under these circum- 
stances the following letter was written. 


“ To his Excellency the Liberator, Don Simon Bolivar. 


“Asa lover of glory, though vanquished, I cannot avoid 
congratulating your Excellency on having terminated your 
enterprise in Peru by the memorable achievement of Aya- 
chuco. Under this impression, | have the honor to intro- 
duce myself to you, and to salute you in the name of the 
other Spanish Generals. 


Jose Canrerac.” 


r 

This letter has perhaps been admired by all who have 
seen it, as displaying remarkable magnanimity. Mr. Adams 
and General Jackson were recently competitors for the Pres- 
idency of the United States. It has been stated, to the honor 
of the General, that, in the evening after the late inauguration, 
he congratulated Mr. Adams on his success. ‘This was deem- 
ed magnanimous on the part of General Jackson ; but how 
much greater was the display of magnanimity on the part of 
General Canterac!' Adams and Jackson had for years been 
friends; Bolivar and Canterae had for years been mortal 
enemies ! 

But while we thus cheerfully admit that Canterac’s letter 
displays uncommon magnanimity, we must be permitted to 
say, tuat it also evinces the most perfect delusion in respect 
to the nature of war. ‘Though he and Bolivar had long been 
exerting all their energies for each other’s destruction, he ap- 
pears to have had no idea of blame on bis own part nor on 
the part of his adversary, any more than if their contest had 
been a mere competition for office, or a friendly trial of 
their skill at a game of chess. The many thousands of men 
who had perished in the struggle seem to have been regarded 
of no more consequence than the puppets of the chess board. 
For such is Canterac’s love of glory, that he congratulates 
his conqueror on his success in destroying the Spanish army. 

There can be no doubt that during their war, Canterac, to 
excite the enmity of his soldiers, had often represented Boli- 
var as the Chief of rebels, all of whom deserved to be destroy- 
ed ; and if Bolivar and his army were such men that it was the 
duty of Canterac to seek their destruction, the letter of con- 
gratulation was as improper as it would have been had Boli- 
var been the Chief of a band of bucaniers or highwaymen. 
On the other hand, if the success of Bolivar was worthy ot 
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congratulation, what does Canterac make of himself, better 
than a murderer, in his attempts to destroy the Liberator and 
his army. 

The delusion, however, displayed by Canterac’s letter was 
not peculiar to him ; it is believed to have been common to 
rulers and generals of all countries, and for many centuries. 
Rulers have supposed themselves to have a right to make 
war whenever they pleased to do so; and though the parties 
in a war very justly accuse one another of robbery and mur- 
der, and mutually seek each other’s ruin; yet in many res- 
pects they evince the same delusion which was displayed by 
Canterac. They give each other the praise not only of 
fighting bravely, but of discharging a duty in so doing. In 
respect to the poor soldiers who are employed in destroying 
one another, they are treated as the chessmen or puppets of 
the royal game. So far is it from being regarded as criminal 
for thein thus to murder one another, it is supposed to be their 
duty and their glory! Shall men forever be thus the dupes 
and the victims of military madness and ambition ? 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF LOVELL’S FIGHT. 


As much has been said in the newspapers of the,‘ Cele- 
bration of the Hundredth Anniversary of Lovell’s Fight,” it 
may be useful to inquire on what account that event is deem- 
ed worthy of celebration. The principal facts, stated in 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, are the following. 

In a time of war between the white people and the Indians, 
the government of Massachusetts offered a premium of £100 
for every Indian scalp or captive. Thus encouraged, Love- 
well, or Lovell, raised a company of volunteers for “ Indian 
hunting.” On the 5th of January, 1725, he came to Boston 
with one scalp and one captive ;—amount of premiums £200. 
In the next hunt he found ten Indians asleep by a fire ; all 
these were murdered and scalped ;—amount of premiums 
£1000. ‘Emboldened by this success he went out again 
with thirty-three men,” and on the 8th of May, old style, the 
battle was fought which has recently been celebrated at Frye- 
burg, where the conflict occurred. Paveus, the Indian 
Chief, was killed, and probably a considerable number of his 
men—how many is not known, for those of our people who 
survived the battle were glad to make their escape as soon 
as they could. They left of their own party’ as dead or 
wounded, Captain Lovell, a lieutenant, an ensign, a chaplain, 
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and ten others, to be scalped by the Indians. Thus fourteen 
of our men lost their own lives and scalps, while hunting for 
the scalps of Indians to obtain premiums ! 

We may now ask—Does it become a Christian people in 
the nineteenth century to celebrate deeds like these; and 
thas to cherish hatred towards the injured tribes of our Red 
brethren? We have no desire to reproach our ancestors, who 
practised or encouraged “Indian hunting;” they acted ac- 
cording to the light, or rather the darkness of the age in 
which they lived. But, if possible, we would persuade the 
people of the present time from persisting in a course, which, 
to their posterity, must be an occasion of astonishment and 
regret. ‘The mercenary motives, or the premiums, by which 
Lovell and his men were induced to hazard their lives to 
obtain Indian scalps, give a character to their enterprises 
which the progress of Christian philanthropy will exhibit as 
ground for mourning rather than applause. Had Captain 
Lovell been my grandfather, I should wish the account of his 
“Indian hunting” to be blotted from the pages of history, 
and from the memory of man—unless it might be of use as 
a land-mark to show the progress of philanthropy since that 
period, 

To celebrate extraordinary acts of philanthropic heroism 
or Christian beneficence, may well become a Christian peo- 
ple; but to celebrate such sanguinary feats of our ancestors, 
as the light of the present age condemns as barbarous, has 
a tendency to retard the progress of humane feeling, and to 
expose posterity to unavailing regrets for our inconsistency. 
Who would not blush on hearing a proposal for celebrating 
the day on which the Massachusetts legislature offered the 
hundred pound premiums for Indian scalps? That act of the 
legislature is as worthy of celebration as Lovell’s fight, which 
was the consequence of it. Instead of celebrating such acts 
or such fights, we should regard them as admonitory events, 
and beware lest our conduct be such as will be equally dis- 
approved in an age still more enlightened. The deeds of 
the first settler of Fryeburg in felling the forest, preparing the 
ground, and planting the first field of corn, are far more wor- 
thy of celebration than Lovell’s Fight. How much more 
worthy of praise are the deeds of an Exsor, or any other 
man who sought the happiness of the Indian tribes, than any 
or all of the deeds of havoc against that race, of which our 
countrymen have boasted ! 

How will the feats of Indian hunters or Indian destroyers 
appear to enlightened men of future generations, compared 
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with the philanthropic achievement of William Penn, in 
forming with the Indian tribes a treaty of friendship, in con- 
sequence of which uninterrupted peace was preserved for 
more than seventy years! The saving policy of Penn is 
rising in public estimation, and will continue to rise in pro- 
portion as civilization and Christianity shall advance ; ‘but in 
the same ratio the destroying policy of Indian hunters must 
lose its reputation. Perhaps no event ever occurred in our 
country more deserving of an annual celebration than Penn’s 
treaty with the Indians. He taught by experiment that even 
savages may be subdued and conciliated by philanthropy and 
beneficence. Had-his policy’ been universally adopted and 
pursued by the white people of America, how vast would 
have been the saving of human blood! By celebrating such 
achievements to render them popular, and .to encourage the 
same spirit in others, Christians might distinguish themselves 
from Pagans and Mahometans ; but this they cannot do by the 

celebration of Fights, whether as the victors or the vanquish- 
ed. If indeed the fighting spirit is the good spirit, and that 
which above every thing else ought to be cherished, encour- 
aged, and praised, then it must be admitted that the celebra- 
tion of Lovell’s Fight was adapted toa good end; but on 
that supposition the “meek and peaceable spirit of the "Saviour 
should be censured as bad, and all attempts to cultivate and 
diffuse it should be discountenanced. 

The advocates for the celebration will perhaps say, that 
if the fighting spirit is not in itself to be commended, yet 
 Lovell’s Fight” probably freed our ancestors from many 
dangerous enemies, who were slain in the battle, and was also 
a means of hastening the peace which soon followed. 

To this we may reply; if the benefits which are supposed 
to result from the display of a bad spirit be a reason for cele- 
brating Lovell’s Fight ; we may, on the same principle, cele- 
brate the conduct of the Jews, in “ killing the Prince of life ;” 
for it is admitted by Christians, that God has overruled that 
event for the good of mankiod. 


\ 
ROSCOE ON PENAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


By the kindness of a friend we have recently had the pe- 
rusal of a work, published in February of this year, entitled 
“ Observations on Penal Jurisprudence and the Reformation 


of Criminals, Part II. oe William Roscoe Esq.” Mr. 
Roscoe of Liverpool, England, has for many years been 
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known as a philanthropic writer. The object of the work 
just mentioned is highly important, and we believe that, the 
author is entitled to the gratitude of his fellow men, not mere- 
ly for his humane intentions, but for the light he has, commu- 
nicated on a subject which has heretofore been but partially 
understood. He may in some particulars, like all other men, 
be under a mistake; but his work is adapted to excite proper 
feelings towards that class of men denominated criminals, and 
to lead to a method of treating them more consistent with the 
spirit of Christianity than has hitherto been adopted. The 
work deserves the attention of legislators, and of all intelligent 
men, who wish the welfare of their species. 

Mr. Roscoe admits, “ that the end of criminal jurisprudence 
is the safety, peace, and happiness of society.” But he dis- 
cards what has been called ““ retributive justice,’—also what 
is denominated “exemplary punishment,”—that is, punishing 
one man to terrify others, and thus prevent the perpetration 
ef similar crimes. He admits that the punishment of death 
may in some instances be necessary, but the cases of this 
kind he thinks are few. In these cases death should not be 
inflicted en any principle but that of its being necessary 
to the safety of others. He has shown the impolicy and ill 
effects of attempting to unite the two objects—* exemplary 
punishment” and “reformation,” in the manner of treating 
the criminal ; and he endeavours to show how much better it 
would be—how mucb more for the benefit of society if the 
reformation of the convict were made the only abject of 
prison discipline. 

He proposes that all prisons for criminals should be so con- 
structed as to give opportunity for employing all prisoners in 
labor ; and that the prisoners should be kindly treated, allow- 
ed a competency of food, and suitable means for moral and 
religious instruction. A sentence to imprisonment, Mr. Ros- 
coe thinks, should not be for a definite time, but for life, un- 
less the convict shall give satisfactory evidence of such. refor- 
mation as will render his. liberation consistent with public 
safety. During his confinement particular care should be 
taken to prepare him to obtain his own support in some use- 
ful occupation, that he may be free from temptation to re- 
sume a course of vice and depredation, should he be set at 
liberty to act for himself, 

Having illustrated his plan of prison discipline, the writer 
proceeds to state its advantages at considerable length, under 
the following heads. ; 

“}. It will contribute more than any other mode can pos- 
sibly do to the security, of society.” 
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“Tl. In the next place, there is reason to expect that the 
plan now proposed, if properly conducted, will enable our 
prisoners to provide for their own maintenance, without any 
expense to the community.” 

“{Il. In the third place, this plan will, in many cases, 
effect the reformation of the offender, recall ‘him to a sense 
of his duty, and render him a useful member of society.” 


GOVERNOR TROUP’S MESSAGE. 


In a recent message to the legislature of Georgia, their 
governor has adopted language respecting the government of 
the United States, which has probably surprised all who have 
read it. The following extracts relate to the subject of 
slavery. 


“Since your last meeting our feelings have been again out- 
raged by officious and impertinent intermeddling with our domes- 
tic concerns.’ Besides the resolution presented for the consider- 
ation of the senate by Mr. King of New York, it is understood 
that the Attorney Genera] of the United States, who may be 
presumed to represent his government faithfully, and to speak 
as its mouth-piece, has recently maintained before the Supreme 
Court, doctrines on this subject, which, if sanctioned by that 
tribunal, will make it quite easy for the Congress, by a short de- 
cree, to divest this entire interest without cost to themselves of 
one dollar or of one acre of public land—this is the uniform 
practice of the government of the United States,” &c. “ One 
movement of the Congress unresisted by you, and all is lost. 
Temporize no longer—make known your resolution, that this 
subject shall not be touched by them but at their peril.” —* | 
entreat you, therefore, most earnestly, now that it is not too late, 
to step forth, and having exhausted the argument, to stand by 
your arms.” 


In these extracts we have at once an example of the peace 
policy and the war spirit. The Governor appears to have 
acted with great boldness on the popular principle, that to 
preserve peace a people must be prepared for war, and 
assume the attitude of menace and defiance. But it is be- 
lieved that a lawyer would be able to show that the language 
of the Governor is seditious, or that there is no such thing as 
seditious language. It is mortifying to think that such un- 
courteous language from one of our Governors, must cross 
the Atlantic, and be read by the people of other countries. 

The first part of the message relates to the Creek Indians, 
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who had in their own way executed General McIntosh and oth- 
er Chiefs for disposing of their lands contrary to the will of the 
nation. The feelings of the Governor towards the Creeks 
are as much to be lamented as his feelings towards the gene- 
ral government. The President, by the Secretary of War, 
has informed Governor Troup, that he “expects that the 
project of surveying the territory” of the Creeks “ will be 
abandoned by Georgia, till it can be done consistently with 
the provisions of the treaty.” In reply the governor says,— 
“If the President believes that we will postpone the survey 
of the'country to gratify the agent or the hostile Indians, he 
deceives himself.” What will be the result of such intempe- 
rance and rashness, time must disclose. 


CLINTON’S DITCH AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


From the Centinel. 


Ir is, we are told, buta very few years since the now cele- 
brated New York canal was contemptuously called CxtvTon’s 
ditch, to deride Governor Clinton for his agency in forming and 


promoting the project. But the once despised project has been 
executed ; the utility of the canal is acknowledged; and the 
reputation of the Governor is now probably higher than it was 
at any former period. Not only so, the extraordinary success of 
that enterprise has occasioned an uncommon excitement through- 
out many of the United States, in favor of internal improvements. 
In this I rejoice on more accounts than ope ; but particularly on 
account of its tendency to lead the people of our country to 
employ their energies and resources for objects more philan- 
thropic than those of a military character. Anenterprizing peo- 
ple must have great objects of pursuit, and it is desirable that 
their attention should be directed to those of the greatest utility. 
Sut under the terms, internal improvements, may be compre- 
hended objects of greater importance than canals, iron rail-ways, 
steam-boats, and bridges. ‘These are indeed commendable 
objects of enterprise, but there are others still more commenda- 
ble. To remove existing evils of a public nature, and io pre- 
vent future calamities, are among the best methods of advancing 
the general welfare. Reflecting men have long been aware 
that our country lies under the reproach of gross inconsistency. 
We glory in our love of liberty, and in the freedum we enjoy,— 
we also celebrate the feats of war. by which our liberty and in- 
dependence were achieved,—and yet, as a nation, we hold in the 
chains of slavery and degradation, two thirds as many people as 
there were of the whole population of the country when our 
fathers engaged in a war for liberty ! Such palpable inconsistency, 
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such manifest injustice and cruelty if not reformed, must sooner 
or later involve the most terrible consequences. By our annual 
boastings of liberty, and of our battles to obtain it, we are teach- 
ing the negroes that it is their duty to rise, all as one, to erect a 
standard of liberty, and resolve to be free, or to perish in the 
attempt. Indeed by cur boastings and exultations we reproach 
the negroes for their tameness in submitting to such a state of 
degradation ! 

While the white people of our country can behold with unre- 
lenting apathy the condition of the slaves, what is their love of 
liberty better than that of the despot, who glories in his own 
freedom, while he subjects millions to bondage? May it not 
then be safely a‘lirmed, that to diffuse a genuine love of liberty 
and peace throughout the country, is an object of greater impor- 
tance than any thing which has yet been effected under the 
name of interaal improvements ? 

By a genuine love~of liberty und pegce, is not intended that 
which a tyrant may possess, who will resort to arms on any in- 
fringement of his own rights, and yet employ his power to bind 
others in ignominious servitude; but such a love of liberty and 
peace is intended, as will produce the proper exertions to ex- 
tirpate the curse of slavery from our land, and to render the 
peace of our country a permanent blessing. ‘The love of liber- 
ty and the love of peace, are coupled together, because war has 
been the source of all the slavery that exists in the world. 
Besides, unless the love of peace should be cultivated in the 
miods of both the slave-holders and the slaves, there is reason 
to fear that the negroes will resort to violence, before they are 
prepared for freedom. But if the love of peace and the princi- 
ples of peace should be duly cultivated, a gradual emancipation 
may be effected, and the resort to violence prevented. 

As soon, however, as objects of such importance are proposed, 
there are too many who stand ready to brand them with infamy. 
But let it be remembered that “ Cuinton’s ditch” has become a 
navigable canal, and a glory to New York; and that hundreds 
of important objects have been accomplished, which, when first 
proposed, were pronounced impracticable. Let it also be con- 
sidered that the mass of slavery is constantly increasing, and the 
difficulty of removing it annually augmenting. Why then should 
there be such indifference and delay! We might as reasonably 
hope that a continual rise of water would never overflow the 
banks of the Mississippi, as to hope that the mass of slavery may ~ 
long continue to increase, without. involving our country in wo. 
Shall we then sit still, observing the annual rise of the waters, 
and forbear any philanthropic exertions to avert the impending 
calamity ? 

Should the spirit of peace and harmony be so diffused in our 
country, that the_resources of the nation may be appropriated to 
other than military objects,—and should the spirit of justice and 
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benevolence be properly excited in all the states,—a foundation 
might soon be laid for the gradual but certain emancipation of 
the two millions of slaves. Such an enterprise would contribute 
not only to the safety but the glory of the nation, far beyond 
any thing which has yet been achieved. The white people 
might then celebrate their own freedom, without being perpetu- 
ally exposed to the reproach of inconsistency and inhumanity. 
Others would then believe them to be lovers of liberty, and 
friends to the rights of man. 

Severe reproaches have often appeared in our newspapers 
against the sovereigns of Europe, on account of the degraded 
condition in which many of their subjects are held. But which 
of these sovereigns has two millions of subjects in a condition so 
degraded as the slaves of our country? And which of those 
sovereigns has done less in the last fifteen years to meliorate the 
condition of thése in servitude, than has been done by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? We may well forbear to re- 
proach other nations, till we shall have made some exertion, as 
a people, to free ourselves from the reproach and the curse of 
holding a sixth part of our population absolutely enslaved, in our 
boasted land of liberty. 

It is very true that the object proposed is of vast magnitude, 
and that great pradence, great sacrifices, and great exertions are 
necessary to its accomplishment. Were the slave-holders them- 
selves duly impressed with the importance of the object, and 
disposed to encourage the exertions of others to free the country 
from this enormous evil, the difficulties would be greatly dimin- 
ished. It, is indeed hoped and believed, that all slave-holders 
are not, possessed of such feelings on the subject as have been 
exprested by the governor of Georgia. He seems to think that 
neither the non-slave-holding states, nor the general government 
can be considered as having any right to say or do any thing for 
the abolition of slavery. He also seems to regard the philan- 
thropic projects of others in relation to this subject, as outrages 
on the feelings of the Georgians. It is however hoped that, on 
more reflection, the slave-holders will be convinced that it is for 
their interest to co-operate with others, in attempts to free the 
land from an evil so appalling. But those of them who shall 
persist in denying the right of others to interest themselves in 
this affair, should consider that they will have no right to call for. 
aid in case of a general insurrection. When the negroes shall 
have heard a little more of the glory of fighting for liberty, and 
how much better it is to die fighting than to live slaves, they 
may perhaps be disposed to imitate the example of their white 
countrymen, and resort to arms to obtain their freedom. Should 
an event so awful occur, where is the white man in our country, 
who could consistently move either his hand or his tongue against 
such an effort!—I indeed ardently wish the emancipation of the 
slaves; but I should shudder at the thought of exciting them to 
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seek their freedom by a resort to violence, even if | could know 
before hand that their success would be equal to that of the 
white people in their revolutionary struggle. To prevent, if 
possible, the sanguinary appeal, by showing the more excellent 
way, has been the object of this communication. But those who 
may deride the proposition which has now been made, are re- 
quested to bear in mind, that among possible events are the fol- 
lowing,—That at the close of the second half century from our 
Declaration of Independence, the now slave-holding states may 
be free and independent Necro States, and that negro celebra- 
tions may be then a substitute for those by which the slaves have 
been so long irritated, insulted, and reproached. “ Alas! who 
shall live when God doeth this! 1 tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just!” ANTICIPATOR. 


P. S. Since the above was wrilten, I have read with astonish- 
ment and regret, the menacing Report of Mr. Lumpkin for the 
* Select Committee,” in the legislature of Georgia, on a part 
of the governor’s message. Should the spirit of that report 
prevail in Georgia, and govern the future policy of the State,— 
and should this spirit be met by a similar spirit on the part of 
the general government, the cry of a “ just and necessary war ” 
will soon resound through the land. In that case our countrymen 
will see the natural fruits of cherishing and applauding the 
spirit of war in preference to the spirit of peace. With the 
most perfect contempt of philanthropic projects for the abolition 
of slavery, the select committee say—* As Athens, as Sparta, as 
Rome was, we will be; they held slaves, we will hold them.” 
It would perhaps be well for this committee to recollect the 
destruction which Athens, Sparta, and Rome brought*on them- 
selves, by their arrogant disregard of the rights of others, and by 
preferring war to peace. Nor would it be amiss for them to con- 
sider, what must be their own feelings, should a righteous Prov- 
idence soon reverse the condition of the whites and the blacks in 
Georgia. Would they then deride every expression of philan- 
thropic feeling towards slaves—themselves being in that degrad- 
ed condition ?* A. 


ADMONITORY HINTS FROM HISTORICAL FACTS, 


In a late Report of Mr. Lumpkin, in the Georgia legislature, 
we have the following ominous language. 


‘As Athens, as Sparta, as Rome was, we will be; they held slaves, we 
will hold them.” 


* We are permitted to say, that this article was originally intended for the 
Friend of Peace, but for particular reasons was first sent to the Columbian 
Centinel. Epiror.’ 
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Rome indeed “ held slaves” for a long period; but a day of 
retribution at length arrived. Alaric, king of the Goths, sacked 
the city of Rome, and then, says Gibbon, the historian, “ The 
private revenge of forty thousand slaves was exercised without 
pity or remorse; and the ignominious lashes, which they had 
formerly received, were wastied away in the blood of the guilty 
or obnoxious families.”—As * Rome was” then, so Georgia may 
be in a tuture day, not far distant. 

Alaric was not the only barbarian king that ravaged the Ro- 
man empire. At a subsequent period, Attila, the king of the 
Huns, made still greater havoc and devastation among the boast- 
ed conquerors of the world. “When he took possession of the 
royal palace of Milan, he was surprised and offended at the sight 
of a picture which represented the Cesars seated on their throne, 
and the princes of Scythia at their feet. He commanded a 
painter to reverse the figures, and the attitudes; and the empe- 
rors were delineated on the same canvas, approaching in a sup- 
pliant posture, to empty their bags of tributary gold before the 
throne of the Scythian monarch.” 

In the United States we have not merely the picture, but the 
reality, of one race of men “at the feet” of another. It is pos- 
sible that God may suffer some martial * painter to reverse the 
figires, and the attitudes,” 

The Roman empire was once far more powerful than the 
United States now are, and had as little thought of ever being 
conquered. Like the people of our country, they celebrated 
their victories, erected monuments of their military achieve- 
ments, and had pictures expressive of their own glory, and the 
degraded condition of others. In the days of their prosperity, 
little did they think that an Alaric, an Attila, and other chiefs 
would successively spread over their country devastation, horror, 
and death, “ reverse the figures” in their pictures, and demolish 
the monuments of their military glory. Let us then beware, lest 
by treading in their steps we bring on ourselves national ruin. 
“Pride goes before destruction; and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” ; 

Other historical facts more pleasing than those which precede 
may now be introduced. Gibbon was disposed to immortalize 
the name and the deeds of Acacius. the Bishop of Amida, whose 
compassion for enslaved captives led him to adopt an extraordi- 
nary measure for their redemption: “ Boldly declaring, that 
vases of gold and silver are useless to a God, who neither eats nor 
drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate of the church of 
Amida,—employed the price in the redemption of seven thousund 
Persian captives,—supplied their. wants with affectionate liberal- 
ity, and dismissed them to their native country, to inform the 
king of the true spirit of that religion which he persecuted.” 


This example of Acacius was afterwards’imitated by Deogratias, 
Vol, IV. No. 5. 4 
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bishop of Carthage. He sold the plate of the church to redeem 
some slaves, and to alleviate the sufferings of others. 

The latter facts are mentioned to suggest what might be done 
for the abolition or diminution of slavery in our land, if all our 
people were of the compassionate disposition of the twe bishops. 
Here we may solemnly appeal to the consciences of all benevo- 
lent men, and ask, Would not the redemption of “ seven thou- 
sand” slaves, and the preparing of them for freedom and happi- 
ness, be a far greater giory to Massachusetts, than a Bunker Hill 
Monument? Would not such a nepemprion MonuMENT also afford 
better evicence of real regard for liberty and the rights of man, 
as well as of gratitude to the Father of our mercies, the Author 
of our freedom? In which of these methods of employing pro- 
perty, should we be most likely to please God, and to avoid the 
fate which Rome brought on herself by glorying in war, and by 
enslaving other people ? 

After writing the preceding paragraphs, the following account 
of a manumission monument was discovered in a newspaper: 
* A gentleman in Virginia has contracted with a shipowner to 
take out to Hayti e1:cury ein slaves, all his own property; the 
price of whose passage he pays, and for whom he has purchased 
agricultural implements to the amount of 130 dollars,” 

At the close of life, and in the prospect of a judgment to come, 
the good man may reflect with joy on such a monument. In this 
a genuine love of liberty is displayed. How desirable then that 
such a philanthropic spirit should prevail through the land! If 
one man of wealth, in one year, can manumit or redeem eighty 
eight slaves, how many years would it require for all the white 
people in the United States to emancipate 2,000,000 of slaves? 
And who that deserves the name of a philanthropist, a patriot, or 
a friend to liberty, would not be willing to pay his just propor- 
tion of the expense of such an enterprise? Had all our military 
and naval expenses since 1810, been appropriated to the pur- 
poses of diffusing sentiments of peace, and the abolition of sla- 
very, the state of our country at this time would have been a 
monument of glory, far surpassing any thing which the world 
has ever seen; and its security would have been far greater than 
it can possibly be made by fleeis and armies. 

This article may be closed by a brief statement of some facts 
for the consideration of the reader. Bolivar, the Liberator, has 
emancipated all his slaves. The Colombians have resolved on 
the total abolition of slavery —The blacks of Hayti were once 
slaves; they are now free, and their masters have ceased to 
breathe.— Diocletian, one of the most celebrated of the Roman 
Emperors, was the son of a slave. Should the white people of 
this country continue to glory in their war for liberty, disre- 
garding the condition of the slaves, a black Diocletian may be- 
con.e the Liberator of his sable brethren; for God, the Father 


of all is no respecter of persons, and “ with him all things are 
possible.” 
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LETTER FROM THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS, 


Paris, September 24, 1821. 


* The members of the provisional committee of the Society of 
Christian Morais having for its object the application of the 
precepts of Christianity to the social relations ;— 

“ ‘To Messrs. the President and Members of the Peace Society 
in Boston. 

“* GENTLEMEN, 

In addressing to you the Prospectus which accompanies this, we 

are hajpy to acknowledge that the useful labors to which you 

have deyoted yourselves with so much zeal, furnished us with 
the first idea of the Society of Christian Morals, &c. the existence 
of which we now announce to you. 

“ If we have not adopted the title which you have appropriated 
to your association, it is on account of considerations derived 
from our local situation, and from our wants, which are not the 
same as yours. But by a careful perusal of our Prospectus, you 
will see that we propose the same end, namely, to withdraw men 
from whatever tends to divide them and render them mizerable ; 
and to incline them to sentiments of peace and benevolence, 
without which there can be neither Christian virtue nor happi- 
ness. The instrument which we shall make usé of for attaining 
this end is the Gospel, the source of light and of all that is truly 
good. We shall frequently appeal to its truths and precepis ; 
we shall make known, and shall propose to the imitation of men 
every thing which in every couutry is done or undertaken in‘a 
truly philanthropic and Christian spirit. 

“ But in order to succeed, it will be important to us that men 
who are animated with the same desire with ourselves, should 
second our efforts, either by useful communications, or by any 
other assistance that may forward us. 

“ We are happy to believe that we do not presume too much 
on your Zeal, in persuading ourselves that our enterprise will 
inspire you with interest, and that you will, either coliectively or 
individuaily, do what may depend on you to insure our success. 
Our means are feeble, but we ardently desire to do good, and our 
confidence is in God. 

“ We are with respectful consideration, 
“ Gentlemen, 
“ For the Committee, 
J. J. Gorrr.” 


N. B. This interesting letter, though dated in “ 1821,” was received but a 
few weeks ago. Where it was detained we know not. 






STORY OF THE ENVIOUS TAIL. 


In ancient days—as story goes, 
A serpent’s Tail with envy rose, 




























































































Story of the Envious Tail. 


Resolved to act a part sublime, 
And reign as Head one half the time ! 


The Head awhile resigned his right, 
And Tail with neither ears nor sight, 
Exertions made to run a race, 

But found himself quite out of place— 
Exposed to ills of every kind, 

As was the Head when placed behind. 


As Tail soon saw his scheme was wild, 
He owned the fact in language mild :— 
“1 thought,” said Tail, addressing Head, 
s¢°'T was base to be forever led; 

But | must now give up the point, 

For every thing ‘s out of joint. 

Perhaps our Maker wisely meant, 

That Tails as tails should be content ; 

I think it best for you and me, 

As first we were we still should be.” 


The Head replied, with much good nature, 
“ Experience teaches every creature : 

I did not wish for sharp contentions 

With what pertains to my dimensions ; 


As we are one as well as two 

So you need me, and I need you; 
While understanding what is right, 
We shall no more each other slight ; 
Our Body we should both respect, 
And never treat it with neglect ; 

It holds the Heart, the seat of life, 
And keenly feels the ills of strife. 
Let this decree be understood,— 

If 1 neglect the public good, 

The Body may employ the Heart, 
To act a firm but friendly part— 
To check my motion when I slip, 
And aid afford to guide the ship— 
While you as rudder keep your stand— 
Thus we may all get safe to land.” 


So let the men of every nation, 
A lesson take and keep their station; 
Let each the common good pursue, 
And give to each his proper due; 
Then those below and those above, 
May ills reform in peace and love. 
Plutarch. 

































Influence of Mercy. 


THOUGHTS ON MARTIAL POETRY. 


Poetic powers were given with good intent, 
To cherish love, and ills of strife prevent ; 
If then the charms of verse be misapplied, 
To praise the works of hate, or pamper pride, 
Such gross abuse of gifts Heaven must abhor, 

“ For God is love,” the enemy of war. 


For heathen bards apologists may plead, 

Tho’ they have caused innumerous men to bleed ; 
They knew not God—their gods were gods of strife, 
Who found delight in sacrifice of life. 

But what apology can mortais find 

For bards in christian lands, like pagans blind, 
Who take Jehovah’s name in vain—ah, worse, 
Abuse it to extol man’s greatest curse ! 

Alas shall men, who bear the Savior’s name, 

In praise of war the God of peace defame— 
Ascribe to him a heart which can delight 

To see his children with each other fight! 

A character more vile was never given 

To Milton’s Rebels, who from bliss were driven ! 


Reclaim, O Lord, the Poets of this age,— 

Let them no more extul a martial rage ; 

But, like their Savior, all their powers employ, 

To fill the earth with love, and peace, and joy. 
Christian Reflector. * 


INFLUENCE OF MERCY. 


Selected from an English Poem, entitled “ The Law of Mercy.” 
















Tuen, if we duly prize the Gospel-boon, 
And know, the cruel cannot change the vile, 

A day of happier light must greet us soon, 
When meek-eyed love shall conquer sin and guile. 


“ Love conquers all,” even monsters wild obey ; 
Kindness subdues the tiger in his den; 

It tames the roaming, ravenous beasts of prey ; 
It curbs the fierceness of more savage men. 


Love binds e’en Madness better than his chains: 
Shall man then, bless’d with reason—social man, 

Tho’ sunk in crime, alene refuse the rein, 
Resisting nature’s universal plan ? 


Shall man, with wisdom grac’d, with virtue crown’d, 
Lord of the earth, and zealous for the skies— 


Anecdotes and Fragments. 


With rule intrusted, ignorant be found 
Of love’s chief arts that most become the wise ¢ 


The wise, the noble, virtuous, good, and great— 
Say, shall not these perform their Maker’s will, 
And on the terms his oracles dictate, 
Tho’ vice may rage, his laws on earth fulfil. 


What have themselves to boast—from day to day, 
Forbearance—mercy—providential care ? 

Snatch’d from the gulph when heedless on their way— 
So spared and loved, shall they not also spare ? 


ANECDOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


The Tears of Julius Cesar. Before Cesar had done much as a 
conqueror, as he was reading the life of Alexander the Great, he 
was observed to weep. His friends inquired the reason. Cesar 
replied— Do you think I have not sufficient cause for concern, 
when Alexander, at my age, reigned over so many conquered 
countries, and I have not one glorious achievement to boast?” 
This shows the pernicious tendency of writing the history of 
wars in the usual manner. Had historians and poets treated 
conquerors according to their deserts, as public robbers, this pol- 
icy would probably have saved a hundred millions of mankind 
from untimely death. 


Fabius Maximus. “ Fabius thought it hard, while those, who 
breed horses and dogs, soften their tempers, and bring down their 
fierce spirits by care and kindness, rather than by whips and 
chains, that he who hath the command of men should not en- 
deayour to correct their errors by gentleness and goodness.” 

Plutarch. 


Remark of Gibbon. “ As long as men shall continue to bestow 
more liberal applause on their destroyers than on their benefac- 
tors, the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of the 
most exalted characters.” 


Phocion’s Magnanimity. Philip of Macedon had been a for- 
midable enemy to the Athenians. When the news of his death 
reached Athens, Phocion objected to any sacrifices or rejoicings 
on that account, saying, that “ nothing could show greater mean- 
‘ness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the death of an enemy.” 

Plutarch. 

A number of years after the death of Philip, news arrived at 
Athens of the death of Alexander. Demades desired the peuple 
to give no credit to it. Phocion, seeing the Athenians elated and 
inclined to new commotions, endeavored to keep them quiet. 
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Many of the orators however ascended the rostrum and assured 
the people that the tidings was true. ‘ Well then,” said Pho- 
cion, * if Alexander is dead to-day, he will be so to-morrow and 
the day following; so that we may deliberate on that event at 
our leisure, and take our measures with safety.” 


Established Rules of Criminal Law. At the New York Gen- 
eral Sessions, the Recorder stated to the Grand Jury, “ that it 
might be laid down as an established rule of law, that where one 
person has taken the life of another, the crime is presumed to 
be murder.” And that “every person concerned in a guilty 
transaction was involved in the crime of its commission, unless 
from the circumstances attending the case he is proved to be in- 
nocent.”’ Such is the law respecting individual or private hom- 
icide, or when the mischief is done by a small “ gang;” but 
when thousands are slaughtered in the wars of governments, the 
work “ is presumed to be ” just and glorious! Such is the delu- 
sion of mankind in this enlightened age. 


The President has pardoned Map Burrator and the other Osage 
Chiefs, who, to save their nation from the calamities of war, sur- 
rendered themselves to be tried for their offences by the laws of 
the United States. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1. Colombian and Mexican Treaty.—A treaty has been formed between the 
Colombian and Mexican Republics, in which provision is made for a Cone 
gress at the Isthmus of Panama, to he composed of delegates from each of 
the new American republics. This Congress is to act as a council in all 
great eee interpret their common treaties, and to be an aRBITRA- 
ToR Of disputes. ; 

2. General Convention of Newhampshire.—Respecting the object of Peace 
Societies, the following report of a committee was adopted by the Con- 
vention : 

“ It should be devoutly recognised as one of the auspicious signs of the 
times, that associations have been formed, and efforts made to change public 
opinion on the subject of war. This may be regarded as an anticipation of 
the period when there shall be none to hurt or to destroy throughout the 
earth. Thaf period should be hastened by every practicable measure, and 
this convention are happy to learn that the Massachusetis Peace Society have 
exerted so much influence in this great concern. Their success must be ar- 
dently desired by every friend of the family of man. Be it. therefore re- 
solved by this convention, that the object of the above society be recom- 
mended to the good people of this state; and that it is desirable that their 
aid and co-operation be offered in behalf of the society.” 

3. Remarkable Resignation of a British Naval Captain—“ A most singu- 
lar pamphlet is just published, under the title of ‘ A Letter addressed to the 
King, by Thomas Thrush, on resigning his Commission, as Captain of the 
Royal Navy, on the ground of the Unlawfulness of War.’ We need hardly 
observe to those who have reflected at all on the subject, that Captain 
Thrush of course makes out a most triumphant case in justification of his 
conduct. He goes into no controversial matter, but simply takes certain 
prophecies from the Old Testament, and the most admired precepts of Jesus 
Christ from the New, and then asks, How would these truly noble and charac- 
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teristic precepts of Christianity look at the head of every naval or military 
commission, or warlike order from the Admiralty or Horse Guards? He 
treats with great contempt the sophistical distinctions between offensive and 
defensive war, and shows that the most beautiful sayings of the Founder of 
the Christian faith, expressly forbid violence in resistance—the whole spirit 
of his teaching being “ overcome evil by good.” Mr Thrush declares that he 
began to doubt the lawfulness of war more than three years ago, but that in 
order not to take an important step rashly he devoted these three years, which 
he bas passed in retirement, to reading and reflection on the subject, assist- 
ed by earnest prover to the Supreme Being. The result is thus stated: ‘ De- 
termined, as a Christian, aever to draw a sword, or pull a trigger for the 
purpose of shedding human blood ; nor yet to return a blow for a blow, oran 
insult for an insult, I feel myself perfectly unfit for your majesty’s naval 
service, and I think I should act neither honestly nor consistently in retain- 
ing my commission.’. The honest and thorough conviction of this censcien- 
tious individual is rendered still more striking by the fact, that he resigns his 
commission while upon half-pay, with little prospect of being called into 
service, that half-pay moreover forming a large portion of a very limited in- 
come, We believe this is a proceeding perfectly novel. in military history ; 
but this spirited example may render it less so ; and then what will become 
of standing ermies? The clergy and the lawyers may club their talents, but 
they will find that a at naval captain is more than a match for them on 
this delicate ground. - We should not be surprised if this little brochure made 
a great stir.” —London paper. . 

4. Fourth of July Celebrations —The members of the American Colonization 
Society recommended delivering on that day orations, and taking collections 
in aid of their object —A Manumission Society in Tennessee requested all so- 
cieties for the abolition of slavery to dedicate the day to the purposes of 
religion and universal liberty Had all our celebrations of liberty, and the 
expenses attending them, been honestly devoted to objects of ies our 
country from slavery, foreigners might have regarded us as a consistent and 
benevolent people, and not as a generation of “ hypocrites,” as we have been 
recently called by a friend to the abolition of slavery in the British do- 
minions. 

6 Recent accounts from England afford evidence that men of eminence 
in that country are resolved on the abolition of slavery in the British col- 
onies. Ata late meeting of the Anti-slavery Society in London, “ a resolu- 
tion was adopted for the formation of Anti-Slavery Associatjons throughout 
the United Kingdom.” 


' 


NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one Dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also be 
had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10-cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hundred. 

The several Nos, of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, [No. 1 
Cornhill,) arid at the Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quer- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr Burditt. 


NV. B. The Treasurer of the M. P. S., Mr David Reed, will receive sub» 
scriptions, at No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Convress Street, Boston. All who can 
do it with convenience are desired to make their payments to him; those 
who cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their sub- 
scriptions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. 





FRIEND OF PEACE. 


“ol. IV.....No. VI. 


IMPORTANT OPINIONS OF GROTIUS. 


Hvco Grorttvs, in his “ Books of the Rights of War and 
Peace,” has labored to prove that men have a right to make 
war on each other; and also to show what are, and what are 
not, justifiable causes of war. He gave it as his opinion, that 
men havea right to wage war “ for defence—for the recover 
of one’s property or debt, and for the punishment of an of- 
fence committed.”” This doctrine would seem to open the 
way for perpetual and justifiable hostilities among men; and 
may probably have had much influence in promoting wars 
among Christians. But his chapters on “ the unjust causes 
of war,” and “the dubious causes of war,” have a contrary 
tendency ;—and his “ exhortations not rashly to engage in 
war, though for just reasons”—together with what he says of 
the right which subjects have to judge for themselves whether 
a war be just or unjust, if duly considered, would exclude war 
from the world. 

Grotius very properly asserts, that a war cannot “ be just 
on both sides,” and that a “war without just reasons is no 
better than robbery.” In the Chapter “ of the unjust causes 
of war,” he censures the wars of Alexander, and all wars pro- 
ceeding from avarice or ambition ; also wars made from “a 
dread of a neighbor’s increasing strength,” ‘‘ wars for advan- 
tage without necessity”—* from a desire of better land”— 
‘wars to obtain possession of newly discovered countries”— 
“wars from a desire of ruling over others contrary to their 
wills”’—-revolutionary wars from a “desire of liberty, and 
wars for propagating religion.” To all these he objects, as 
unjust and unnecessary. 

Vol. IV. No. 6. 1 
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Under the head of “ doubtful causes of war” this writer,— 
after shewing that there are instances of controversy, in which 
it is uncertain whether there be a just cause of war, gives it as 
his opinion, that in such cases it is the safest course to for- 
bear; as it is better “ to acquit the criminal than to condemn 
the innocent.” ‘ Now war is,” he adds, “ of the weightiest 
importance, and by it the innocent suffer a great many afflic- 
tions; and therefore peace should be the end that all our 
counsels. should aim at.” In the same chapter he mentions 
“three ways whereby misunderstandings among princes may 
be accommodated without war.”—*“ The first is by confer- 
ences” — 


“* For all that hostile swords can do 
By conversation ’s dione as well.” 


“The second is arbitration.” In support of this he men- 
tions a saying of Thucydides—* It is barbarous and abomina- 
ble to fall on him as an enemy, who is willing to put his case 
to areference.” He also exhibits several examples, in which 
this inode bad been adopted by pagans. “But much more,” 
he says, ‘are Christian kings and states obliged to take this 
method for the prevention of war and bloodshed.” 

* The third way to prevent war is to determine differences 
by casting lots. Something like this,” he adds, “ is duelling 
—a custom which is not altogether to be rejected—if two an- 
tagonists—whose disputes would otherwise involve a whole 
country in misery and ruin, are willing to decide matters be- 
tween themselves by the sword. For the people may accept 
of this way of determination, though it may not be justifiable 
in the competitors themselves.” 

Either of the “ three ways” proposed would accord with 
the principles of civilization, and be much better than public 
war. ‘The duel would be a barbarous mode, but far less un- 
just and cruel than national hostilities. Ina duel two lives at 
most would be taken, and these probably of men whom the 
world could spare without great detriment. 

In his “ exhortations, not rashly to engage in war,” Grotius 
has brought to view several considerations of great weight ;— 
“the example of Christ, who died for us while we were yet 
sinners and enemies”—* the obligations we are under to our 
heavenly Father to take greater delight in forgiving than pun- 
ishing” —* the charity we owe to all men, even our enemies, 
and the dreadful calamities which in making war a prince 
brings on his own subjects as well as his enemies.”—Were 
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these considerations duly impressed on every mind there 
never could be another war. 

In the Friend of Peace, the right and the duty of subjects 
to judge for themselves, as to the justice of what is required 
of them in war, has been several times suggested. To this 
some have objected as a dangerous doctrine. But Grotius, 
though an advocate for war in certain cases, has explicitly 
sanctioned the opinion. In the 26th Chapter of the second. - 
Book, speaking of the duty of subjects, he says—* But if they 
have orders to take up arms, as usual, then if it plainly ap- 
pear that the war is unlawful, it is their duty not to meddle 
with it. It is a doctrine not only of the Apostles but of So- 
crates also, that we should obey God rather than man. It 
will amount,” he says, “ to the very same thing if any man is 
thoroughly persuaded that what he is commanded to do is un- 
lawful ; for to him it continues to be so till he is convinced of 
the contrary. ‘The danger of disobedience ought not to be 
much an obstacle ; for when both are uncertain, he does not 
contract any guilt who sticks to that which he knows is the 
least criminal. For if the war is unjust, itis no disobedience 
to decline it. Disobedience in such cases is a less evil than 
homicide—especially than taking away the lives of many in- 
nocent people. Nor is that which some produce to the con- 
trary of any great importance, that if this should be allowed 
the state would soon be ruined, because it is generally not 
convenient to let the people into the reasons of the prince’s 
designs. For though this be true of the, persuasive, yet it is 
not so of the justifiable causes of war, which should be made 
plain and demonstrable, and consequently such as should and 
ought to be laid before all the world. Nay, though the justice 
of the war is not at all to be questioned, yet we cannot judge 
it reasonable that Christians should be forced to fight, or carry 
arms against their consent. Since to abstain from war even 
when it is lawful to fight, is reckoned a greater piece of sanc- 
tity—a sanctity which has constantly been required from the 
clergy and from penitents,—and what is to all others recom- 
meaded in ona manners.” 

In Book 1, Chapter 2, Grotius explicitly admits that “ If 
all were Christians and lived like Christians, there would be 
no wars.” In Book Il, Chapter 24, after examining “ the 
unjust causes of war,” he says, “ there is but one case, then, 
and that very seldom happens, wherein war cannot and ought 
not to be forborne ; and this is, as Florus expresses it, when 
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the conditions offered us for equitable and good, are more 
rigorous and severe than war itself.” 

Let those who regard this justly celebrated writer as high 
authority, seriously attend to what we have quoted from him, 
and they will find reason to doubt whether any of the wars of 
the present age can be justified ; and whether there will ever 
be any necessity for another war in Christendom. Suppose 
I justly assert, that “ If all men were Christians and lived like 
Christians, there would be no” piracy, highway robbery, box- 
ing, or duelling.—and of course no pirates, highwaymen, 
boxers, or duellists ; would it not follow that piracy, highway 
robbery, boxing, and duelling, are all antichristian practices ? 
Now Grotius is not alone among the advocates for war, in ad- 
mitting that “If all were Christians and lived like Christians 
there would, be no wars.” Perhaps all serious and reflecting 
Christians have admitted the same sentiment. But does it not 
follow of course that public war is absolutely an antichristian 
practice? What then but “ strong delusions” could ever have 
rendered war the road to glory among Christians? In what 
other way can we account for it that in all Christian countries 
the feats of war are celebrated as glorious, and millions of 
professed Christians are constantly trained, that they may be 
expert in a practice which is perfectly antichristian ? 


PRACTICES DISGRACEFUL TO HUMAN NATURE. 


“T have now the painful task of mentioning an occurrence 
which gave me the utmost pain, as it was attended by the pre- 
mature death of a promising young officer, whereby the service 
at this time received an irreparable injury, and by a practice 
which disgraces human nature. 

“1 shall, however, throw a veil over the whole previous pno- 
ceedings and merely state, that without my knowledge they met 
on shore at day light, and at the third fire Mr. Cowan tell dead.” 
Porter’s Journal, p. 235. 


Such is the account of the death of Lieut. John S. Cowan, 
as given by. Capt. David Porter, in his “ Journal of a Cruise 
to the Pacific Ocean, in the years 1812, 1813, and 1814.” 
We do not blame Capt. Porter for drawing “a veil over the 
previous proceedings,” nor for omitting the name of the sur- 
viving combatant, and the name of “a practice which dis- 
graces human nature.” The story as related indicates with 
sufficient clearness, that Cowan was murdered in a duel; and 
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the “ previous proceedings” were probably not much to the 
honor of either the dead or the living. 

We agree with Capt. Porter that duelling is a “ practice 
which disgraces human nature ;” but we must dissent from 
him if he supposes that national conflicts, or the kind of war- 
fare in which he was engaged during his “ Cruise,” is less 
disgraceful than that in which Cowan fell. Indeed we believe 
that the “ service,” in which Cowan lost his life, was as lauda- 
ble as that which Capt. Porter says “ received an irreparable 
injury” by his death. In support of this opinion we shall 
institute a comparison of the two cases, that others may judge 
for themselves, 

1 In regard to the war of Lieut. Cowan and his unnamed an- 
tagonist, we have ohly to state, that on some account or other 
a quarrel arose between them. which they agreed to settle by 
personal combat, without exposing the lives of others in their 
contention. They probably took with them seconds, not to 
fight their battle but to witness their valor and to see that the 
laws of duelling were duly observed. In the combat Cowan 
was killed ; and thus the quarrel was supposed to be settled 
according to the laws of honor.—We shall readily graut that 
these laws might with more propriety be called laws of infa- 
my or disgrace, than laws of honor; but we hope to show 
that they are at least as worthy of respect, as “ the laws of 
war,” which are sanctioned by the rulers of nations. 

Now for the war of governments. A quarrel arose between 
the Rulers of Great Britain and the Rulers of the United 
States. But instead of sparing the blood of their subjects, 
and meeting each other to decide which was in the right by 
personal combat, they sent forth their fleets and armies to see 
which could do the other the greater mischief—and thus to 
decide a question of right, by doing wronc. By this mode 
of combat probably 50,000 innocent people lost their lives,— 
vast multitudes were wounded, or subjected to distressing 
calamities. The ships of war and privateers on both sides 
were authorized to practise depredations on merchant vessels, 
whale ships, and coasters, altogether as unjust, as the depreda- 
tions of pirates ; and great numbers of innocent people were 
thereby reduced from affluence or competency, to beggary 
and desparation. The very worst passions of human nature 
were licensed, indulged, and commended. In this abomina- 
ble work of rapine or maritime depredation, Capt. Porter 
displayed all his energies. By his own account he captured 
**12 British ships,” and 320 men, “ chiefly employed in the 
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spermaceti whale fishery.” The value of these prizes he 
estimated at “two anda half millions of dollars.” Two of 
these ships, with their cargoes, he wantonly destroyed, rather 
than to let honest men enjoy their own property. This 
however is common in the wars of governments. But was 
it possible that Capt. Porter could think this piratical warfare 
less disgraceful to human nature than private duelling ? 

Though Capt. Porter had been for a considerable time 
successful in his depredations, the day of retribution at length 
arrived,—and he himself, with his frigate, was captured by 
Commodore Hillyar, after one of the most sanguinary naval 
engagements which occurred during the war, The killed, 
wounded, and missing on the part of Porter, were 154—and 
many of these unhappy men were sacrificed on the altar of 
Ambition, after all reasonable ground to hope for success had 
disappeared. 

In making this comparative statement, I have designedly 
omitted the conduct of Capt. Porter, in making war on the 
Typees of one of the Marquesas islands—where, according to 
his own account, he “ killed many” of the unoffending natives, 
burnt “ten beautiful villages,” and spread “ desolation and 
horror” throughout a valley “ nine miles in length and three 
or four in width.” My reason for not including these atroci- 
ties in the contrast of duelling and public war is this; I be- 
lieve this part of the Captain’s conduct was not authorized by 
our government, nor by the modera laws of war, as barbarous 
as these laws still are. It has been my wish not to exagger- 
ate, nor to include any thing in the contrast, which is not 
commonly practised by both parties in public war. 

I am therefore now ready to submit the question to every 
candid mind : Is not the-practice of settling disputes by duel- 
ling, far less savage and disgraceful to human nature, than the 
common practice of settling national controversies by public 
war? 

In reply, some will doubtless say, that duellists might, if 
they would, easily settle their disputes without exposing their 
lives in a murderous combat. This we freely admit; but we 
boldly affirm, that the same sentiment is equally applicable to 
setiling all national disputes. If the rulers of the several na- 
tions were of a conciliatory, forbearing spirit, public wars 
would be found as unnecessary and as rare, as duels have 
been among the Friends or Quakers. 

The wars of Duellists and the wars of Kings are always 
occasioned by a species of insanity, which bewilders the mind 
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and disposes men to act contrary to their true jnterest,—and to 
resort to some form of blood-letting. Now, if this malignant 
fever requires blood-letting, to remove the inflammatory symp- 
toms, we would suggest a change in the mode of practice. 
As soon as a person is found to be affected with this disease, 
and begins to threaten a duel or a public war, let him be im- 
mediately committed to the care of a skilful surgeon, with 
directions to let blood with a lancet, till the reason of the 
patient shall have been restored. This cheap and simple 
remedy, if seasonably and properly applied, would doubtless 
be effectual for the prevention of both private duelling and 
public war, with all the murder and calamity which result 
from these disgraceful practices. Besides, this policy would 
occasion a vast saving of expense ; for it would supersede not 
only the expenses of frequent hostilities between nations, but 
also the expense of preparations for war. It would surely be 
much cheaper to support a competent number of surgeons in 
each nation, than to support fleets and armies. 

As duelling has long been regarded as a gentlemanly prac- 
tice, and as war has been esteemed the road to glory, some 
may think it slanderous to impute these practices to insanity 
or delirium. Let it however be remembered that Captain Por- 
ter has censured duelling, as “a practice which disgraces 
human nature,” and that we have shown public war to be 
more disgraceful than duelling. Besides, when we see men 
disposed to destroy themselves, or to kill others, in what way 
can we account for their conduct less reproachful to them, 
than to impute it to derangement of intellect. Are not sui- 
cid, homicide, and attempts to kill men, often imputed to in- 
sanity, as a mode of accounting for such occurrences the least 
reproachful to the character of the agents? Happy it might 
be for duellists and war-makers, if nothing worse than insanity 
should be imputed to them by God, in judging them for their 
homicides. : 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

A society with the above title has been formed in England. 
Some account of its first anniversary was published in the 
Palladium: for August 19th ;—from which it appears that 
members of Parliament and gentlemen of distinction are 
among the officers and members of this humane society 
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The President, a member of Parliament, called attention to 
a printed paper which “ contained the sentiments of eminent 
medical gentlemen against the inhuman practice of experi- 
ments on living animals.” 

It was also stated in the meeting, that “ within the last 
twelve months, 149 convictions have taken place—chiefly of 
drovers, and many drivers of horses. A great change was 
felt and observed in the conduct of Smithfield drovers, which 
had occasioned a letter of thanks to the committee, from the 
inhabitants of the houses adjoining the market.” 

“The horrid practice of bull-baiting,” it was said, “ was 
beginning to fall into disrepute ; and there were hopes that by 
the interference of Parliament, it would be utterly abolished 
before another year.’ One of the gentlemen called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the “ brutal practice of dog-fighting.— 
Within four or five days he had seen sixteen cases of persons 
bitten by dogs reported to be mad. They were all! of terrier 
or fighting breed. He observed that the ferocity natural to 
these animals, is greatly heightened by their being trained to 
fighting.” 

“The horrible practice of firing horses” was also made 
the subject of remark, and pronounced to be useless. The 
object of this practice was not stated, and we have never wit- 
nessed such an operation. The method of performing it, and 
some of its effects are thus described: “ It is done by draw- 
iag a hot iron repeatedly over the same part. The torture is 
so dreadful, that many horses die of consequent lockjaw.” 

Another member directed the attention of the meeting to 
the “cruelties daily practised by drivers of stage coaches, 
who overload and overdrive their horses” in hot weather.— 
Two branches of this society have already been formed, one 
at Wakefield, Yorkshire, and the other at Liverpool. 

The very existence of such a society denotes progress in 
humane feeling ; and it is pleasing to find eminent men direct- 
ing their attention to such objects, and exerting their influ- 
ence to prevent cruelty to animals. The modes of cruelty 
mentioned in the meeting, are not the only ones which de- 
serve reprehension. Needlessly or wantonly inflicting pain 
on any animal is cruelty; and cruelty is wickedness. We 
hope the society will be successful, and that its exertions will 
extend to the following cruelties, and many others, in addition 
to those which were named at the meeting. 

1. The Chase, or hunting animals for sport. This is bar- 
barous, and beneath the dignity of man, however it may have 
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been practised by Princes, Nobles, and Ladies. Every spe- 
cies of sport by which animals are subjected to pain is inhu- 
man and cruel, and should be pronounced infamous by the 
voice of public opinion. 

2. Exposing the lives of horses, elephants, or any other 
animals, in the wars of men. These animals are of a mature 
too noble to have their lives or their happiness bartered away 
in such inhuman quarrels. 

3. As men are a species of animals, a “ Society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to Animals” may very properly exert its 
influence for the prevention of cruelty to men. The cruel 
punishments inflicted on soldiers and seamen will deserve 
their attention. Men-drivers have often been as cruel as 
horse-drivers, or drovers, and deserving of as severe punish- 
ment. The practice of whipping soldiers or seamen 100, 
500, or 1000 lashes, displays a cruelty of disposition, which 
may perhaps be termed diabolical, and one which is support- 
ed by opinions derived from ages of barbarism and war. Be- 
sides, if these humane gentlemen already see that dog-fighti 
is a species of cruelty which ought to be abolished, their 
attention may soon be directed to the various forms of man- 

Jighting, which degrade the human species even below the 
canine race. 

The time, it may be hoped, is not very distant when pos- 
terity, both in Great Britain and the United States, will look 
back on the history of our times with astonishment, to find 
that there was a period when bull-baiting, bear-baiting, dog- 
Sighting, cock-fighting, and man-fighting with fists, were tole- 
rated as sports,—and when duelling and public war were 
deemed HONORABLE TRIBUNALS for the adjustment of disputes 
between individuals and nations ! 

Among the reported observations at the meeting of the 
above named society, there is one which demands more par- 
ticular notice. It was said of dogs, that “ the ferocity natural 
to these animals is greatly heightened by their being trained 
to fighting.”—Is not this remark as applicable to men as to 
dogs? And will not training men to fight account for the fre- 
quency of duelling and war? How long then will Christians 
be so blind as to suppose, that training men for fighting is a 
preventive of hostilities ? As well might they hope, that pow- 
der or brandy would extinguish fire. 

Vol. IV. No. 6. 2 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM A LADY. 


1 would gle<!v do all in my power to promote the spirit of 
peace; but I feel assured that no permanent effect can be 
prodneed till Christianity is purified from the dross and cor- 
ruption with which it has been mingled and amalgamated, and 
early impressions be made on the minds of children, that noth- 
ing can entitle any to the name and privilege of Christians, 
but a strict conformity to the will of the Most High, as taught 
and exemplified by the benevolent and holy Jesus. Could 
this belief be firmly fixed in the mind, no cause of strife or 
iliscord would then exist; but all would sit under their own 
vines and figtrees, and the nations would learn war no more. 
God must be viewed as the Father and bountiful Benefactor 
of all his creatures, from whom cometh down every good and 
perfect gift, and with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. The revelations made to man at all periods of 
time, must have been essentially of the same nature.—Why 
were the Jews stricken and destroyed? Was it not for their 
criminal and bloody deeds, and hardness of heart? Isaiah 
warns them of the displeasure of the Most High— When ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not hear ; your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well ; ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Do we not find the 
whole current of scripture to be susceptible only of a con- 
struction like this? Why then should we insist on adhering 
to literal expressions which confound and perplex the under- 
standing, and leave no distinct impression of the character or 
attributes of the Supreme Being, or of those actions which are 
good and pleasing in his sight.—The feelings described by 
your female correspondent accord with the difficulties which 
every mother must have encountered, who wished to imbue 
the minds of her children with the benign precepts of Chris- 
uanity. 

An insurmountable difficulty arises from our having ingraft- 
ed Jewish customs—the result of vindictive or avaricious feel- 
ings, on the pure and benevolent religion of Christ. No one 
can doubt that the laws received by Moses on Sinai, were 
given by the inspiration of God; as the spirit they inculcate 
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attests their divine origin, and they are moreover made the ba- 
sis of Christianity. 

The account given in one of your late numbers of the Osage 
Chiefs, greatly interested me; and has added much to the 
respect which I had previously entertained for the character of 
our aborigines. | was for a long time anxious to learn their 
fate,—and cherished the hope, that should the government an- 
nounce a determination to confirm the sentence, so unwortity 
an enlightened people, the members of the Peace Society 
would intercede in favor of those noble minded Chiefs, who so 
magnanimously offered themselves as a sacrifice on the altar of 
Peace. It would, I fear, be vain to expect a Puitippa among 
those who have power to make their supplications heard,—as, 
unhappily, the females of the present age have been instructed 
to believe it to be inconsistent with the delicacy of their sex, 
to interest themselves in public affairs ; and in many instances 
they are too much occupied in arranging the ceremonies of 
the drawing room, and adjusting fashions, to take any decided 
step in the cause of humanity or national honor.—Yet the dis- 
tinguished characters, who by superior talents have been able 
to overcome the obstacles which obstrocted their progress, de- 
mand our respect and admiration,—and give ample assurance 
that women were by nature designed to improve and adorn 
society. Mrs. ¥ry, who has so nobly exerted herself in the 
cause of suffering humanity, affords an example of what the 
female character is susceptible, when scope is allowed them for 
the exercise of their benevolent propensities. 

The name of Mrs. Fry reminds me of the sect to which 
she belongs. 1 have long considered the Society of Friends 
as approaching more nearly to primitive Christianity, than any 
other sect—some few peculiar notions excepted. Their love 
of peace and the equality of the sexes attest the sincerity of 
their faith, and show them to possess that humanity and meek- 
ness which adorn the christian character; and the benevolent 
exertions of individuals of that class entitle them to be consid- 
ered as ornaments and examples of the human race. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

I feel assured that much good will result from the publica- 
tion of the Friend of Peace; and J am truly glad that human- 
ity to the brute creation has excited attention. In no coun- 
tries, perhaps, but those where Christianity is professed, have 
the brutes experienced so little sympathy ; and the indiffer- 
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these principles, or even to say whether they are correct or 
not. Others will have a fair opportunity to judge for them- 
selves, by considering what would be their operation if acted 
upon by the slaves—and foreigners should come to their aid. 
That the writer and the reader Jong believed them to be cor- 
rect, and often applauded them, does not prove them to be 
just. If on impartial reflection we shall think that it would be 
wrong for the slaves to act on the first principle, and wrong in 
foreigners to come to their aid in conformity to the second, 
we shall have some reason to doubt their correctness. For it 
would not be very honorable in us, as an enlightened people, 
to justify that in ourselves, which we should condemn in others. 

Thirdly. What would be the consequences should these 
principles be adopted and reduced to practice by every des- 
cription of people in our country? 

Answer. There would be a general insurrection of the 
slaves ; a call, for foreigners to come to their aid,—and per- 
haps not one white citizen of the United States could consist- 
ently do or say any thing to oppose them, or to prevent their 
becoming a free people. But how much slaughter, desolation, 
and misery would be occasioned, or what would be the issue, 
God only can tell. I hope not to live to see such a day. 

Fourthly. What then have we to do, to prevent injurious 
consequences, and to show ourselves a wise and consistent 
people ? 

This is by far the most difficult question to answer. To 
cancel, or render consistent, past inconsistences, is impossi- 
ble. ‘To reform, and to act consisteatly in time to come, is 
the best that we can do. That the Negroes have by nature 
as good a claim to freedom as those who hold them in bon- 
dage, cannot be denied ; yet to liberate them all at once, in 
their present unprepared condition, would be an irreparable 
injury to many of them, and probably ruinous to our country. 
The existence of such a multitude of slaves within our states, 
should be regarded as a national calamity, brought on us by 
the imprudence of our ancestors, and continued and increased 
by our own avarice and inconsistency. Considered as a na- 
tional calamity, its removal should become a national concern. 
All the states, and every man in them, should be willing to 
bear an equitable part of the necessary expense; and the 
whole business should be conducted with the tenderest sympa- 
thies for the numerous victims of injustice 

We have certainly done much to irritate the slaves, and to 
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impress their minds with a belief, that violence and war are 
laudable means for obtaining their liberty, and that it is their 
duty to make the exertion. If on further reflection, we shall 
doubt the correctness of our principles, or our prudence in 
avowing them before the slaves; our first care should be to 
counteract these dangerous impressions, by acknowledging our 
errors or our imprudence,—and by doing all we can, by pre- 
cept and example, to imbue their minds with the Christian 
sentiments of love, forbearance, and peace. Due exertions 
for this purpose would be a preventive of insurrection, till 
measures can be arranged for their emancipation, As a gen- 
eral emancipation cannot be immediately effected, and as the 
work must require a series of years; it should become an ob- 
ject to do to the slaves what we might reasonably desire from 
them in an exchange of cireumstances. To this no enlighten- 
ed and unprejudiced man will object. What then might we 
reasonably desire, if in the situation of the slaves? I think we 
might reasonably desire the following things :—That, while 
our bondage may be necessary, we should be-treated with com- 
passion, as people under a misfortune, but not by their own 
faults ;—that we should be allowed those means of instruction 
and improvement necessary to prepare us for the enjoyment 
of liberty ;—that we should have assurance of an honest inten- 
tion on the part of government, and on the part of our mas- 
ters, to effect our emancipation, as soon as it may be consist- 
ent with our own advantage and the public safety. We might 
also reasonably desire evidence, that the whole country are 
zealously engaged to accomplish the object, and that many 
thousands of our number are annually liberated and placed in 
favorable situations. 

Such just, humane, and beneficent exertions would concili- 
ate and quiet the minds of the slaves—disarm them of all ma- 
levolent or revengeful feelings, and render them in a consider- 
able degree happy, even in a state of servitude. This course 
would probably be a greater security against Negro insurrec- 
tions, than a standing army in each of the slave holding states. 

Should the slave holding states become cordially engaged to 
free themselves and their country from the evil of slavery, and 
resolve that all colored children, born after the close of 1825, 
shall be free at 21 years of age,—and should all the other 
States unite with them for the redemption of the present slave 
population, on equitable terms, it might be practicable to free 
our country from the reproach of being slave holders, in less 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM A LADY. 


i ould glet!y do all in my power to promote the spirit of 
peace; but I fe ‘el assured that no permanent effect can be 
prodneed till Christianity is purified from the dross and cor- 
ruption with which it has been mingled and amalgamated, and 
early impressions be made on the minds of children, that noth- 
ing can entitle any to the name and privilege of Christians, 
but a strict conformity to the will of the Most High, as taught 
aid exemplified by the benevolent and holy Jesus. Could 
this belief be firmly fixed in the mind, no cause of strife or 
liscord would then exist; but all would sit under their own 
vines and figtrees, and the nations would learn war no more. 
God must be viewed as the Father and bountiful Benefactor 
of all his creatures, from whom cometh down every good and 
perfect gift, and with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. The revelations made to man at all periods of 
time, must have been essentially of the same nature.—Why 
were the Jews stricken and destroyed ? Was it not for their 
criminal and bloody deeds, and hardness of heart? Isaiah 
warns them of the displeasure of the Most High—“ When ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, | will not hear ; your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Do we not find the 
whole current of scripture to be susceptible only of a con- 
struction like this? Why then should we insist on adhering 
to literal expressions which confound and perplex the under- 
standing, and Jeave no distinct impression of the character or 
attributes of the Supreme Being, or of those actions which are 
good and pleasing in his sight.—The feelings described by 
your female correspondent accord with the difficulties which 
every mother must have encountered, who wished to imbue 
the minds of her children with the benign precepts of Chris- 
uanity. 

An insurmountable difficulty arises from our having ingraft- 
ed Jewish customms—the result of vindictive or avaricious feel- 
ings, on the pure and benevolent religion of Christ. No one 
can doubt that the laws received by Moses on Sinai, were 
given by the inspiration of God; as the spirit they inculcate 
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attests their divine origin, and they are moreover made the ba- 
sis of Christianity. 

The account given in one of your late numbers of the Osage 
Chiefs, greatly interested me; and bas added much to the 
respect which I had previously entertained for the character of 
our aborigines. 1 was for a long time anxious to learn their 
fate,—and cherished the hope, that should the government an- 
nounce a determination to confirm the sentence, so unwortiry 
an enlightened people, the members of the Peace Society 
would intercede in favor of those noble minded Chiefs, who so 
magnanimously offered themselves as a sacrifice on the altar of 
Peace. It would, I fear, be vain to expect a Puiiirra among 
those who have power to make their supplications heard,—as, 
unhappily, the females of the present age have been instructed 
to believe it to be inconsistent with the delicacy of their sex, 
to interest themselves in public aflairs ; and in many instances 
they are too much occupied in arranging the ceremonies of 
the drawing room, and adjusting fashions, to take any decided 
step in the cause of humanity or national honor.—Yet the dis- 
tinguished characters, who by superior talents have been able 
to overcome the obstacles which obstrocted their progress, de- 
mand our respect and admiration,—and give ample assurance 
that women were by nature designed to improve and adorn 
society. Mrs. *ry, who has so nobly exerted herself in the 
cause of suffering humanity, affords an example of what the 
female character is susceptible, when scope is allowed them for 
the exercise of their benevolent propensities. 

The name of Mrs. Fry reminds me of the sect to which 
she belongs. 1 have long considered the Society of Friends 
as approaching more nearly to primitive Christianity, than any 
other sect—some few peculiar notions excepted. Their love 
of peace and the equality of the sexes attest the sincerity of 
their faith, and show them to possess that humanity and meek- 
ness which adorn the christian character; and the benevolent 
exertions of individuals of that class entitle them to be consid- 
ered as ornaments and examples of the human race. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

I feel assured that much good will result from the publica- 
tion of the Friend of Peace; and J am truly glad that human- 
ity to the brute creation has excited attention. In no coun- 
tries, perhaps, but those where Christianity is professed, have 
the brutes experienced so little sympathy ; ; and the indiffer- 
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ence with which their sufferings are viewed, even by those who 
in other réspects are not insensible to the calls of humanity, 
should engage us more earnestly to expose the cruelties to 
which they are subjected. 


THE VISIT OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


Duane the year’s visit of Generat Laravette, and 
his travels through the United States, he probably received 
more testimonials of cordial esteem, than were ever before 
bestowed on a foreigner in one year, in any quarter of the 
world. Whatever diversity of opinion there might be on other 
questions, all have seemed to agree in this, that the General 
is a philanthropist—a friend tothe rights and the happiness of 
his species. As he has left the country, we have now an op- 
portunity to reflect on what occurred, and to make the best 
possible use of a visit, which may never be repeated. 

That there was an uncommon degree of enthusiasm in the 
manner of his reception will not be denied ; and as great en- 
thusiasm is often accompanied with indiscretions, it is not im- 
possible that some things have been done which will be the 
occasion of future regret. It may therefore be useful to make 
the following inquiries—What benefits have resulted from the 
visit ?—What principles have been avowed and applauded ?— 
What would be the consequences should these principles be 
adopted and reduced to practice by every description of peo- 
ple in our country ?—What have we to do, to prevent injurious 
consequences, and to show ourselves a wise and consistent 
people ? 

Brevity will be needful in attempting an answer to these 
questions. 

First. What benefits have resulted from the visit of our 
friend ? 

The most important benefit which now presents itself, is 
the abatement of party spirit in our country, in consequence 
of his arrival. The mutual desire of the preexisting parties to 
treat him with great respect, seemed to subdue or suspend 
former animosities ;—and if the visit should occasion a per- 
manent reconciliation, the benefits will overbalance the extra- 
ordinary expense of time and property. 

Besides, the affectionate address of the General to the 
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officers of a Brigade at New Orleans, by which he prevented 
three appointed duels, it is hoped will have a durable influence 
against that infamous custom. If men can forbear fighting to 
please a philanthropic stranger, why should they not do the 
same to please their heavenly Father ? 

Secondly. What principles have been avowed and applaud- 
ed, in our manner of treating the General ?—The two follow- 
ing are the most prominent :— 

1. That when a people are as much deprived of their 
rights, as the people of these colonies were before the Revo- 
lution, it is laudable for them to resort to war for a redress of 
their wrongs. 

2. When an oppressed people resort to arms against their 
government, for a redress of their wrongs, or to obtain their 
liberty, it is highly praiseworthy in foreigners to engage in the 
war, in favor of the oppressed—even against a people with 
whom their own government is at peace. 

It behooves us now to recollect, that there are at the pres- 
ent time nearly two millions of slaves in the United States ; 
and that these slaves are men, much more abridged of their 
rights than our white people were prior to a resort to arms. 
Hence it is clear that our first principle is a two-edged sword ; 
—while it cuts or censures Great Britain for her treatment of 
us before the war, it implies a far more severe censure of our 
conduct towards the slaves, since we became an independent 
people. 

Our second principle also has a twofold bearing ; while it 
praises General Lafayette, and other foreigners, for aiding us, 
it condemns our conduct in hanging Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
for aiding the oppressed Seminoles. Moreover, in asserting 
the two principles, we have for more than a year been pro- 
claiming to the slaves, that it would be a glorious thing in them 
to rise, all as one, and fight for their freedom,—at the same 
time, we have been implicitly reproaching them for their tame- 
ness, their long neglect of their just rights, and of their duty 
to themselves and their children. We have also been telling 
them, that should they resort to arms, it will be a laudable 
thing for foreigners to come to their assistance,—and that no 
true friend to liberty could lift his hand to oppose them. 

All these things were not intended ; but surely they were alt 
implied, and a thousand times repeated, in our treatment of 
the “ Nation’s Guest,” and in our addresses to him. It is 
needless here to go into an examination of the eorrectness of 
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these principles, or even to say whether they are correct or 
not. Others will have a fair opportunity to judge for them- 
selves, by considering what would be their operation if acted 
upon by the slaves—and foreigners should come to their aid. 
That the writer and the reader long believed them to be cor- 
rect, and often applauded them, does not prove them to be 
just. If on impartial reflection we shall think that it would be 
wrong for the slaves to act on the first principle, and wrong in 
foreigners to come to their aid in conformity to the second, 
we shall have some reason to doubt their correctness. For it 
would not be very honorable in us, as an enlightened people, 
to justify that in ourselves, which we should condemn in others. 

Thirdly. What would be the consequences should these 
principles be adopted and reduced to practice by every des- 
cription of people in our country ? 

Answer. There would be a general insurrection of the 
slaves ; a call, for foreigners to come to their aid,—and per- 
haps not one white citizen of the United States could consist- 
ently do or say any thing to oppose them, or to prevent their 
becoming a free people. But how much slaughter, desolation, 
and misery would be occasioned, or what would be the issue, 
God only can tell. I hope not to live to see such a day. 

Fourthly. What then have we to do, to prevent injurious 
consequences, and to show ourselves a wise and consistent 
people ? 

This is by far the most difficult question to answer. To 
cancel, or render consistent, past inconsistences, is impossi- 
ble. ‘To reform, and to act consisteatly in time to ceme, is 
the best that we can do. That the Negroes have by nature 
as good a claim to freedom as those who hold them in bon- 
dage, cannot be denied ; yet to liberate them all at once, in 
their present unprepared condition, would be an irreparable 
injury to many of them, and probably ruinous to our country. 
The existence of such a multitude of slaves within our states, 
should be regarded as a national calamity, brought on us by 
the imprudence of our ancestors, and continued and increased 
by our own avarice and inconsistency. Considered as a na- 
tional calamity, its removal should become a national concern. 
All the states, and every man in them, should be willing to 
bear an equitable part of the necessary expense; and the 
whole business should be conducted with the tenderest sympa- 
thies for the numerous victims of injustice 

We have certainly done much to irritate the slaves, and to 
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impress their minds with a belief, that violence and war are 
laudable means for obtaining their liberty, and that it is their 
duty to make the exertion. If on further reflection, we shall 
doubt the correctness of our principles, or our prudence in 
avowing them before the slaves; our first care should be to 
counteract these dangerous impressions, by acknowledging our 
errors or our imprudence,—and by doing all we can, by pre- 
cept and example, to imbue their minds with the Christian 
sentiments of love, forbearance, and peace. Due exertions 
for this purpose would be a preventive of insurrection, till 
measures can be arranged for their emancipation, As a gen- 
eral emancipation cannot be immediately effected, and as the 
work must require a series of years; it should become an ob- 
ject to do to the slaves what we might reasonably desire from 
them in an exchange of circumstances. To this no enlighten- 
ed and unprejudiced man will object. What then might we 
reasonably desire, if in the situation of the slaves? I think we 
might reasonably desire the following things :—That, while 
our bondage may be necessary, we should be-treated with com- 
passion, as people under a misfortune, but not by their own 
faults;—that we should be allowed those means of instruction 
and improvement necessary to prepare us for the enjoyment 
of liberty ;—that we should have assurance of an honest inten- 
tion on the part of government, and on the part of our mas- 
ters, to effect our emancipation, as soon as it may be consist- 
ent with our own advantage and the public safety. We might 
also reasonably desire evidence, that the whole country are 
zealously engaged to accomplish the object, and that many 
thousands of our number are annually liberated and placed in 
favorable situations. 

Such just, humane, and beneficent exertions would concili- 
ate and quiet the minds of the slaves—disarm them of all ma- 
levolent or revengeful feelings, and render them in a consider- 
able degree happy, even in a state of servitude. This course 
would probably be a greater security against Negro insurrec- 
tions, than a standing army in each of the slave holding states. 

Should the slave holding states become cordially engaged to 
free themselves and their country from the evil of slavery, and 
resolve that all colored children, born after the close of 1825, 
shall be free at 21 years of age,—and should all the other 
states unite with them for the redemption of the present slave 
population, on equitable terms, it might be practicable to free 
our country from the reproach of being slave holders, in less 
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time than has elapsed since our war for liberty;—perhaps, too, 
with less suffering in regard to property, than that war occa- 
sioned, and without any effusion of blood. Our country is now 
able to effect a great object; and such an enterprise would 
place them in the front rank of all the nations of the earth. 

Should the visit of the respected General, the Friend ot 
Liberty, eventually prove the occasion of rousing our country- 
men from their Icthargy, respecting the guilt and danger of 
our slave holding system, and be the means of such an enter- 
prise as has now been proposed—happy it will be for the 
United States, and for the world. But after all our exulta- 
tions, and all the praises we have bestowed on our fathers, and 
on foreigners, for hazarding their lives in a war for liberty, if 
we, as a nation, shall inhumanly resolve to perpetuate slavery 
in the land—relying on our military force to hold the Negroes 
in bondage—we shall probably be the most inconsistent peo- 
ple that Heaven ever suffered to live on this globe ; we shall 
be exposed to continual self-reproach—to the reproach of pos ; 
terity—to the reproach of all other nations—and to the anger 
of HIM whose ears are open to the cries of the oppressed, and 
whose arm is able to destroy as well as to save. Notwith- 
standing all our greatness, and all our self-sufficiency, our 
nation is in the hand of God, as clay in the hand of the 
potter. He can so order events, that all our vauntings of 
what we achieved in a war for liberty, and all our eulogies 
ef Lafayette, shall be the means of rousing our two millions 
of slaves to follow the example we have so much applauded, 
and so often recommended for the imitation of others. To 
such an enterprise the slaves may be encouraged, by knowing 
that the principles have recently been sanctioned throughout 
the United States,—and by the hope that foreign noblemen 
will come to their aid, and lead their armies to conquest, free- 
dom, and glory. In such an event, the white people of our 
country may be divided in opinion, as to the part they shall 
take in this struggle for liberty; and our expensive prepara- 
tions for war, which are now so much our confidence and our 
boast, may be converted into means of national calamity and 
self-destruction. 

What must. have been the feelings of General Lafayette, in 
visiting some of our states, to find nearly one half the popula- 
tion held as slaves to the other, while their masters were ap- 
plauding him for fighting in their battles for liberty! Must he 
not have been .shocked at the imprudence, as well as the in- 
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consistency, of their conduct? Did he not see and feel that 
all their praises of him, unplied reproach on themselves, and 
insult to the surrounding slaves! ‘—Kes, an insult accompanied 
with these sanguinary instructions, ‘ it is glorious for those who 
are deprived of their rights to seek redress by war and blood- 
shed ; and it is glorious for foreigners to assist them in their 


struggle.’ Is‘it reasonable- to expect that such a course of 


insult and instruction can much longer be continued with im- 
punity ? Is it not indeed wonderful that a terrific retribution 
has been so long delayed ? 

It is the object of this article, if possible, to prevent such a 
retribution. Great has been our past inconsistency, and great 
is our present danger, on account of the slaves. Still the pre- 
cepts of the gospel direct to a course of safety. With suffi- 
cient plainness they say to us—‘ Cultivate not the spirit of vio- 
lence and war, but the spirit of benevolence and peace ;’ and 
they explicitly say—* Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” By duly observing these 
directions, the tranquillity of our country may be preserved—-the 
evil of slavery gradually removed, till all the population of the 
United States become a free and happy people. We have no 
reason to expect that the Negroes will be liberated vy mira- 
cles, as the Israelites were freed from Egyptian bondage. 
Their emancipation must probably be effected either by vio- 
Tence, or by benevolence. ‘The latter is my ardent desire, and 
I hope it will be the desire of my country, ~ 

Let it not be imagined that the writer is unfriendly to the 
slaveholding brethren ; for this is not the fact. He regards 
them not only with respect but sympathy, believing them to be 
in a perilous, situation. Their good, as well as that of the 
slaves, is embraced in the object proposed. 

Nor let it be supposed that he has pleasure in exposing 
the inconsistency of his countrymen. Seldom did he write on 


a subject which gave him so much pain; and he feels himself 


a sharer in the reproach of inconsistency. But inconsistency 
and danger must be seen and felt, before proper exertions will 
be made to remedy the evils.—Should the slave population 
increase ten years more, as it has hitherto done, it will more 
than equal all the white population in 1775; and should it 


continue to increase in the same ratio—before the close of 


this century, the slaves will equal all the present population of 

the United States !—After all we have done and said in favor 

of the rights of man, shall we be so unjust and so inhuman, as to 
Vol. IV. No. 6. 3 
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depend on an arm of violence to still the cries of such a host 
of slaves in this land of freedom! To one at least, the thought 
is horrible. Let us learn wisdom from our own history. The 
British government depended on their military power to silence 
the complaints of the colonies > and the consequences of this 
policy were—a seven years’ war—vast destruction of human 
life—great waste and expenditure of property—an incalcu- 
lable amount of suflering—and American INDEPENDENCE ! 
If, instead of depending on a barbarous martial policy, the 
British government had relied on pacific measures, and proper 
exertions of justice and beueficence, the deplorable train of 
calamities would have been prevented. With such an exam- 
ple before our eyes, would it not be madness in us to rely on 
our military power, to support a system of tyranny and flag- 
rant injustice, that violates every principle for which we con- 
tended in the Revolution ? 


PLAGUE SPOTS ON THE BODY POLITIC. 
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By the census of the United States for 1820, the total popula- 
tion of slaves was 1,538,166 
The whole population of eleven of our states was only 1,536,969 


Excess of slaves over the eleven smaller states, 1,197 

The eleven states are New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, Delaware, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 

Since 1820, it is supposed that the slaves have increased to 
nearly two millions. ‘The existence of such a number of slaves 
in the country is a “plague spot” of an alarming character ; for 
by it the whole nation is exposed to distressing calamities. 

In addition to the mere existence of slavery, we have in our 
Southern States, slave traders, slave ships, and slave drovers. 
While our laws declare the slave trade to be piracy, we have 
professed slave traders, who make a business of purchasing slaves 
in one state and transporting them to another. The “ Genius of 
Universal Emancipation and Baltimore Courier” for Sept. 15th, 
has given from public records a list of the number of slaves pur- 
chased in Maryland by seven of those traders, from May 18 to July 
28. The number of slaves purchased was 104—the price of the 
whole was $27,962 50. The same paper also gives from a 
New Orleans paper the following advertisement :— 
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‘© NINETY-EIGHT NEGROES FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has just received by the brig Lady Monroe, from Baltimore, 
Ninely-eight Negroes ; amongst which are a number of prime field hands—a 
black smith—a rough carpenter—a brick layer—carriage drivers—house 
servants—seamstress and washer women. All of which will be sold low for 
cash, or on short credit for good paper, by 


JOHN WQOLFOLK—122, Chartress st.” 


The Baltimore Courier for July 4th contains an account of 199 
slaves transported from Baltimore to New Orleans, from the first 
of March to May 9th, in three brigs—Lady Monroe, Statira, and 
Alfred. 

The Courier of Sept. 15th, also mentions, as facts, that “5 
droves or coffles” of Negroes were, met by a traveller in Vir- 
ginia, from the 9th to the 2ist of June, on their way to Alaba- 
ma; that the “coffles” were supposed to average about 70, 
which would amount to 350,”—that in “one of the droves 24 
men were chained together !”” 

Now who can with the feelings of a Christian, a philanthro- 
pist, a patriot, or a friend to the rights of man, contemplate these 
spots without alarm, and even horror? Yet in the numerous 
celebrations of our feats, our freedom, and our national glory, a 
delusive veil is thrown over this immense mass of degradation, 
iniquity, suffering, and danger. But whether the blindness, apa- 
thy, and unconcern thus evinced, are not also alarming symptoms, 
we submit to the serious consideration of every reader.” “The 
prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself; but the sim- 
ple pass on and are punished.” 


BRITISH REPORTS. 


By the London Packet copies have been received of the Ninth 
Report of the London Peace Society—and of the 13th and 14th 
Nos. of the Herald of Peace, New Series. These numbers con- 
tain—besides other interesting articles, Reports of seven Auxili- 
ary Societies, which evince the progress of pacific principles in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Some extracts from several of the 
Reports will now be given. . 


From the Ninth Report of the London Society. 


On taking a review of passing events, your committee rejoice 
to find, that their hopes are brightening with the dawn of that 
day, in which “ War will cease throughout the christian world ; 
when,” to adopt the language of the late Dr. Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff, “ the spirit of Christianty shall exert its proper influ- 
ence over the minds of individuals, and especially over the minds 
of public men in their public capacities.” Your committee now 
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allude to the official document, which, in the present session, 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament, relative to a difference of opinion between Great Britain 
and the United States, on the first article of the Treaty of Ghent. 
This difference was referred to the Emperor of Russia, and the 
document contains his decision on the article in dispute. And 
the President of the United States, in his message to the Con- 
gress, on the 7th of December last, says,— The commissioners, 
who were appointed for the adjustment of the boundary be- 
iween the territories of the United States and Great Britain, 
specified in the Fifth Article of the Treaty of Ghent, baving 
disagreed in their decision, and both governments having agreed 
to establish that boundary. by amicable negotiation between the m, 
it is hoped, that it may be satisfactorily adjusted in that mode.” 

The Treaty of Ghent, which suggested the idea of an amica- 
ble adjustment of national differences by arbitration, i is dated Dec. 
24, 1814; and the idea has been acted upon in the instance re- 
te rred to above, on a point not immediately contemplated by the 
treaty itself. Your committee cannot but congratulate the gov- 
ernments of these two great maritime powers upon the wisdom 
which they have thus evinced in the preservation of their friend- 
ly relations with each other, Neither can such measures be 
contemplated otherwise than as the first national steps, under 
Providence, towards realizing the golden era of the reign of uni- 
versal benevolence, which the prophets, rapt into the vision of 
future times, have so remarkably predicted. 

The attention of your Committee had been for some time past 

called to the situation of Ireland: it is therefore with pleasure 
that they report the establishment of a Peace Society at Dublin, 
which is called “ The Hibernian Peace Society,” and they hope 
that, so far as its influence extends, it will have a tendency to 
heal the wounds made by the collision of a party spirit which 
has so deeply pervaded the Sister Kingdom. 

The Reports of the different Auxiliary Societies have been 
satisfactory ; they evince correct views of the nature of the cause 
in which they are engaged, viz. that it is * wholly religious,” be- 
ing “built on the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose au- 
thority as ‘ head over all things to his church,’ is not more une- 
quivocal as to its source, than pregnant with blessings to those 
who most unreservedly yield themselves to its influence.” 

The accounts which your Committee have received from the 
Auxiliary Societies and Country Correspondents, express the ben- 
efit that is derived from the plan which has been adopted, of 
sending the Herald of Peace to the subscribers, speaking of it as 

a work which is read with interest, and which has revived the 


cause of peace where it had been ‘drooping, and procured new 
subscribers to the Society. 
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In their last Report your Committee adverted to a measure 
which they had in contemplation to “ produce a more extended 
co-operation of the ministers of the Gospel.” This measure 
they have since, to a certain extent, carried into effect. They 
drew up a letter, as a circular, inviting the co-operation of each 
individual to whom it was sent, accompanied generally with two 
sets of the Society’s Tracts, and their Eighth Annual Report. 
The Circular and Tracts have been sent to a considerable num- 
ber of ministers, some of whom have not, as yet, acknowledged 
the receipt of them; but many who have returned answers, have 
expressed their approval of the object of the Society in terms 
the most gratifying, so that the Appeal of your Committee has 
not been in vain. 

One new tract in English has been published since last year, 
entitled “ Observations on the Applicability of the Pacific Prin- 
ciples of the New Testament to the conduct of States, and on the 
Limitation which those principles impose on the Rights of Self 
Defence,” which makes No. 7 of the series; and one in French, 
at Paris, entitled “ Essai sur la Guerre,” for sale and circulation 
in France. Another tract in English is under consideration for 
publication. New editions stereotyped of Nos. 1, 4, and 5, be- 
sides the Eighth Annual Report, and the Herald of Peace, have 
been published, making in all 19,500, comprising a total of 323, 
750 printed since the establishment of the Society. The sales 
and distributions this year have been 24,911. The amount of 
subscriptions, donations, &c. received this year is 5641 8s. 9d. 

It must he gratifying to you, to be informed that a work has 
just issued from the press, which is likely to subserve the cause 
of Peace, entitled “ The Principles of Peace exemplified in the 
Conduct of the Society of Friends in Ireland, during the Rebel- 
lion of the year 1798, with preliminary and concluding Observa- 
tions, by Thomas Hancock, M. D.” 

Although the duty of the Christian is the same, whatever pros- 
pects rise before him; yet he cannot but be glad when he sees 
the work of righteousness advancing in the earth: when he sees 
so many Christian and philanthropic Institutions which have 
sprung up in this highly favoured land, each doing good in its 
own sphere, he must rejoice in the reflection, that no period has 
been more favourable than the present for calling the attention 
of men to that much neglected Christian principle, the advance- 
ment of which is the avowed object of your Society. England 
has not only ceased to be agitated by the stormy passions which 
are cherished by war and carnage, but her present prosperity, 
which is univérsally admitted to be the effect of the uninterrup- 
ted tranquillity she has enjoyed for several years, through the 
pacific measures adopted by our Government, has united both 
the policy and commerce of the country, in favour of peace. 
How far the Peace Society may have contributed towards this 
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general feeling, it is impossible to ascertain ; but {t must be en- 
couraging to know that a popular periodical work* has very late- 
ly done homage to the amiableness of its distinguishing princi- 
ple, and acknowledged that much good has been already eflect- 
ed by it. These favourable coincidences, however, are only to 
be viewed by the advocate for peace, as clearing the way for 
implanting the Christian principle of love and good-will in the 
hearts of men: for without the all-powerful operation of this 
principle, past experience has abundantly proved that no inferior 
motive, whether arising from political or commercial interests, 
will long preserve the peace of the world. 


From the Eighth Report of Swansea and Neath Auxiliary. 


Numerous Essays during the past year, extracted principally 
from the “ Friend of Peace,” a well written American periodical 
work, have been inserted in the columns of The Cambrian paper, 
to the Editor of which the Committee beg thus publicly to ex- 
press their acknowledgments ; and while noticing this circum- 
stance, permit us to suggest to any friend to this cause elsewhere, 
a similar mode of occupying those columns of provincial, and 
even metropolitan journals, which aforetime have been employed 
in diffusing a warlike spiri.—There can be no doubt of the 
readiness with which many editors of newspapers would insert 
well-written essays, or selections, favourable to the preservation 
of peace on gospel principles, at a time when its beneficial 
effects, politically and socially, must be acknowledged by persons 
of every description. 

Besides lending out to ministers of different persuasions in the 
vicinity, some of the pacific works and tracts at the disposal of 
the Committee, issuing a few of the permanent tracts of the So- 
ciety, and the Herald of Peace to our own subscribers and some 
others, the Committee have not this year to notice any extensive 
tabeurs of their own; nor have they to announce any great ad- 
dition to the number of the Society. They have, however, the 
pleasure to state, that the cause has been advocated from the 
pulpit in the vicinity, and they believe a gradual and firm attach- 
ment is growing in many minds to the persuasion that all war is 
inconsistent with Christianity. 


From Fifth Report of Bath Auxiliary. 


‘Though all are ready to admit the demoralizing tendency of 
war, and its opposition to the precepts of Christianity, yet they 
hesitate to condemn war, from the notion of its political necessity, 
conceiving that the. precepts of the Gospel are not calculated, 
nor can be intended to affect, political relations. If ever men 


*The Christian Observer, for December, 1824. p. 785. 
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surrendered their reflection and judgmént to sophistry and ab- 
surcity, itis in the unresisting admission of this false and de- 
structive axiom. - For what is this but to assert that the princi- 
ples of the gospel, however beneficial or essential to the indi- 
vidual, are incompatible with the interest and happiness of the 
community? As well might they assert, that the sun, however 
useful to a city, must be modified in shedding its rays upon a na- 
tion; or that the atmosphere, however adapted to particular, is 
not calculated for general respiration! The principles of the 
gospel are not confined and variable according te circumstances, 
but general and unchangeable under every condition and relation 
of life. 

It has been urged by many, that this Society is adventitious, 
since the Bible Society is sufficient to effect the abolition of war. 
Your committee admit, if the Bible were permitted to exert its 
proper influence upon the minds of men, it would introduce a 
spirit of unanimity and universal concord. But however the Bi- 
ble has been received, its doctrines revered, and its precepts ob- 
served, it has hitherto failed in accomplishing the abolition of 
war. Not that this arises from any deticiency in the Sacred Vol- 
ume, but from the imperfections of believers and the force of 
custom. It is a melancholy fact, that thousands of professing 
Christians, familiar, from their childhood, with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and uniform in the practice of virtue, not only hesitate to 
admit the unlawfulness, but even venture to defend the necessity, 
if not the lawfulness of war. Can there be a more powerful 
proof afforded, that a delusion exists capable of warping the 
judgment, and of obscuring the letter of Holy Writ? or does it 
not appear that the Bible may be circulated in vain among men, 
who are willing to admit that all sin is unlawful, and yet that 
war, which includes everv sin, is excepted, because they cannot 
find it expressly declared, thou shalt not war? It is this deplor- 
able blindness, this strong delusion, which demands a specific 
remedy. Authority has sanctioned it, and ages have confirmed it. 
Is it then too much to establish a society for the express purpose 
of rousing individuals, communities, and nations, to a sense of 
their weakness, their danger, and their criminality? We have 
societies for the relief of the impoverished inhabitant, the desti- 
tute stranger, the enslaved African, and the pagan idolater: is it 
too much to associate ourselves for the extinction of a practice 
that has engendered more sin, and brought more wretchednesa 
and woe upon infatuated man; than the indulgence of every other 
depravity—that has ensanguined the bosom of the earth with the 
blood of humanity; converting the peaceful vale into a theatre 
of vindictive contest, and reducing the labours of art and industry 
to the ruin and desolation of a Tophet ! 
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BRITISH MUNIFICENCE TO PEACE SOCIETIES. 


In the Ninth Report of the London Peace Society, the receipts 
for one year, in donations and subscriptions, are stated at 564. 
8s. 6d. which exceeds 2,507 dollars. 

By examining the accounts of donations and subscriptions, it 
was perceived that 1818 dollars were paid by 52 donors. ‘The 
smallest of the 52 donations was 51. or $22,22; the largest 26/. or 
$115,55. Two donors gave 201. each, or $88,88. Fifteen donors 
gave from 101. to 10l. 10s. each. Besides the 52 donations al- 
ready mentioned, there were many of smaller sums, enough to 
make the donations exceed $1,900. Similar donations have 
been made to the London Society in preceding years. 

We have also gratelully to acknowledge, that the greatest do- 
nation ever made to the Massachusetts Peace Society, was from 
a British subject at Bombay in India—the Rev. Henry Jeffries. 
His donation was $100. Besides, J. N. Mooyaart, Esq. another 
British subject of Ceylon, has made to our Society three dona- 
tions amounting to $65. When the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was first established, one of the principal objections arose from a 
fear, that no similar exertions would be made by the people of 
Great Britain—a people with whom we had recently been at 
war. But subsequent occurrences have clearly shown that such 
fears were groundless. May not a hope then be indulged, that 
the people of our country will follow the example of the British 
philanthropists, and more fully evince their love of peace by 
liberality in their contributions to insure a continuance of its 
blessings. Were they duly impressed with the peculiar danger 
of our country, arising from a vast slave population, it is beliey- 
ed, that this consideration alone would convince them that their 
money could not be devoted to a better purpose than the diffu- 
sion of the principles and spirit of peace. 









LETTER TO THE KING, AND EXAMPLE OF CAPT, THRUSH. 


In our last Number, we gave from a London paper, a notice 
of *« A Letter to the King, by Thomas Thrush, on resigning his 
Commission as Captain in the Royal Navy—on the ground of the 
unlawfalness of War.” We have since received from London a 
printed copy of the letter ; and by the aid of one gentleman of 
the M. P. S. we have reprinted 1000 copies. As this important 
Letter is now before the public, instead of copying extracts from 
it, we shal! endeavor to obviate au objection against the example 
of Captain Thrush. 

It may be said, that his example tends to the disbanding of 
armies and nivies, on which the nations rely for defence and 
safety. What, it is asked, are the nations to do for safety if all 
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military and naval officers should follow the example of Capt, 
Thrush ? . 

Answer. What need would there be of fleets and armies, if the 
people of all nations should adopt the principle on which he re- 
signed his commission? None at all; for no people would be io 
any danger of invasion or assault. This surely is a powerful 
argument in favor of the correctness of the principle, and of its 
being universally adopted. If all military and naval officers 
should adopt it, their example would not only influence soldiers 
and seamen, but dispose rulers to seek a less barbarous tribunal 
for the adjustment of their differences, than an appeal to the 
sword,—and war would become not only disreputable, but impos-- 
sible, 

Though fleets and armies have been called means of safety, 
their history hitherto has shown them to be means of danger and 
occasions of war. The more extensively the principle of Capt. 
Thrush is adopted, the fewer there will be to encourage war— 
the more to oppose it, and of course the less danger there must 
be of its recurrence. Should the rulers of nations adopt it, their 
subjects will be freed from grievous burdens, and from being ex- 
posed to be sacrificed in needless quarrels. Opportunity will 
then be found to employ the revenues of each nation for the im- 
portant purposes of educating all classes of people in the paths 
of knowledge and virtue, and of making such internal improve 
ments as will render each country a paradise, compared with its 
present condition. The energies too of active minds—instead of 
being employed in devising and executing plans of mischief and 
human destruction, might be devoted to investigating means and 
executing plans for improving our race, and advancing the hap- 
piness of the world. 

The objector may still say—It is not to be expected that all 
men will adopt the principle, and that those who do, may be de- 
stroyed by those who do not. 

Answer. Shall public schools of vice be supported and per- 
petuated in Christendom, for instructing millions of men in the 
science of homicide and robbery, as laudable employments, 
through fear that, if such schools should be abolished, some men 
might still be disposed to follow such atrocious practices, and 
thus endanger the peace of society? If the pacific principle 
would so endanger individuals, societies, or nations, why have 
not all the Quakers been exterminated by the innumerable mul- 
titude of those who maintain the opposite sentiment? Or why 
is it that 50 duellists fall by the hand of violence to one member 
of the Society of Friends? Nay, why did not the British naval 
warriors insult or destroy the people of Loo Choo? Is it not a 
fact, that a known pacific principle and spirit, are better security 
against violence, than all the apparatus of defiance, vengeance 


and destruction which human ingenuity has ever invented, from 
Vol. IV. No. 6. 4 
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the time of Cain to the present day? As depraved as our race 
is, but few men are to be found whose feelings would not recoil 
at the thought of destroying a person or a people known to be 
of a truly Christian and pacific character. 

Admitting, however, that, in the case supposed, of a derelic- 
tion of the military system, there would still be some men of vio- 
lence—highwaymen and pirates; yet their mischiefs would be 
trifling, compared with those produced in the wars of govern- 
ments. In one year the wars of powerful nations have unques- 
tionably produced more homicide, robbery, devastation and 
suffering, than have been produced by all the unlicensed free- 
booters of Europe and America for a whole century. Besides, 
when the public nurseries of depravity and crime shall have 
been abolished, and schools of virtue*substituted and multiplied, 
the number of violent men will naturally and annually decrease. 
It is generally supposed by our countrymen, that the late unhap- 
py war between Great Britain and the United States, was princi- 
pally occasioned by the improper conduct of the British navy to- 
wards our vessels and sailors. We may therefore suppose, that our 
people would not at all regret the event, should all the naval 
officers of Britain follow the example of Capt. Thrush. Nor 
would the people of Great Britain regret to see all the people 
of our country disposed to adopt the same pacific sentiment ; and 
what people would regret to see the principle adopted by every 
nation except their own? 


A LETTER TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE, FROM THE CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY OF THE M P. S&S. 


Brighton, June 14, 1825. 
RESPECTED GENERAL, 


THovcn personally a stranger to you, I was a soldier in the 
American Revolution, and one of your admirers in that arduous 
struggle—and one who to this day retains sentiments of high 
respect for your character as a philanthropist, a friend to the 
rights of man, and to the progress of humane principles. Per- 
mit me, Sir, as an officer of the Massachusetts Peace Society, to 
request your acceptance of three volumes of a work entitled the 
“ Friend of Peace”—four numbers of volume fourth, and several 
Avniversary Addresses, delivered by men of respectability. It is 
the object of all these publications to promote peace on earth 
and good will among men—to investigate the means for intro- 
ducing a state of society, which shall preclude the resort to arms 
for deciding questions of controversy, and to lead the people of 
each country and of ali nations to regard one another as breth- 
ren. 
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Whatever, Sir, may have been your opinion of the probability 
of success in such an enterprise, your philanthropy must wish 
that the exertions may not be in vain. Besides, you are aware 
that this is an age of inquiry and improvement—an age in which 
the progress of humane sentiments has abolished many laws and 
customs which in times less enlightened were deemed just and 
indispensable. Your long experience and observation must also 
have convinced you, that war is ever a game of chance, in which 
the best intentions do not insure success—in which the aggressor 
is often victorious, and in which the happiness and the lives of 
the innocent are sacrificed on the altars of avarice and ambition, 
prejudice and revenge. A Divine Providence overruled for 
good the American Revolution, and made it subservient to the 
progress of liberty; but you, Sir, well know that. similar means 
in other countries have been unavailing—and that the spirit of 
despotism and oppression, with which the world has been af- 
flicted, were the fruits of war. Can war, then, be the most prop- 
er means for extirpating the very evils of which it has been the 
cause ? 

The society with its auxiliaries, in whose behalf I have the hon- 
or to address you, has embraced more than a thousand members, 
among whom are a considerable number cf eminent civilians, and 
literary men, and about one hundred and fifty ministers of the 
gospel, of various denominations. They have been led to be- 
lieve that the progress of enlightened opinion will eventually 
substitute a tribunal more rational, more just, more certain, and 
less cruel than war, for the redress of wrongs and the decision of 
national controversies. To a result so desirable, all the labors 
of the society are directed ; and should they be favored with your 
influence and co-operation in this enterprise, it will be a source 
of much pleasure. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of sincere esteem and my ardent 
wishes that, after all your toils and perils in war, the evening of 
your life may be rendered eminently happy, by successful ex- 
ertions to hasten the day when “the nations shall learn war 
no more.” NOAH WORCESTER, 

Corresponding Secretary of M. P. S. 

Generat LaFayette. 


N. B. Allthe copies mentioned in the letter were elegantly 
and gratuitously bound, in three volumes, by Mr. Josian Lorine, 
and presented with the letter by the Hon. Jostan Quincy, during 
the last visit of the General at Boston. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN DONE BY A DASH OF THE PEN. 


“ Ir is to be remarked that the conventions concluded at Cairo 
and Alexandria, were precisely on the same grounds as that sign- 
ed at El Arish, which the British ministry refused to ratify ;— 
and ministers might have spared the blood spilt in the Egyp- 
tian campaign by a single dash of the pen.” Wood's Continuation 
of Goldsmith's Hist. of England. 

To understand the case referred to, the reader should be 
informed, that, during the war of the French Revolution, Bo- 
naparte invaded Egypt; that a British fleet and army were 
sent against him ; that after Bonaparte left his army in Egypt, 
the French general, Kleber, concluded a treaty at El Arish 
with the Turkish Grand Vizir; that the British ministry re- 
fused to ratify this treaty, and that an expensive and sanguin- 
ary campaign ensued, in which the Britons were successful, 
Yet after all the expense, all the success, and all the slaughter 
on both sides, treaties were formed and ratified “* precisely on 
the same grounds as that signed at El Arish.” Hence the 
British historian asserts, that “ ministers might have spared 
this effusion of blood by a single dash of the pen.” But he 
adds, 

“ They have since alleged in their own defence, that the 
glory acquired by the British arms, has been more than an 
equivalent for the expense and bloodshed.” A barbarous 
sentiment, unworthy of the lips of a Christian ruler! With 
less inconsistency did Tamerlane glory in his pyramid of 
ninety thousand humam heads ! 

But similar facts have occurred in our own country. Prior 
to our last war with Britain, a treaty was negotiated with the 
British ministry by Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney, which 
they and many others thought to be honorable to our country, 
and infinitely better than a resort to war. But this, like the 
treaty of El Arish, was rejected by our executive. A war 
ensued ; at the close of which, after all the expense of treas- 
ure and blood, our government accepted a treaty not more 
favorable than the one offered before the war. We lament 
to add, that many of our countrymen have regarded the “ glo- 
ry acquired by our arms as more than an equivalent for the 
expense and bloodshed!” This, however, was obviously a 
case in which a bloody conflict might have been prevented 
* by a single dash of the pen.” 

Another case occurs. Before the American Revolution, 
the British Parliament, to prevent a rupture, repealed all the 
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duties of which the colonies complained, except three pence a 
pound on tea. Had they “ by a dash of the pen,” struck out 
this trifling duty, and omitted to re-assert the offensive principle 
on which the duty was imposed, the Revolutionary war, with 
all its horrors, would have been prevented. Similar remarks 
may be applied respecting every war which has occurred in 
Christendom for a thousand years. 

Hence we infer, that the safety of a nation may be better 
secured by instructing rulers in the right use of the pen, than 
by instructing subjects in the arts of rapine and manslaughter. 


ANECDOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 





Origin of the names Whigs and Tories.—Goldsmith, in speaking 
of the reign of Charles Il., says—“ Whig and Tory were first 
used as terms of mutual reproach at this time. The Whigs were 
so denominated from a cant name given to the four Scotch _on- 
venticles,—whig being milk turned sour. The Tories were de- 
nominated from the Irish banditti, so called, whose usual manner 
of bidding people deliver, was by the Irish word toree, or give 
me.” This account exemplifies the nature of party spirit, as the 
spirit of “‘ reproach” and reviling. It not only bears some re- 
semblance to “ milk turned sour,” but to the spirit of “ ban- 
ditti” or robbers. It sours the dispositions of men, and inclines 
them to rob others of their reputation, if not of their property. 

Great Quarrels from trifling Incidents.—Dr. King in his anec- 
dotes of his own times, mentions a fatal duel which happened 
“between two gentlemen, who had been constant companions.” 
The quarrel arose at a Coffee-house from a dispute “ about the 
accent of a Greek word.” They became so enraged that they 
agreed to decide the question with their swords. One of them 
“ was run through the body and died immediately !” 

The same writer mentions two other gentlemen, who agreed 
to travel together four years on the continent of Europe. 
“About six days after they set out, they arrived at Brussels, 
where they had for supper a woodcock and a partridge. They 
disputed long which of the birds should be cut up first, and with 
so much animosity as to destroy their friendship. The next 
morning they parted and returned to England, one by the way of 
Calais, and the other through Holland !”’ 






















LINES TRANSFERRED TO DAVID MINGE. 
[From the Baltimore Courier.] 

Tre following lines were addressed to a young men, some 

years since, who had liberated a number of slaves, the price of 
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whom was estimated at eight thousand dollars.—How appropri- 
ately may they be applied to the patriotic philanthropist who late- 


ly sacrificed on the altar of justice, not eight thousand, but THinTY 
THOUSAND DoLLarRs !—Ed 


Tue wreath that binds the hero’s head, 
Stain’d with the blood of thosé who bled, 
In war’s ensanguined plain: 
The glory all his deeds may claim, 
His high renown, his distant fame, 
He owes to mortals slain, 


Is this the glory man should crave, 
Purchased upon the early grave, 
Of souls in death laid low ? 
The praise that falls upon the ear 
For deeds of blood, is bought too dear ; 
Thus bought by human wo. 


Oh! he who hath the heart to scan 

With pity’s tears the woes of man ; 
Whose bosom is not barr’d 

Against the pleadings of the poor, 

But feeds and clothes them at his door: 
His is a sweet reward. 


But sweeter far, more envied still, 

Are the rich blessings that must fill 
The heart of him who gains 

The glory and immortal meed, 

When he in tender mercy freed 
His fellow man from chains. 


Mlustrious youth! Heaven will make up 

All thou hast given, and fill thy cup 
With blessings yet in store ; 

Lasting and bright will be thy fame, 

Dear and remember’d be thy name, 
When thou art here no more. 


The slave, whose chains thy hands have broken, 
Will to thy grave bring many a token, 
Of gratitude and love ; 
His sighs and tears shall mingle there, 
And many a pure and fervent prayer, 
Ascend to thee above. 


This, to thy noble, generous mind, 
Thy heart compassionate and kind, 
Is dearer, sweeter far, 





\e 
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Auspicious Occurrences. 


Than all the fleeting glory gain’d, 
Than all the laurels that are stain’d 
By tears and blood of war. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1. Commodore Warrington has reported to the President of the United 
States, that, in his opinion, the hordes of pirates on the coats of Cuba have 
been completely broken up. 

2. At a Circuit Court, in Arkansas, two men have been indicted, tried, and 
found guilty, one of sending, the other of accepting a challenge for a duel. 
Each of them was sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand dollars. 

3. The editor of the monthly paper called “The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,” published in Baltimore, Maryland, has been so patronised 
that he has commenced an additional weekly paper witb the title of the 
** Genius of Universal Emancipation and Baltimore Courier.” All who wish 
the peace and welfare of our conntry must desire the success of his efforts. 

4. Since the noble act of David Minge in liberating 88 slaves, and sending 
them to Hayti, anumber of other persons have been reported in the news- 
a as a in part followed his example. David Patterson Esq. of 

orth Carolina has freed 11 slaves. Rev. Fletcher Andrews has given lib- 


erty to 20. Sixty slaves have been manumitted by Mr. N. C. Crawford of 
Virginia. Mrs. E. Moor, of Kentucky, has provided by will for the emanci- 
pation of all her slaves, about 40. It is also stated that “many have eman- 
cipated their slaves, on condition that they go to Liberia or Hayti.” 


5. Societies for the Abolition of Slavery continue to multiply under various 
names, in different states; many of them in the slaveholding states. One 
has recently been formed of more than a hundred members in Baltimore, b 
the name of the “ Anti-slavery Society of Maryland.” The members of this 
Society have resolved to employ their influence to obtain an act of the legis- 
lature that all children of slaves born after the 4th of July 1826 shall be free— 
males at 30 years of age, and females at 26. For this purpose they have 
nominated for the representative in Baltimore, a gentleman who is in favor 
of their object. They have also-under consideration, resolutions for present- 
ing to their legislature a rhemorial on the internal slare trade ; and another to 
Congress for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

6. By the exertions of Dr. Hibbard Jewett of Man’s Bluff, in Marion Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, more than 500 copies of the Friend of Peace, besides 
other tracts, have been called for, and forwarded by mail to South Carolina 
and North Carolina. 

7. After a long course of menacing letters and messages, the Governor of 
Georgia has informed the President that he shall suspend the survey of the 
Creek lands. 

8. A letter from Rheims, copied from an English paper into a late number 
of the Herald of Peace, mentions some important omissions in the prayers at 
the coronation of Charles X. “The prayers were curtailed of those pas- 
sagés relating to the extermination of heritics,” and of those “ relative to war 
and military power.” Such changes in the forms of public prayer indicate a 
favourable change in public sentiment and feeling There was a time when 
“the extermination of heretics,” or dissenters from the Catholic church, was 
in France next to war in popular estimation. Let us hope and pray that the 
reign of Charles X. may be emphatically a reign of toleration and peace. It 
may be expected that when the ministers of the gospel shall cease to en- 
courage persecution and war by their prayers, these barbarous customs will 
sink into disrepute and be banished from the christian world. To hasten 
that day let it be duly remembered that there was a time when Arabian Free- 
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booters, West Indian Bucaniers, Clerical Persecutors, and Christian War- 
makers could all pray for success in their respective enterprises, and that 
the time may come when all these customs and all these prayers will stand 
on equal ground, as to their propriety, in the view of enlightened Christians. 
“Your hands are full of blood,” was a weighty objection to the prayers of 
the Israelites. 

9. The government of France has acknowledged the independence of 
Hayti. This example, it is hoped, will be followed by all the governments 
of Christendom, 

10. As the next year will be the {itieth year of American Independence, 
it has been proposed that the next Anniversary shall be observed as a Juni- 
LEE. The following is a part of the instructions of Moses for the Jubilee of 
the Israelites. “And ye shall hallow the fif'ieth year and proclaim liberty 
throghout the land to all the inhabiiants thereof.” May we not then ho 
that the year 1826 will be emphatically a year of benevolent exertion for 
the redemption of the slaves of the United States; and that so much at least 
will be done, as to “proclaim” a public resolution, that a second “ fiftieth 
year,” shall not find a single slave in the land? 


NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one Dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also be 
had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hundred, 

The several Nos, of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, [No. 1 
Cornhill,] and at the Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr Burditt. 


N. B. The Treasurer of the M. P. S., Mr David Reed, will receive sub- 
scriptions, dt No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street, Boston. All who can 
do it with convenience are desired to make their payments to him; those 
who cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their sub- 
scriptions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. 


OBITUARY OF MEMBERS OF M. P. 5S. 
Marshall B. Spring, Esq., Watertown, 
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—~—— 
MANNERS OF THE ANCIENT GERMANS. 


Tue following sketches of the manners and customs of the 
Ancient Germaas are abridged from Tacitus, 


“ The kings in Germany owe their election to the nobility of 
their birth; their generals are chosen for their valor—Juris- 
diction is vested in the priests. It is theirs to sit in judgement 
upon all offences.—The power of punishing is in no other hands. 
When exerted by the priests it has neither the air of vindictive 
justice nor of miliiary execution; it is rather a religious sen- 
tence inflicted with the sanction of the god, who according to 
the German creed attends them on the day of battle. To im- 
press on their minds the idea of a tutelar deity, they carry with 
them to the field certain images and banners, taken from their 
usual depository, the religious groves. Mercury is the god 
chiefly adored. On stated days, they think it lawful to offer to 
him human victims.” 

“ A circumstance which greatly tends to inflame them with 
heroic ardor, is the manner in which their battalions are formed.— 
They fight in clans united by consanguinity, a family of warriors. 
Their tenderest pledges are near them in the field. In the heat 
of the engagement, the soldier hears the shrieks of his wife 
and the cries of his children. These are the darling witnesses 
of his conduct, the applauders of his valor, at once beloved and 
valued. The wounded seek their mothers and their wives ;— 
undismayed at the sight, the women count each honorable scar, 
and suck the gushing blood. They are even hardy enough to 
mix with the combatants, administering refreshment, and exhort- 
ing them to deeds of valor.” 

“ The chief fights for victory ; his followers for their chief.— 
The German mind cannot brook repose. The field of danger is 
the field of glory. Without violence and rapine a train of de- 
pendants cannot be maintained. ‘The chief must show his liber- 
ality, and the follower expects it. “He demands at one time this 
warlike horse, at another that victorious lance imbrued with the 
blood of the enemy. The prince’s table, however inelegant, 


must always be plentiful; it is the only pay of his followers. 
Vol. IV. Ne. 7. 25 
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War and depredation are the ways and means of the chieftain. 
To cultivate the earth, and wait the regular produce of the sea- 
sons, is not the maxim of the German: you wili more easily per- 
suade him to attack the enemy, and provoke honorabie wounds 
in the field of battle. Ina word,to earn by the sweat of your 
brow, what you may gain by the price of your blood, is, in the 
opinion of a German, a sluggish principle, unworthy of a sol- 
dier.” 

Murphy, the translator of Tacitus, in a note says—* It appears 
from Cesar’s account, that they had another way of exercising 
their courage, when their nation was in a state of profound 
peace. They deemed it highly honorable to lay waste the 
country all around their frontier, conceiving that to extirminate 
their neighbours, and suffer none to settle near them, was a 
proof of valor. They had still another kind of employment ; 
robbery had nothing infamous in it, when committed out of the 
territories of the state to which they belonged ; they considered 
it as a practice of great use, tending to exercise their youth, and 
prevent sloth and idleness !” 


A few other particulars in the language of Tacitus will be 
concisely given. 


“A German transacts no business, public or private, without 
being completely armed.”——“ To adopt the quarrels as well as 
the friendships of your parents, is held to be an indispensable 
duty. In their resentments, however, they are not implacable. 
Atonement is made for homicide by a certain number of cattle— 
a happy regulation, since it naturally curbs that spirit of revenge 
which is the natural result of liberty in the excess.” 

“ In the character of a German there is nothing so remarka- 
ble as his passion for play—in their cool and sober moments, 
they have recourse to dice, as a serious and regular business ; 
with the most desperate spirit committing their whole substance 
to chance ; and when they have lost their all; putting their lib- 
erty and even their persons upon the last hazard of the die. The 
loser yields himself to slavery.” 

“ Their funerals have neither pomp nor vain ambition. When 
the bodies of illustrious men are to be burned, they choose a par- 
ticular kind of wood for the purpose ;—the arms of the deceased 
are coinmitted to the flames, and sometimes his horse.” 


In speaking of a German nation called the Cattians, Taci- 
tus says, 


“From the age of manhood they encourage the growth of 
their hair and beard; nor will any one, till he has slain an ene- 
my, divest himself of that excrescence, which by a solemn vow 
he has devoted to heroic virtue. Over the blood and spoils of the 
vanquished the face of the warrior is for the first time displayed. 
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The Cattian then exults; he has now answered the true end of 


bis bei ing, and has proved himself worthy of his parents and his 
country ! 


It is supposed that Tacitus wrote his treatise on the Germans, 
in A. D. 98. Several centuries subsequent to this, the Saxon 
pirates, a tribe of Germans, made a conquest of England, de- 
stroyed a vast multitude of the natives, and became the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the country. From the writings of Taci- 
tus, therefore, we may probably obtain as correct a view of the 
character, the opinions, the manners and the customs of our 
ancestors so far back as A. D. 98, as can be obtained from 
apy other source. 

At that time our Saxon ancestors were pagans and savages ; 
and, like other heathen nations, offered human sacrifices to 
their sanguinary deities. But this was not the worst trait in their 
character. Their love of war, their principles of war, and their 
practice of war made far greater havoc of human life than their 
relig:ous creed,—and did much more to multiply their own mis- 
eries and the miseries of all around them. Instead of cultivating 
the eartl to obtain an honest subsistence, they made war their 
study, their glory, their principal employment,—and obtained 
their subsistence by rapine and murder. Like their descend- 
ants of the present time, they regarded “the field of danger 
as the field of glory ;” to this they devoted their faculties and 
their lives, and trained up their sons to follow their perni- 
cious example. From such savage ancestors the present 
generations of Great Britain and of the United States derived 
their existence, their love of military glory, their readiness to 
engage in the work of human slaughter, and their custom of 
exulting in the destruction of their brethren ! 

In the time of Tacitus the Opinions of our ancestors, in re- 
gard to robbery and homicide, were in no respect better than 
those of the bucaniers of the present age. ‘To them “ rob- 
bery had nothing infamous in it,” and “to extirminate their 
neighbors” was “deemed a “‘ proof of valor.” With similar 
views and principles their piratical descendants invaded and 
conquered Britain, and assumed the government of the 
country. 

It must be gratifying to the philanthropist to remark the ad- 
vances which have been made from that state of savage bar- 
barity. War is not now the only honorable business of human 
life, either in England or the United States. The greater part 
of the men of this age are not ashamed to obtain the means of 
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subsistence by agricultute and other honest and useful occu- 
pations. All classes of women do not now accompany ar- 
mies to excite their h isbands, sons, or brothers to greater 
exertions in the work of death. The whole business of edu- 
cation at this day is not to prepare the young for a life of de- 
predation and manslaughter. Robbery and murder are now 
regarded as “ infamous”—except when perpetrated by order 
of men in power. In this case, however, they are deemed as 
glorious as they ever were by our piratical ancestors. ‘The 
custom of offering human sacrifices to pagan deities has long 
since been abolished. ‘The people of this age, in christian 
countries, offer human sacrifices only to the ambition, the ava- 
r.ce, and the revenge of their rulers, and to their own detesta- 
ble passions. But christians even of the present age have in 
this way offered human sacrifices by hecatombs, by myriads, 
and by hundreds of thousands. Nor can it be reasonably 
imagined that human sacrifices offered on such altars are less 
barbarous or less offensive to the Hoty One than the ancient 
sacrifices to heathen gods. 

In making a comparative estimate of our pagan ancestors 
and their descendants of the present time, we should have re- 
spect to the greater advantages enjoyed by the latter. When 
Tacitus wrote, our ancestors were ignorant of the gospel. It 
was so with their posterity who invaded and conquered Eng- 
land. But for many centuries their descendants have been 
favoured with the Savior’s precepts of love, forbearance, for- 
giveness, and peace,—and with his prohibitions of hatred, re- 
venge, and every passion whence wars and fightings originate. 
They have had also before them the example of him “ who 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” who never 
rendered evil for evil or reviling for reviling, but even in the 
hour of death spent his time in praying for his insulting foes. 
When these things shall have been duly considered it may ap- 
pear, that the Christians of this age have more occasion to be 


astonished at their own blindness than at that of their Saxon 
ancestors. 


—_— 


A SENTIMENT OF GEORGE IV. 


“Ir religious principles were allowed to be urged by indi- 
vidual officers as a plea for disobedience of orders, the disci- 
pline of the army would sustain an injury which might be 
dangerous to the state.” 
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This observation is quoted by Captain Thrush in his “ Let- 
ter to the King,” as having been made by his Majesty, in an 
official communication, in which he confirmed the sentence of 
a “court martial held on a foreign station on two officers for 
disobedience to orders.” ‘The Captain does not tell us what 
the “ orders,” were which were disobeyed, nor what was the 
sentence of the court martial ; but he says to the king—* Of 
the justice of your Majesty’s remark, or the equity of the 
sentence, no one conversant with military discipline can enter- 
tain a doubt.” It is therefore probable: that the two officers 
were removed from the military service. If they urged their 
“religious principles,’ as a reason for disobeying military 
“orders” their removal from office might be very proper, 
whether they were sincere in this plea or not. But if they 
disobeyed the “ orders” of their superiors from a sincere be- 
lief that the orders were repugnant to the commands of God, 
they could with no propriety be subjected to any thing of the 
nature of punishment. 

It does not very clearly appear what was the intention of 
the king’s remark. If he meant only that men of “ religious 
principles” should be regarded as unfit for military services of 
to hold offices in the army or navy, he might be perfectly 
correct. But if he meant, that men are bound to obey such 
military orders as they believe to be inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of God,—or that men who thus disobey may just- 
ly be punished ; the sentiment is not only incorrect, but trea- 
sonable in relation to God,—for it is exalting a fellow mortal 
above the Lord of heaven and earth. 

Suppose the king himself to have issued a humane pro- 
clamation throughout his dominions, saying—‘ It is the pleasure 
of the king that henceforth no soldier or seaman shall, in any 
case, be subjected to the cruel and infamous punishment of 
whipping, and that all the military and naval officers should 
govern themselves accordingly.” 

Suppose again that subsequent to this expression of the 
royal will, a rash or insuman colonel should order a dtummer 
to inflict 500 severe stripes on the naked back of a soldier; 
and the drummer should decline, saying, “1 cannot do it in 
disobedience to the known will of our sovereign.” ‘The con- 
duct of the drummer is then reported to the king, who hap- 
pens to be at hand,—What will his majesty say of the faithful 
drummer? The case is too plain to admit of a doubt; the 
drummer will be commended, and the colonel censured. 


— Se ae ees Sa aaa 
I TE TT ea laid 
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On the same principle the commands of a general or even a 
king must be deemed subordinate to the will of Jehovah ; and 
no one should do any thing in obedience to such a command 
which he knows or verily believes would be disobedience to 
the will of the Most High. Hence, if ‘the discipline of the 
army” will not permit the rights of conscience, or the exercise 
of religious principles, that discipline should be abolished or 
reformed, even if the abolition of the army should be the con- 
sequence. 

The first’ commandment of God is, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with ali thy heart and with all thy understand- 
ing ;” and the second is, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” No command of an earthly sovereign—no military 
*‘ orders” whatever, can render it the duty of any humun be- 
ing to act contrary to these commands of his Maker, or to do 
that which his own conscience tells him these commands pro- 
hibit. Hence, that king or that commander, who would com- 
pel a subject to violate his duty to God in respect to these 
commands, acts the part of a tyrant towards his fellow crea~ 
ture, and is liable to an indictment for high treason in the 
court of heaven. Nay, a system of discipline, in an army or 
a navy, which discards the rights of conscience, or “ religious 
principles,”—or would make them subordinate to military 
orders,—is a system of tyranny in regard to man, and a sys- 
tem of rebellion in relation to God. 


I 


INTERVIEW——CHARLES II. AND WILLIAM PENN. 


Wuewn William Penn was about to sail from England for 
Pennsylvania, he went to take his leave of the king, and the 
following conversation occurred. 

“ Well, friend William,” said Charles, “I have sold you a 
noble province in North America ; but still I suppose you have 
no thoughts of going thither yourself” 

“ Yes I have,” replied William, “and I am just come to 
bid thee farewell.” 

* What! venture yourself among the savages of North 
America! Why, man, what security have you that you will 
not be in their war-kettle in two hours after setting foot on 
their shores ? ” 

“ The best security in the world,” replied Penn. 

“7 doubt that, friend William ; I have no idea of any se- 
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curity against those cannibals. but in a regiment of good sol- 
diers, with their muskets and bayonets. And mind I tell you 
before hand, that, with all my good will for you and your 
family, to whom I am under obligations, I will not send a single 
soldier with you.” 

“| want none of thy soldiers,” answered William. “ I de- 
pend on something better than thy soldiers.” 

The king wished to know what that was. 

** Why I depend on themselves—on their own moral sense— 
even on that grace of God which bringeth salvation, and 
which hath appe red unto all men.” 

“| fear, friend William, that that grace has never appeared 
to the Indians of North America.” 

“ Why not to them as well as all others?” 

“If it had appeared to them,” said the king, “ they would 
hardly have treated my subjects so barbarously as they have 
done.” 

“ That is no proof to the contrary, friend Charles. Thy 
subjects were the aggressors. When thy subjects first weat to 
North America, they found these poor people the fondest and 
kindest creatures in the world, Every day they would watch 
for them to come ashore, and hasten to meet them, and feast 
them on their best fish and venison and corn, which was all that 
they had. In return for this hospitality of the savages, as we 
call them, thy subjects, termed christians, seized on their 
country and rich hunting grounds, for farms for themselves ! 
Now is it to be wondered at, that these much injured people 
should have been driven to desperation by such injustice ; and 
that, burning with revenge, they should have committed some 
excesses ? ” 

“ Well, then,I hope, friend William, you will not complain 
when they come to treat you in the same manner.” 

“T am not afraid of it,” said Penn. 

“ Aye! how will you avoid it? You mean to get their 
hunting grounds too, | suppose ?” 

« Yes, but not by driving these poor people away from 
them.” 

* No, indeed! How then will you get their lands?” 

**T mean to buy their lands of them.” 

“ Buy their lands of them! why, man, you have already 
bought them of me.’ 

“Yes, I know I have, and at a dear rate too; but I did it 


only to get thy good will, not that I shought thou hadst any 
right to their lands.” 
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* Zounds, man! no right to their lands ! ” 

** No, friend Charles, no right at all: What right hast thou 
to their lands?” 

“Why, the right of discovery; the right which the Pope 
and all Christian kings have agreed to give one another.” 

“The right of discovery ! a strange kind of right indeed. 
Now suppose, friend Charles, some canoe loads of these In- 
dians, crossing the sea, and discovering thy island of Great 
Britain. were to claim it as their own, and set it up for sale 
over thy head, what wouldst thou think of it?” 

“Ww hy—why— why” replied Charles, “1 must confess I 
should think it a piece of great impudence in them.” 

*- Well, then, how canst thou, a CHRISTIAN, and a. CHRIS- 
TIAN PRINCE too, do that which thou so utterly condemnest in 
these people whom thou callest savages? Yes, friend Charles, 
and suppose again that these Indians on thy refusal to give up 
thy island of Great Britain, were to make war on thee, and, 
having weapons more destructive than thine, were to destroy 
many of thy subjects and to drive the rest away ; wouldst 
thon not think it horribly cruel ?” 

The king assenting to this with strong marks of conviction, 
William proceeded—* Well, then, friend Charles, how can 
I, who call myself a christian do what | should abhor even in 
heathens! No, I will not do it.—But I will buy the right of 
the proper owners, even of the Indians themselves. By doing 
this I shall imitate God himself, in his justice and mercy, and 
thereby insure his blessing on my colony, if 1 should ever 
live to plant one in North America.” 

Weems’ Life of William Penn. 

As light advances the character of William Penn shines 
brighter and brighter ; and his just and benignant policy to- 
wards the American Indians is continually rising in public 
estimation. While he was expressing his confidence in the 
power of justice and beneficence for security among the sav- 
ages, the king doubtless regarded him as a fanatic, about to 
expose himself to perish by the tomahawk. But events 
proved that Penn had more correct views of the Indian char- 
acter than his sovereign. Had the spirit and policy of this 
philanthropist been displayed by all the emigrants from @u- 
rope to America, how vast would have been the saving of 
human blood and human wo! In that case we should not in- 
deed have heard so much of the bravery of our ancestors in 
destroying the natives; but we should have heard of deeds 
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unspeakably more to their honor, and on which posterity 
might have reflected without horror or regret. 

Who is not struck with the force of Penn’s reasoning on 
the pretended “right of discovery,” and with the folly of 
popes, kings, and christians, in asserting such a right! Yet 
what are called “ the rights of conquest” and “ the rights of 
war,” have, if possible, less claim to respect than the “ right 
of discovery.” They are but the rights of robbers ; and the 
progress of christian philanthropy will exhibit them as wrongs 
instead of rights. Who gave kings or any other rulers a right 
to injure their fellow men? Happy will be the day when 
christian princes shall have ceased to claim a “ right” to do 
what they would condemn as felony in a private robber, or as 
cruelty in a savage. It is an undeniable but lamentable fact, 
that the most celebrated christian princes obtained their re- 
nown, not by advancing the happiness of their subjects, but by 
sacrificing them by thousands in perpetrating on an immense 
scale the worst crimes of the worst of men. 


a 
CAPTAIN SMITH AND GOVERNOR PENN. 


Weems, in his Life of William Penn, exhibits a contrast 
which deserves the attention of all politicians and philanthro- 
Penn’s humane policy in respect to the Indians in 

ennsylvania, is contrasted with the policy of Capt. John 
Smith in Virginia. Smith came to Virginia with a company 
of emigrants. established himself at a place which was after- 
wards called James Town, relying on fortresses and weapons of 
death for defence against the Indians. Penn came to Penn- 
sylvania, and founded the city of Philadelphia, resolving to 
make no use of military weapons for defence against the na- 
tives, believing that a spirit of peace, justice, and beneficence, 
would afford more security. We shall now give an abstract 
from Mr. Weems, of the opposite effects of these two species 
of policy. 

Capt. Smith, having invaded the rights of the Indians in 
Virginia, sought for safety in his soldiers, cannon, forts and 
loop-holed churches. But William Penn saved all this expense, 
and proved that a city of brotherly love needs neither soldiers 
nor cannon for its defence. Capt. Smith and his party io 
James Town could not sleep without sentifels and guards. 
Penn and his followers, though surrounded by thousands of 
savages, could sleep sweetly, without even bars or bolts te 
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their doors. At James Town, an Indian was not suffered to 
come in without being strictly searched. At Philadelphia, the 
Indians went in and out familiarly, without exciting any alarm. 
In Virginia, the Indians were so desirous to drive away the 
English, that they withheld provisions ; and it was not without 
difficulty and hazard that Capt. Smith could obtain food,—and 
of 120 persons a considerable number actually starved to 
death. But in Pennsylvania, in consequence of the humanity 
and justice of the Governor, the hearts of the Indians were so 
opened, that they brought in an ample supply of provisions for 
himself and nearly 3000 followers. Capt. Smith, while walk- 
ing along the shores, not far from James Town alone, but arm- 
ed with a broadsword, came near to losing his life by an assault 
from a single Indian. Penn, with his broad brimmed hat and 
a staff in his hand, could walk through the country with safety ; 
the Indians, instead of assaulting him, would throng about him 
to shake hands, calling him brother! brother! and, taking him 
to their cabins, would: feast him with the best provisions they 
had. ‘“ Capt. Smith and the Indians were always in hot water, 
and often in bloody wars, which never ended but in the exter- 
mination of the latter. William Penn and the Indians lived 
so perfectly in the spirit of brothers, that, during the seventy 
years which he and the Friends had the rule in Pennsylvania, 
there was never known a single instance of murder. Capt. 
Smith’s city, Old James Town, built on violence and blood, 
has been so swept from the face of the earth, that there is 
scarcely a tombstone remaining fo tell where it stood. But 
William Penn’s city, Philadelphia, established in justice and 
brotherly kindness, has grown up to be the glory of this west- 
ern world.” 


=f - 
INTERESTING STORY OF CAPTAIN ASGILL. 


Tuose of our countrymen who were born after the war of 
the American Revolution, have very imperfect ideas of the 
perils and distresses of that period, and of the mortal enmities 
which were indulged between the two parties, denominated Whigs 
and Tories. In some of the Southern States the parties were 
so nearly equal, and their hatred to each other so great, that 
it added much to the calamities of the contest. While Gene- 
ral Green commanded in that region, he wrote as follows : 
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“ The animosity between the Whigs and Tories of this State, 
renders their situation truly deplorable. Not a day passes but 
there are more or less who fall a sacrifice to this savage disposi- 
tion. The Whigs seem determined to extirpate the Tories, 
and the Tories the Whigs. Some thousands have fallen in this 
way in this quarter; and the evil rages with more violence than 
ever. Ifa stop cannot be soon put te these massacres, the coun- 


try will be a in a few months more,—as neither Whig 
nor Tory can live.” 


Speaking of a certain party on our side, he says: 


“* This party plunders without mercy, and murders the de- 
fenceless people, just as private pique, prejudice, or personal 
resentment dictates.” 


A similar spirit prevailed to a great extent between the two 
parties in the regions near the city of New York; and this 
was the occasion of the affecting affair of Capt. Asgill,—a 
captive British officer. 

Those of the Tories who fled for protection to New York, 
while the British army were in possession of the city, were 
called refugees. Many of them took up arms against their 
countrymen, and aided the Britons in distressing the inhabit- 
ants of New Jersey, and other places. A party of these re- 
fugees took a New Jersey-man by the name of Capt. Huddy. 
After he was a captive, he was barbarously hanged, with an 
insulting label affixed to his breast. Intelligence of this ex- 
cited general indignation ; and the people of New Jersey pre- 
sented a “ memorial to General Washington, claiming justice 
for the murder of one of their fellow citizens, or retaliation in 
case justice should be refused.” General Washington imme- 
diately wrote to General Clinton on the subject, ‘ and assured 
him that unless the perpetrators of the murder wére delivered 
up, he should be under the painful necessity of retaliation.” 
To a council composed of all the general officers and the 
commanders of regiments, the following questions were pro- 
posed by the Commander in Chief. “ Ist, Shall resort be had 
to retaliation for the murder of Capt. Huddy? 2nd, On whom 
shall it be inflicted ? 3d. How shall the victim be designated ?” 

The council were unanimous in the opinion that there should 
be retaliation, that the victim .should be of equal rank with 
Capt. Huddy, and designated by lot. The lot fell on Capt. 
Asgill, the only son of a British nobleman, and but nineteen 
years of age. The news of his situation reached Europe, 
and interested many in his behalf. When the tidings came to 
his family in England, his father was so near to death, that he 
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was not informed of the affair.. His sister was also sick of a 
: fever, accompanied with delirium. His mother applied to the 
King and Queen of England, to interest them in favour of her 
son. In addition to this, she wrote the following letter to 
Count de Vergennes, a French Minister. 


Letter from Lady Asgill to the Comte de Vergennes. 
Sin, 

‘“‘If the politeness of the French court will permit a stranger 
to address it, it cannot be doubted but that she who unites in her- 
self all the more delicate sensations with which an individual can 
be penetrated, will be received favourably by a nobleman, who 
reflects honor not only on his nation, but on human nature. The 
subject on which | implore your assistance, is too heart rending 
to be dwelt on; most probably, the public report of it has al- 
ready reached you; this relieves me from the burthen of so 
mournful a duty. My son, my only son, dear to me as he is brave, 
amiable as he is beloved, only nineteen years of age, a prisoner 
of war, in consequence of the capitulation of Yorktown, is at 
present confined in America as an object of reprisal. Shall the 
innocent share the fate of the guilty? Figure to yourself, Sir, 
the situation of a family in these circumstances. Surrounded as 
I am with objects of distress, bowed down by fear and grief, 
words are wanting to express what I feel, and to paint such a 
scene of misery: my husband, given over by his physicians some 
hours before the arrival of this news, not in a condition to be in- 
formed of it; my daughter attacked by a fever, accompaniéd 
with delirium, speaking of her brother in tones of wildness, and 
without an interval of reason, unless it be to listen to some cir- 
cumstances which may console her heart. Let your sensibili- 
ty, Sir, paint to you my profound, my inexpressible misery, and 
plead in my favor; a word, a word from you, like a voice from 
Heaven, would liberate us from desolation, from the last degree 
of misfortune. | know how far General Washington reveres 
your character. Tell him only that you wish my son restored 
to liberty, and he will restore him to his desponding family ; he 
will restore him to happiness. The virtue and courage of my 
son will justify this act of clemency. His honor, Sir, led him to 
America ; he was born to abundance, to independence, and to the 
happiest prospects. Permit me, once more to entreat the inter- 
ference of your high influence in favor of innocence, and in the 
cause of justice and humanity. Despatch, Sir, a letter from 
France to General Washington, and favor me with a copy of it, 
that it may be transmitted from hence. I feel the whole weight of 
the liberty taken in presenting this request. But I feel confident, 
whether granted or not, that you will pity the distress > which 
it is suggested; your humanity will drop a tear on my fault and 
blot it out forever. . 
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“‘ May that Heaven which I implore, grant that you may never 
need the consolation which you have it in your power to besiow 
on Tueresa Ascii.” 


This remarkable letter, accompanied by one from Count de 
Vergennes, was sent to General Washington. The Count’s 
letter contained the following passage : 


“ Your Excellency will not read this letter (Lady Asgill’s,) 
without being extremely affected. It thus affected the King and 
Queen, to whom | communicated it. The goodness of their Ma- 
jesties’ hearts induces them to desire that the inquietudes of an 
unfortunate mother may be calmed, and her tenderness reassured. 
There is one consideration, Sir, which, though not decisive, may 
have an influence on your resolution. Capt. Asgill is doubtless 
your prisoner, but he is among those whom the arms of the King 
contributed to put into your hands at Yorktown. Though this 
circumstance does not operate as a safeguard, it however justifies 
the interest | permit myself to take in the affair. In seeking to 
deliver Mr. Asgill from the fate which threatens him, I am far 
from engaging you to seek anvuther victim ;—the pardon, to be 
perfectly satisfactory, must be entire.” 


Dr. Thacher, from whose “ Military Journal” these facts 
are taken, proceeds to say,—‘ Copies of these letters being 
transmitted, with one from his Excellency to Congress, they 
resolved, Nov. 7th, that the Commander in Chief be directed 
to set Capt. Asgill at liberty. A more grateful duty could 
scarcely be assigned ; it relieved his mind from a weight which 
had long oppressed and preyed on his spirits. He immediate- 
ly transmitted to Capt. Asgill a copy of the resolution of Con- 
gress, accompanied with a passport for him to go into New 
York, and also a letter, which closed as follows :— 


* I cannot take leave of you, Sir, without assuring you that in 
whatever light my agency in this unpleasant affair may be viewed, 
I was never influenced, through the whole of it, by sanguinary 
motives ; but by what I conceived to be a sense of my duty, 
which loudly called on me to take measures, however disagreea- 
ble, to prevent a repetition of those enormities which have been 
the subject of discussion. And that this important end is likely 
to be answered without the effusion of the blood of an innocent 
person, is not a greater relief to you, than it is, Sir, to your most 
obedient, humble servant, Georce Wasnineron.” 


Capt. Asgill was kept in a state of anxious suspense about 
eight months, and a multitude of people in Europe and in this 
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country, became deeply interested for him. During this try- 
ing affair, Sir Guy Carleton took the place of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton; as Commander in Chief of the British forces in New 
York. In the preceding years of the war, he had been Gov- 
ernor General of Canada; and by his clemency towards our 
men who fell into his hands as prisoners of war, he had ac- 
quired a greater share of esteem among the Americans than 
any other British general. He interested himself in favour of 
. Asgill, and corresponded with General Washington, assuring 
him that he disapproved of the murder of Capt. Huddy. The 
character of this humane commander might naturally have 
considerable influence on the mind of Washington, as it afford- 
ed much assurance that such murders would not be repeated. 
After his release, Captain Asgill soon returned to England, to 
the inexpressible joy of his anxious mother. Though ex- 
hausted by suffering, she wrote another letter to the Count de 
Vergennes, in which she expressed her gratitude to him, and 
to the King and Queen of France, in the most feeling manner, 
and in the strongest language. 

We have now before us the principal facts relating to the af- 
fair of Captain Asgill; in view of which we may inquire and 
reflect. 

1, Why was the murder of Huddy any more criminal or 
atrocious than if he had been slain in battle? If he deserved 
death, or if the men who hanged him, had a right to kill him 
before he was a prisoner, why not after he was taken? The 
difference in the two cases results only from the modern usa- 
ges of war. In ancient times it was deemed right to kill cap- 
tives. Let us be grateful for the progress of humanity thus 
far ; but let us not be blind to what is still barbarous. 

2. * Shall the innocent share the fate of the guilty ?” So 
pleaded Lady Asgill in behalf of her son; and her plea was 
heard. In this case, all the parties concerned appeared to feel 
the injustice and cruelty of retaliating on Asgill the crime of 
Lippincot in the murder of Huddy. But who of them reflect- 
ed on the fact, that the whole business of war is conducted on 
principles equally inhuman and unjust? In nine instances out 
of ten, the sufferings of war fall on persons as innocent of 
the wrongs for which the evils are inflicted, as Asgill was of 
the murder of Huddy! The rulers of two nations quarrel, and 
appeal to the sword.—But who is expected to be killed in the 
contest? Not the rulers, but their unoffending subjects. 
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3. Aside from the barbarity of the principle of retaliation, 
as applied in the case of Asgill, what shall we say of its poli- 
cy, as a means of preventing wrongs? Is it good policy to re~ 
taliate enormity by enormity ? It is believed that the practice 
is as impolitic, as it is barbarous and antichristian. Had As- 
gill been executed, the probability is, that his death would 
have been revenged by other murders. To overcome evil 
with good is the best policy, as well as a christian duty. Had 
Major Andre, who was hanged as a spy, been exempted from 
that fate by the clemency of Washington, it would probably 
have had a salutary effect in abating the asperities and rigors 
of the war. As both parties lamented the fate of this amiable 
man, what advantages could be expected from his execution ? 
Surely it did not prevent, nor could it have been expected to 
prevent the employment of spies. For while Andre was un- 
der sentence of death as a spy, General Washington caused 
Champe to go into New York as a spy, in the hope that he 
would take Arnold, and that, by executing him, Andre might 
be saved from the gallows. That the laws ef war required 
Andre’s life is granted ; and it is not doubted that Washington 
really. thought it to be his duty to cause the sentence to be ex- 
ecuted. But the laws of war are but the laws of barbarism ; 
and the most humawe Generals are liable to be blinded by 
military customs, 

4. We may reflect on the power of female eloquence, when 
employed in the cause of justice and humanity. _The plea of 
Lady Asgill penetrated the hearts of men in power,—the 
hearts, not only of her friends, but her political enemies, and: 
proved a means of saving her son from an undeserved and ig-- 
nominious death. How great then would be the effect if the 
females of all ranks and all countries should raise their voices 
to prevent war,—to save their brothers, their sons and their 
husbands from being sacrificed for wrongs which they never 
committed ? When a war is about to be waged between two 
powerful nations, how many thousands of women might justly 
adopt the words of Lady Asgill :—* Shall the innocent share 
the fate of the guilty?” Shall our sons be exposed to perish 
for the offences of deluded or ungodly rulers? Or shall they 
be called to expose their own lives in attempting to kill men as 
innocent as themselves? The influence of mothers, thus ex- 
erted might be of great use; but of still’ greater use if em- 


ployed in training up their sons in a just abhorrence of fash- 
ionable murder. 
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From the letter of Lady Asgill, it is evident that she was 
not aware that her son, while fighting the Americans, was act- 
ing on the principle of retaliation which she so justly reproba- 
ted. Yet that war, as well as wars in general, was on both 
sides, prosecuted on the principle of retaliating real or alleged 
wrongs, to prevent further injuries. The plea, therefore, of 
this lady might have been urged when her son was about to 
engage in that unnatural contest, with as much propriety as 
after he was selected by lot to perish on the gallows. Let 
then all ladies, and females of all ranks, raise their voices to 
save their dearest relatives from perishing for the offences of 
other people. And let men be duly apprised of the fact, that 
those who are sacrificed in the wars of nations, generally per- 
ish as unjustly as Capt. Asgill would have suffered, had he been 


hanged for the crime of Capt. Lippincot in the murder of 
Capt. Huddy. 


—_—=— 
REVIEW OF MILITARY BARTER. 


Mercantice barter is the exchanging of one commodity 
for another, on such terms as are agreed on by the parties. 
Savages of newly discovered countries have often exchanged 
things of great value for worthless trinkets or baubles. But 
the folly thus displayed is as nothing, when compared with 
what commonly occurs in military barter, even among the most 
enlightened nations, Under the denomination of military bar- 
ter may be included the exchanges made by the violence of 
men in duelling and in public war. 

In duelling, the parties mutually offer or hazard their owa 
lives, and the happiness of their relatives, for the gratification 
of their revengeful passions, or for the praise which folly be- 
stows on fighting valor. In some instances neither party 
lives to enjoy the expected bauble. In other cases, while one 
falls a sacrifice to madness, the other lives to bear the reproach 
of a murderer in the view of enlightened men. 

Duels are generally occasioned by some reproachful remark 
or imputation, but seldom by an accusation of a nature so se- 
rious as that of murder. The party accused, by attempting 
to take the life of tne accuser, does nothing to prove that he 
is not as bad a man as he had been represented. It isa com- 
mon saying, that “ He that will steal will lie ;” what then is 
too bad to be done by a murderer? The duel has never prov- 
ed a man to be good, but it has often proved a man to be worse 
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than his accuser alleged. In former ages of barbarism, the 
duel was supposed to decide which of the parties was in the 
right. That delusion has passed away. A duel now decides 
nothing in favor of either party, but much against both. - For 
“trifles light as air,” or for a worthless “* whistle,” thé duel- 
list gives his life and the happiness of his friends. He also 
fixes on his own character a stigma never to be effaced, and 
precipitates himself into eternity with the guilt of murder 
cleaving to his soul. 

In public war, military barter.is practised on a larger scale, 
and with more horrible results. In the various kinds of barter 
in war, the lives, the wealth and the happiness of subjects, are 
regarded as the property of princes, or men in power ; and 
are by them exchanged for the pleasures of revenge, the phan- 
tom of fame, or the fruits of robbery. To revenge some al- 
leged wrong or indignity, the rulers of a nation have often 
bartered away thirty thousand or fifty thousand lives, and 
brought a hundred fold more distress on their own people than 
they had suffered, or were likely to suffer, by the wrongs of 
their offending neighbours. 

A war is made for the recovery of a debt, or to punish for 
a delay of payment; and besides the sacrifice of many thou- 
sands of lives, the pecuniary expenses of the war are perhaps 
thirty fold greater than the debt for which the war is made. 
Again, a sovereign wishes to add an island or a province to his 
dominions, and invents some deceptive pretext for a war. 
Then, as Frederick the Great observed, ‘* When princes play 
for provinces, the lives of men are as counters ;” they are con- 
sidered as of little worth, and are bartered by thousands with- 
out remorse. Armies of innocent men have often been collect- 
ed and called on to shed each others’ blood, to decide which 
of two wicked and worthless men should be their King. Thus 
millions of lives have been bartered for crowns, by men who 
were far more deserving of a halter than a diadem. Such is 
military barter in christendom ! 


— a 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE M. P. S. 


In commencing their Tentu Report the Executive Com- 
mittee have been impressed with the facts, that, from the origin 
of this institution to the present time, our country has been 


blessed with peace with all foreign powers—with a remarka- 
Vol. IV. Ne. 7 26 
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ble share of national prosperity, and increasing harmony 
among its citizens. For such favors grateful acknowledge- 
ments are due to the Parent of the universe. A time of 
peace is, on many accounts, most favorable to the dissemina- 
tion of pacific principles. The minds of men at such seasons 
are less irritable and more open to the reception of truth, than 
while subject to the excitements of war or party dissensions. 
Perhaps at no period since the American Revolution, has the 
state of society in our land heen so little agitated by hostile or 
party passions as in the last year. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society was formed soon after the 
close of a calamitous war, while its evils were fresh in our 
minds and before its irritations had subsided. To convince 
reflecting men of the importance of doing all that can be done 
to render the present peace of our country a permanent bless- 
ing, nothing more would seem necessary than impartially to 
compare the agitations and distresses of our country during 
the war of 1812, with the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed 
since 1820. But as the evils of war have been receding by 
the lapse of years, they seem to have been too much forgot- 
ten, and a concern to prevent their recurrence has too much 
abated. This, with other causes, has embarrassed the opera- 
tions of the committee. Such has been their lack of funds, 
by the delinquency of too many subscribers, together with the 
desire of the committee to put an end to the unpleasant con- 
sideration of debt, that the whole number of tracts distributed 
and sold the last year, has arnounted only to 9810. Of these 
about twelve hundred were distributed at the expense of mem- 
bers who had previously paid life subscriptions. The distri- 
butions have extended, as in former years, to all the United 
States and to various foreign countries. 

The committee have pleasure in stating the following facts : 
That at Rupert, in Vermont a peace society has been formed 
—another at Alden, in New York, and that a new peace pub- 
lication has been commenced at Buffalo in the same state : 
that a new society has also been formed in Orange county, 
North Carolina: that by the exertions of Dr. Hibbard Jewett 
of Marr’s Bluff, South Carolina, 649 tracts, chiefly of the 
Friend of Peace, have been purchased and sent by mail to 
gentlemen of that state and North Carolina: that at the ex- 
pense of two members of the society, Capt. Isaac Metcalf 
has again been employed as an Agent for the distribution 
of tracts and for encouraging the formation of societies in this 
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state and in New Hampshire,—and that it appears by letters 
from him, that he was cordially received in the towns which 
he visited, and that in several of them he obtained encourage- 
ment that societies would soon be formed: that Matthew 
Simpson, who for several years did more by his own exertions 
than some peace societies, after a suspension of his labors by 
ill-healih, has again resumed them with considerable success. 

By the Ninth Report of the London Peace Society it ap- 
pears that the cause of peace is advancing in that country. 
The society has stereotyped three of its tracts; its sales and 
distribution of tracts for the preceding year amounted. to 
24,911: the receipts of the treasury exceeded £564 sterl- 
ing ; and more than 1900 dollars of this sum were derived 
from donations. It is true that the receipts of the London 
society are small compared with the importaace of its object ; 
but they are great compared with the receipts of our society, 

Both in Great Britain and the United States the peace so- 
cieties have derived considerable aid from the conductors of 
newspapers, whose philanthropy has given circulation to many 
interesting communications, adapted to make favorable im- 
pressions. “Indeed the increasing candor and liberality with 
which newspapers and periodical works are conducted, and 
controversies are managed, are auspicious circumstances in 
relation to the progress of pacific sentiments. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to observe the favorable change 
which has occurred within a few years, both in Great Britain 
and in the United States, as to the manner in which the writ- 
ers on each side are disposed to speak of what pertains to the 
country of the other. As the press has become the principal 
engine for making war or preserving peace, too much care 
cannot be taken to cherish and increase the present spirit of 
urbanity, kindness, and conciliation which emanates from the 
presses of the two countries. For it may be truly affirmed, 
that life and death, war and peace, are as really in the hands 
of public writers, as in the hands of rulers. Indeed the gov- 
ernors of the two countries are. in a considerable degree 
ruled by the press ; and should this engine be duly regulated 
and employed, it may eventually supersede all the expensive 
preparations for war as means of national security ; for it is 
in the power of the press either to excite and inflame, or to 
soothe and conciliate the passions of men in any free country. 

Though less has been expended by the society in the last 
year than in some which preceded, there is reason to believe 
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that the cause of peace has been continually advancing. For 
whatever tends to enlighten and humanize the minds of men 
tends to the abouition of all barbarous and sanguinary customs. 
The exertions to give popularity to agricultural pursuits—to 
internal improvements and useful enterprises, tend to sink the 
destructive feats of war in public estimation. Multiplying 
and extending friendly and commercial relations, with the 
interchange of benefits between the people of different 
countries, must so bind them together as to render hostilities 
more and more revolting and less and less probable; for the 
interests of the numerous individuals who become thus con- 
nected, will naturally lead them to employ their influence for 
the preservation of peace. Besides, the more christians re- 
flect the more they perceive that the spirit of war and the 
spirit of Christ are opposites in nature, and in their effects ; 
that nothing is wanting but a pacific spirit to render it possible 
with governments—as well as private men, to settle their dis- 
putes without a resort to the sword,—and that in general the 
wars of christian kings have been as unnecessary and unjust 
as the wars of pagan bucaniers. 

The present age bas been distinguished, aot only by its 
thousands of beneficent institutions, but by many useful dis- 
coveries. Among the latter the Safety Lamp has been justly 
celebrated. But this invention for preserving the lives of col- 
liers by preventing the fatal explosion of the fire damp, is far 
Jess important than the discovery of a political safety lamp 
for adjusting the disputes of nations. Such a discovery has 
actually been made, and its efficacy has been tried by Great 
Britain and the United States. When their last treaty of 
peace was formed, some points of dispute were deferred, and 
arrangements were made for their adjustment by special com- 
missioners,—or, in case of their disagreement, by an umpire 
mutially chosen. The appointed commissioners failed of 
agreeing on some of the disputed questions—these have been 
referred to the Emperor Alexander, as the umpire, and his 
decisions have been announced by each of the governments 
concerned. By this experiment it has been proved, that na- 
tional controversies can be. settled without a resort to arms. 
For if disputes arising out of war may be thus adjusted, so 
may those which precede hostilities, and which have hereto- 
fore been made occa ions of war. 

As Great Britain and the United States have made this no- 
ble experiment, it may be hoped that they will not resort to 
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violence to decide any future controversy which may occur 
between them. Their example too may have influence on 
other christian governments, and finally extend to all nations. 
The philanthropists of every country should interest them- 
selves to give celebrity to a measure which clearly evinces, 
that war is as unnecessary as it is destructive. 

Another example of our own government is worthy of no- 
tice. During the administration of Mr. Monroe, he undertook 
the part of a mediator between nine tribes of Indians on the 
Mississippi, whose hostilities with each other had been of long 
duration. He sent agents to persuade them to “ bury the 
hatchet” and become friends. This enterprise was successful ; 
the differences were adjusted and peace restored. This is 
perhaps the most glorious conquest of the white men over 
their red brethren which has been achieved since the days of 
William Penn. So at New Orleans, General Lafayette ex- 
erted his influence as mediator and prevented three appointed 
duels. If, in general, men of distinguished rank would em- 
ploy their influence as mediators to prevent bloodshed, both 
public war, and private combats would become events of rare 
occurrence. 

But notwithstanding the many auspicious facts, and the great 
prosperity of the United States, the committee have deemed 
it proper to observe, that there is still ground to fear that the 
peace of our country. will be interrupted by internal commo- 
tions. An artificial voleano has been formed—already of en- 
ormous size, and rapidly increasing, whose eruptions at no 
distant period may overwhelm the whole country with wo. At 
the close of our war for liberty there were perhaps not more 
than five hundred thousand slaves in all the states. Had our 
countrymen at that period acted consistently with the princi- 
ples for which they had been contending, and made provision 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, at this day the land might 
have been free from the evils of that barbarous system. But 
unhappily a different policy was adopted, and the slaves have 
increased to nearly two millions. Should they continue to 
multiply in the same ratio to the close of this century, their 
numbers will exceed all the present population of the United 
States ! 

It would be repugnant to every benevolent feeling, and 
every principle of justice to desire that the slaves should much 
longer remain in their present degraded state. To hope that 
they will for ages continue to multiply and still remain quiet 
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under the present policy respecting them, is not more rational 
than to hope that God will work miracles to sanction a system 
of flagrant injustice. By what the slaves annually hear, they 
are told with sufficient plainness that it would be just and glo- 
rious in them to assert their rights by insurrection and violence. 
But the thought of an insurrection of two millions of slaves, 
determined to be free or perish in the attempt, must fill every 
benevolent mind with horror. Our white population therefore 
seem to be reduced to this alternative, either to rely on the 
same weapons for holding the Negroes in bondage which they 
employed for their own freedom, or to change their policy 
and diffuse the principles of forbearance and peace among all 
classes of people, whether bond or free. By the latter course 
insurrections of the slaves may be prevented, while patriotism, 
justice, and philanthropy are employed in gradually freeing 
the land from the reproach and the perils of the slaveholding 
system. 

It is worthy of particular notice that the slavery of the 
West Indies has become the subject of great attention in 
England ; and that several months ago more than two hundred 
societies had been formed to effect its abolition. Besides, in 
favor of the abolition of slavery in our country, more than one 
hundred societies have been organized ; and the greater part 
of these are in the slaveholding states. But, unless the saving 
principles of peace should be associated with the principles of 
emancipation, it is more than possible that the dangers of insur- 
rection will be increased by the labors of abolition societies. 
All societies for charitable objects should be, in principle, in 
spirit, and in practice, peace societies ; and it is worthy of 
consideration whether all our benevolent associations should 
not combine their influence for the diffusion of pacific senti- 
ments, and for the extirpation of slavery. By such a combina- 
tion great things might be effected. The influence would soon 
extend to public men and public measures, and cause a philan- 
thropic revolution in this land, and perhaps throughout the 
world. 

It is well known that many are of opinion, that the number 
of the slaves is so great, that their emancipation is impossible. 
But were it certain that the United States are unable to eman- 
cipate all their slaves, this would be no reason why they should 
not do to the extent of their ability. If they can redeem ten, 
fifty, or a hundred of Americans, who happen to be enslaved 
in Africa, they can doubtless redeem as great a number of 
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Africans, enslaved in America. But the stupendous canals of 
New York, effected by a single state in a short time, now 
stand as witnesses to prove, that the United States, if duly en- 
gaged for the purpose, could effect the emancipation of all 
their slaves in less than forty years. ‘That the volcano will 
explode, if not prevented by the exertions of justice and be- 
nevojence, is about as certain as that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row. Surely no exertions and no expense should be spared, 
which may be necessary to prevent such scenes of horror as 
would naturally result from a general and determined insurrec- 
tion of the slaves. And if the Massachusetts Peace Society 
may be instrumental in preventing so great a calamity, they 
will not have laboured in vain. 

Since our last anniversary it has pleased God to remove by 
death several of our respected members, among whom were 
the Hon. Thomas Dawes, the Hon. David Sewall, and the 
Rev. Dr. Parish. Judge Dawes had for nine years sustained 
the office of our vice president ; and by him was delivered our 
first anniversary address—replete with humane and correct 
sentiments. Judge Sewall obtained a high rank among the 
worthies.of this country ; and by letters written after he was 
eighty years of age, he evinced a deep interest in the princi- 
ples of peace, and an ardent desire for their ultimate triumph. 
Dr. Parish was for several years a respected member of the 
executive committee, and president of the Byfield Branch. 
At home and abroad, in private conversation and in public dis- 
courses, his eloquence was displayed in portraying the evils 
of war and the blessings of peace. Such were his views of 
the transcendant importance of the objects of the society, that 
for their advancement, he could in the most cordial manner 
cooperate with brethren who were known to dissent from his 
avowed opinions on some interesting points of theological con- 
troversy. He justly regarded the principles and spirit of peace 
as the essence of the christian religion. 

In concluding this report it may be proper to notice the 
noble monuments of beneficence and peace, lately erected in 
this vicinity and in other sections of our country. A few years 
ago the people of the United States and their neighbors in the 
British provinces were suddenly transformed from friends to 
political enemies, by the magical influence of a war manifesto. 
In consequence of this, the opposing parties invaded the ter- 
ritories of each other with fire and sword—spreading around 
them affliction and horror, devastation and death. After sev- 
eral vears of conflict and distress, a proclamation of peace 
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converted these enemies again into friends—and required 
them to cease from destroying one another. The flood of 
hostile passions gradually subsided, and the tide of brotherly 
affection resumed its former course. Recently thousands of 
our former enemies in New Brunswick, were brought to the 
verge of despair by the unprecedented ravages of fire. ‘lhe 
distressing intelligence reached the ears of our citizens. Phil- 
anthropy awoke. and ships were soon seen on their way to the 
afflicted province—freighted indeed—not with hostile bands 
and engines of death, but the fruits of good will to men— 
with means of life, su!sistence and comfort to suffering breth- 
ren! Such are thy monume.ts, O Peace! Monuments which 
neither excite nor cherish hostile passions, nor provoke re- 
venge, but conciliate esteem—obliterate prejudices—excite 
grateful emotions, and inspire confidence. They are not 
preparations for war, but preparations for peace, which will 
long stand as towers of defence and walls of salvation, to pre- 
vent future hostilities. And, by contrast, they exhibit war as 
the scourge of nations—the bane of happiness, the foe of 
man, and the reproach of our species. 

The letter from the Boston committee, which accompanied 
the first supplies for the New Brunswick sufferers was feeling- 
ly answered bya letter from a committee of his Majesty’s 
Council; at the close of which they express the earnest 
hope “ that the only contest which may hereafter arise between 
our freeand happy countries may be, who shall best promote 
the general interests of mankind.” If such sentiments should 
be duly reciprocated, cherished, and extended, the present 
peace between the two nations will never again be interrupt- 


ed; and by similar means peace may become a permanent 
blessing throughout the world. 
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THE ART OF PREVENTING SLAVE INSURRECTIONS—ILLUSTRAT- 
ED IN FOUR NEGRO CONSULTATIONS, 


Meeting I—Cesar and Henny. 


Cesar. (alone, talking to himself.) 1 cannot, J will not endure 
such treatment much longer. To be so abused by a man younger, 
no better, and not half so stout as myself, is too much for African 
blood to bear. 

Henry. (Overhearing Cesar, approaches and addresses him.) What, 
Cesar, is the matter? | am sorry to see my friend so troubled, 

Cesar. Matter enough, Henry, my master went this morning to 
greet General Lafayette, and to praise him for fighting for lib- 
erty. He returned half intoxicated and abused me and others 
of his slaves for only intimating how happy we should be if we 
could share in the freedom for which the good General fought. 
He even threatened to sell us to the New Orleans’ slave-fraders, 
and said he would break our head: if we should say another word 
on the subject. You know, Henry, that the slaves in this state 
are nearly as numerous as the white people ; and they are much 
more inured to hardships and privations. It is time for us to as- 
sert our rights. If you will join me, we will see what can be 
done. At worst, we can only lose our lives, and, as the white 
men say, “It is better to die fighting for liberty, than to live 
slaves.” We shall have the principles and the examples of the 
white men to justify our conduct. 

Henry. I know very well, Cesar, that the slaves have more 
reason to complain than the white men had when they made war 
for liberty ; and I have been astonished that they should dare to 
talk as they do before us, of the justice and the glories of their 
war. I have a great desire to be a freeman, and to see all the 
slaves liberated. But, my friend, we are not prepared for war ; and 
I fear that we should not succeed were we to make the attempt. 
Besides, I have a kind master and mistress. When he returned 
from his visit to Lafayette, he cast his eyes on me with a look of 
compassion and regret. His benignant countenance seemed to 
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say, “1 know the slaves have more reason to be dissatisfied than 
the white men had when General Lafayette fought for them; I 
will do all I can to make them happy.” My master has taught 
me to read and write—granted me tuany privileges, and he ena- 
bles me to do good to other slaves. He confides in me as his 
friend. How can I render evil for good, and expose him and his 
family to perish by violence ? 

Cesar. You know, Henry, that but few slaves have such a mas- 
ter as yours; and can you be willing to see so many abused from 
year to year, through fear that your master would be destroyed 
in the case of an insurrection? I will, however, engage to do 
all | can to save your master and mistress. If you and our friend 
Acrrep will join me, I shall be willing that both of you should be 
above me in command. With him and you for leaders, I think 
we may find the way to freedom and glory. I know we have 
not been trained to war, and shall be in want of arms. So it was 
with the white men in their Revolution; but God favored their 
cause, provided arms for them, and gave them victory. As we 
are much more oppressed than they were, we may expect that 
God will favour us ; and that foreign Lafayettes will come to our 
aid. Indeed, to be consistent, I think that all or nearly all the 
white men must be on our side ; and should this be the case, we 
shall have but little fighting to do. 

Henry. | know that Alfred is an able, prudent, and worthy 
man. I shall rely much on his opinion. If you please we will 
consult him to-morrow evening. Should he think favorably of 
our project, and consent to be our cer, I will do my duty. He 
is not only able and enterprising, but he is a very religious man, 
and I know he wishes to see all the slaves happy. But he has 
lived near a worthy Quaker, who has been very friendly to him, 
and done much to improve his mind I do not know that Alfred 
has imbibed the Quaker principle relating to war; he is, how- 
ever, frank and honest, and will tell us his mind freely. 

Cesar. We will then consult him as you propose. I know he 
is a religious man, and that he has a Quaker friend. But reli- 
gious men among the white people thought it right to engage in 
a war for liberty ;—even ministers of the gospel encouraged the 
war by preaching and praying, and some of them even by fighting ; 
1 am not without fears that Alfred has imbibed the Quaker prin- 
ciple; but I have been told that General Green and General 
Mifflin were Quakers,—yet in a war for liberty they took an ac- 
tive part. Should Alfred engage with us, he may become the 
LIBERATOR and FaTHER of his country. 

Henry. Another thought has occurred to me. Alfred has a 
portion of white blood in his veins. On his father’s side he is 
supposed to have descended from one of the first families in the 
state. It was abominable in his father to entail slavery on such 
ason. These things may have some influence on his mind, and 
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dispose him to assert his own rights and the rights of others. I 
cannot doubt that Lafayettes will come to our aid; and should 
there be need of it, we can take the pirates into our service, as 
the white men did at New Orleans in the late war. It is said 
that Jackson’s pirates were of great use in his famous battle. For 
the employment of pirates and highwaymen in war, we should 
have the example of Christian governments. But we must now 
adjourn. 


Meeting I].—Cesarn, Henry, and ALFRED, 


Cesar. As we cannot be long together without exciting suspi- 
cions, | will introduce the object of our meeting without cere- 
mony. Last evening I had a conversation with Henry on a project 
for our emancipation. For sometime my mind has been impress- 
ed with the idea that our duty requires an effort for freedom. 
The praises annually bestowed by the white people on their 
fathers for hazarding their lives in a war for such a purpose, and 
particularly the unbounded eulogies of General Lafayette for 
fighting in their battles, have fired my soul with a thirst for 
FREEDOM and cLory. Besides, the recent abuse I have received 
from my master, has made me adopt the popular motto, “ Freedom 
or death.” Henry has mentioned but one objection of much 
weight. He is unwilling his kind master and mistress should be 
involved in the general calamity. To obviate this,1 have prom- 
ised to do all | can to save them from harm. Now if you will 
consent to become our cuter, | think something may be done 
which will immortalize your name, and free all the slaves from 
bondage. 

Atrrep. I have a strong desire for liberty, and to see the coun- 
try freed from slavery ; but if I understand you, a general insur- 
rection is what you propose. To this I should object on more 
accounts than one. Henry’s objection is of weight; and he is 
not the only slave who has a kind master to be endangered by 
your project. There are doubtless many such masters not known 
to us, and for whose safety it might be impossible for us to pro- 
vide, in the event of a general insurrection. 

Cesar. In all wars the innocent suffer with the guilty. It was 
so in the white men’s Revolution, and this was doubtless antici- 
pated ; yet the thought did not deter them from engaging in the 
glorious work. 

Avrnep. If it be true that in all wars the innocent suffer with 
the guilty, this consideration should of itself be regarded as an ob- 
jection. “It is better that hundreds of criminals should escape, 
than that one innocent person should suffer death.’ This is a 
maxim of the philanthropists of this age. On the plan you pro- 
pose, it is probable that the greater number of the sufferers 
would be innocent in respect to the wrongs of which we com 
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plain. Thousands of innocent men, women, and even children, 
would probably fall victims to revengeful passions. 

Cesar. The philanthropic maxim which you repeated, has, | 
believe, reference to proceedings in courts of justice, without 
any regard to wars. Do you believe, Alfred, that the white peo- 
ple in making war have any respect to such sentiments ? 

Avrreo, | fear they have not; but we should imitate nothing 
in them, except that which is good. Many of them think, or 
pretend to think, that they do right in perpetuating their system 
of slavery,—so they always justify their conduct in waging war. 
It is therefore unsafe to follow them, without first examining the 
nature of their conduct. In regard to the revolution which you 
propose, it is very doubtful whether we should succeed; but 
whether successful or not, it is very certain that we should sacri- 
fice the lives of many thousands of slaves, and bring great 
calamity on the Negroes, as well as on the white people. 

Cesan. | expect that many of our party will be slain ; but they 
will die in what the white men call “ the field of glory,” or “ the 
bed of honor.” If ever there was a just war for liberty, ours 
will surely add one to the number; and if successful, it will be 
glorious indeed. As to the evils which will be brought on the 
white people, I do not see that these should be of much consid- 
eration. It is now more than fifty years since they began to fight 
for liberty—more than forty years since that war ended,—all this 
time the slaves have been increasing, and still their oppressors 
are not disposed to lift a finger towards our emancipation. { 
should indeed be sorry to bring evil on such kind people as Hen- 
ry’s master and your master; but such people are scarce; and 
some such sufferings as I should regret, are a matter of course in 
a just and necessary war. 

Henry. Cesar talks like what the white men call a patriot— 
one who is willing to hazard his own life and plunge a nation 
into the calamities of war, rather than to overlook an insult, or 
endure any abridgment of just rights. Had he lived in the time 
of the Revolution, with a white skin, he might have been a gen- 
eral. 1 think too that what Atrrep has said against the proposed 
plan is worthy of serious attention; but I suspect that he has 
other objections yet to state. | wish to hear all that may be said 
on both sides, that I may be able to judge for myself. 

Cesar. A patriot I mean to be at the hazard of life and all on 
earth that is dear to me ; but if Alfred has other objections, | am 
willing to hear them. Prudence, however requires that we 
should now disperse, lest suspicions arise on account of our meet- 
ing. As Alfred was called here without being informed of the 
object, he may wish for an opportunity to arrange his thoughts ; 
and an adjournment will give us all time for reflection.* 


* An account of the other two meetings may be expected in the next 
Number. 
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THOUGHTS ADDRESSED TO FEMALES. 


Tue following are the concluding paragraphs of an Address, 
delivered betore the East Haddam Peace Society, by N. L. Fos- 
ter, Esq. 

“ y S veslebied matrons! Ye mothers in Israel! Ye wives, ye 
daughters, ye sisters! it is you who control the stronger sex. It 
is you who sanctify and form man’s dearest ties. Your influence 
is universally felt and acknowledged ; you can make man a mur- 
derer, or a christian—an angel or a demon. 

* Thou bereaved mother ! Thou didst nurse thy infant son with 
a mother’s tenderest affection; but he heard thee, like the 
mother of Alfred the Great, speak of the warrior’s renown. Like 
Alfred he panted for similar glory, he left thee while yet a youth 
for the tented field. 

“Thou disconsolate widow! thou didst cherish thy bosom 
friend with connubial fondness ; and he was blessed in the bosom 
of his family by thy fidelity and love; but unfortunately he heard 
thee mention the recent success of a military conqueror, and the 
imperishable honor it would confer on him and his house. His 
soul took fire ; for to win thy approbation was his highest aim. 
He hastened to the work of death. 

“ Thou forlorn and drooping rain one! Thy lover was kind 
and faithful. Thy own joy was doubled by his presence, and you 
anxiously beheld in prospect the day that was to consummate 
your earthly felicity. But, in an evil hour, he heard thee read a 
poem which recounted in tuneful numbers the chivalrous deeds 
of youthful prowess. He saw in thy glowing cheek, thy kindling 
eye, and animated voice, the fatal truth, that the female heart is 
too often won by the bloody sword and the gilded epaulette. As 
he lived but on thy approbation, and having his task thus marked, 
he too repaired to the field of blood. And, alas' in that Acelda- 
ma, they all found an untimely grave! A grave, did I say? No; 
war affords no sepulture to its victims. They were left on the 
field of battle, transfixed with bayonets, to groan out the remnant 
of a miserable existence. The war-horse pranced over their ex- 
piring, but yet sensitive bodies. Their gore was lapped by the 
dogs. The ravens were glutted with their flesh. Their bones, 
with those of thousands of others, lie “ bleaching in the northern 
blast!” 

“Some kindred soul pays a sad visit to this scene of death, 
Vestiges enough of human depravity and individual suffering are 
here still to be seen. A bereaved mother, a disconsolate widow, 
a forlorn maniac fair one, point him to the ashes of their confla- 
grated dwellings, the work of an infuriated soldiery. Their stay 
and support are gone. Their property destroyed ; their parents, 
friends, and companions are immolated on the altar of ambition. 
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They, wretched outcasts,—begging a precarious subsistence—are 
alone left to tell the tale of wo! They hear no voice of pity ; 
they see no hand stretched out for their consolation. ‘The painful 
reminiscence of what they once possessed is their only solace. 
They point to the passing traveller the scene where were sacri- 
ficed all their earthly hopes; and mingle their sighs with the 
evening breeze which howls over the dreary waste.” 


I 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF WARWICK BRANCH. 


Ovr limits will permit only a part of this good Report. 


“That peace may become permanent and universal, must be the 
ardent desire of every one, who reflects a moment upon the 
crimes and miseries inseparably connected with a state of war. 
These with many other important considerations, have generated 
a philanthropic spirit, which has gone abroad in the world, per- 
forming its secret operations, wherever christianity is acknowl- 
edged, and its principles rightly understood; but we have reason 
to fear that there are yet many, even ‘in our own land, “ who 
know not the things that belong to their peace.” It therefore 
becomes the duty of every individual (who is convinced of the 
utility of human means, to effect important objects) to implore 
the direction of unerring wisdom, and use his utmost endeavor to 
promote and diffuse those principles which ultimately tend to 
meliorate the condition of suffering humanity, and to accomplish 
so desirable an object, as “ Peace on earth and good will among 
men.” 

“ On reviewing the subject, although your committee cannot an- 
nounce to you that very great progress has been made in this 
society during the last year, in the important cause in which we 
have embarked; yet, on the whole, considering the great and 
persevering exertions which other societies in our own country, 
and also in Europe, are making in the same cause, aided, as we 
trust, by the smiles of Heaven; and the gradual advances of pa- 
cific principles at the present day, which they have the satisfac- 
tion to recognise, they confidently believe that their Report will 
be encouraging to the friends of peace. 

This society consists of twenty-six members and the subscrip- 
tions for the last year amount to seventeen dollars. Fifteen dollars 
have been transmitted to the parent society, and we have receiv- 
ed in return one hundred and twelve copies of the Friend of 
Peace, twenty copies of Dr. Ware’s Address, and ten copies of 
their Ninth Annual Report, amounting in all to twelve dollars, 
sixty cents. Seventy-one copies of the Friend of Peace have 
been delivered to the subscribing members of this society. One 
copy of each number, Address, &c. has been reserved, and one 
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of each added to the circulating library ; fifty-two copies have 
been distributed into various parts of the country, and about fifty 
more remain to be distributed, wherever it may best promote 
the object of the society. 
All which is respectfully submitted.” 
Justus Russert, 
aa Executive Com, 


Henry Barnarp, 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE REV. C. WELLINGTON. 


Templeton, December 30th. 1825. 

REVEREND AND DEAR siR,—A society has recently been formed 
in this place, the objects of which you may know from the two 
following articles of the constitution. 

“ Art. 2. The society shall co-operate with the M.P. S. by the 
purchase, perusal, and occasional distribution of their periodical 
publications and tracts. 

“ Art. 3. The society shall annually appropriate a part of their 
subscriptions for the establishment and gradual increase of a 
library for the use more particularly of the younger members ; 
also a suitable sum for the purchase of juvenile books for general 
circulation among children.” 

As we have several objects to meet and our funds are small, 
you must expect that our co-operation wiih the M. P. S. will at 
present be slight. At the same time, however, it will be a plea- 
sure to you to learn that a peace society is now organized in the 
town of Barre, from which you may receive the greater aid, as 
the promotion of peace, I am told, is the sole object of its forma- 
tion. 

With great respect, and with the sincerest wishes and prayers 
for the success of your active and persevering labors in the cause 
of peace, 

Yours, 


Cuaries WELLINGTON. 
Rev. Dr. Worcester. 
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REMARKABLES. 


Delusions of Napoleon.—* I never committed a crime in all my 
political career. At my last breath I can assertit.” 

Voice from St. Helena. 

“ What rewards have I not a right to expect who have run a 
career so extraordinary without committing a single crime! | 
can appear before the tribunal of God, 1 can await his judgment 
without fear.” Reported by Count Las Casas. 

The two Bullies.“ Yet who would credit it? Alexander and 
myself were in the condition of two bullies ;—without wishing to 
fight were endeavoring to intimidate each other. I would most 
willingly have maintained peace. I was surrounded and over- 
whelmed with unfavorable circumstances ; and all that I have since 
learned convinces me that Alexander was still less eager for war 
than myself.” Las Casas. 

This was said by Napoleon, respecting the Russian campaign. 
How immense then was the twnischief occasioned by a bullying 
policy! And was there no crime in thus sacrificing the lives or 
the happiness of millions, while there was no just cause of war? 
What pirate might not with as much propriety affirm as Napo- 
leon did, that he “‘ never committed a crime in all his career.” 

Character of War by Napoleon.— What is war? A trade of bar- 
barians—the only art of which consists in being the strongest at 
a given point.”—Count Segur says this was the language of Na- 
poleon before the battle of Borodino. 

Delusions of Tamerlane. —*1 am not a man of blood: and God 
is my witness, that in all my wars I have never been the aggress- 
or, and that my enemies have always been the authors of their 
own calamity.” Gibbon. 

Such was the language of one of the most terrible scourges of 
our race that Heaven ever permitted to live. 
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NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
seription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten eents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hundred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also forsale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. No. 173 Washington Street, and at 
the Bookstore of a.W. Barditt, No 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving bis copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N. B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No. 81 Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired to make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 
closed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, and he will 
return receipts. 
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REVIEW OF THE BRAZILLIAN WAR MANIFESTO. 


On “ the 10th of Dec. 1825—Fourth year of the Independ- 
ence and the Empire,” the sovereign of Brazil published a 
“‘ Decree or Declaration of War,’’ which contained the follow- 
ing extraordinary language : 


“The government of the Upper Provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
having committed acts of hostility against this Empire, without 
provocation or previous Declaration of War, rejecting thus the 
forms established by civilized nations,—it is required by the dig- 
nity of the Brazillian people, and the rank which belongs.to us 
among powers, that |, having heard my Council of State, should 
declare, as | now do, war against the said Provinces and their 
government, directing that by sea and land all possible hostilities 
be waged upon them, authorizing such armaments as my subjects 
may please to use against that nation—declaring that all captures, 
prizes of whatever nature, shall accrue entirely to the captors, 
without any deduction in favor of the public treasury.” 


Declarations of war are always barbarous ; but, as there 
are degrees in barbarity, one manifesto may be more barbar- 
ous than another. The Emperor of Brazil, though a profes- 
sed Christian, has, in the nineteenth century, published a War 
Decree, which never has been and never can be surpassed, 
by a Mahometan or a Pagan ; for it authorizes and requires 
the Brazillians to wage war on their neighbors by “ all pos- 
sible hostilities!’ The laws of God are ever discarded in 
Declarations of War ; but the Emperor of Brazil has also dis- 
carded the laws of men or of nations. The Brazillians have 
now a license not only to wage war according to the usages of 
belligerent powers, but ta become butaniers, highwaymen, 
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poisoners, or private assassins, as shall be most agreeable to 
their inclinations. The pretext for such a manifesto is, that 
* the government” of the neighboring provinces had “ rejected 
the forms established by civilized uations,” by “ acts of hos- 
tility against the empire—without provocation or previous 
Declaration of War.” But no reliance can be placed on the 
allegations in a War Manifesto. As rulers, in making war, 
set aside the laws of righteousness, they feel at liberty to em- 
ploy in their Manifestoes the grossest misre presentations, the 
foulest calumnies, and the most flagrant falsehoods. 

We may now appeal to the consciences cf enlightened 
men, and ask—Does the decree of the E:mperor render it 
right for the Brazillians to wage war with “all possible hosti- 
titres 2” Can his mandate supersede the authority of Jeho- 
vah? Suppose that 50,00 of the Brazillians should go over 
to the enemy, under the pretext of disaffection to the Em- 
peror; that some of these should enlist into the regiments of 
the Buenos Ayreans—others on board of armed vessels, and 
the remainder disperse themselves in the cities or populous 
towns, but all for the purpose of employing poison, fire, and the 
dirk, to destroy the people who may confide in them :—Sup- 
pose also that by such means they should kill all the leading 
men of Buenos Ayres—vast multitudes of soldiers and sea- 
men, burn all the principal towns, and conquer the country. 
What would you say of a decree which licensed all these 
atrocities? You would doubtless pronounce it unjustifiable 
and barbarous. But why so? Because, you will say, it is 
contrary to the laws of war in modern times 

But are the laws of war more worthy of regard than the 
laws of Heaven? If a sovereign may license homicide and 
rapine, regardless of the laws of God, shall be be restrained 
or limited by the laws of men? Had custom sanctioned the 
use of-poison in war, as it has the use of gunpowder, it would 
have been equally just and laudable ; and amo g “all possi- 
ble hostilities” there are perhaps very few which are more de- 
testable or more contrary to the laws of justice aud benevolence, 
than those which are most common and most popular, To in- 
vade a country with a large army, and distress or destroy the 
mnocent with the guilty, isa far greater evil than it would be to 
employ. assassins to take off merely the guiltv rulers and the 
principal generals, by poison or the concealed dirk. Yet the 
latter would be deemed infamous, while the greater evil is 
justified and applauded as an honorable mode of warfare ! 
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It has not been sufficiently considered that by what are 
deemed just and honorable modes of warfare, the calamities 
of war fali chiefly on the innocent, If the barbarous Manifesto 
of the Brazillian monarch should be the means of leading 
Christians to reflect suitably on the deeds which are licensed 
by all declarations of war, the result may be happy for the 
world. ‘To effect this object may have been one reason why 
the Emperor has been suffered to issue such an inhuman 
decree. 

li is, however, possible, that God has another object in view, 
in permitting the extraordinary Manifesto,—that is, to bring 
about the abolition of the slave trade and slavery in Brazil. 
The slave trade has been encouraged in that empire to the 
present time, and the number of slaves is now very great. 
Should the people of Buenos Ayres rouse the slaves of Brazil, 
to assert their rights during the war, with the promise of 
emancipation, the overthrow of the empire and the abolition 
of slavery may be coeval events. The overthrow of the 
Brazillian empire by such means would doubtless involve 
the most horrible calamities. But should it occur, the event 
may prove a useful lesson to other slave holding countries; 
and it may possibly be the means of awakening our country- 
men to the perils of the slave holding policy. But it is feared 
that nothing short of calamities nearer home will ever have 
that effect. 

The Emperor has suggested one idea which should not 
escape notice. He says, his Declaration of War was: “re- 
quired by the dignity of the Brazillian people!’ What then 
must have been the rank of the Brazillians in the scale of 
moral excellence, if their “ dignity” required that they should 
become licensed pirates, freebooters, and murderers,—and 
authorized to practise “ all possible hostilities,” with the as- 
surance that “ all prizes of whatever nature, by sea and land, 
should accrue entirely to the captors?” A people, whose 
“ dignity” may require such a license, cannot rank higher than 
the bucaniers of the seventeenth century. But it is probable 
that the Emperor was under the influence of the common de- 
lusion, as to what the “ dignity” of a people requires. In 
cases of injury or insult, duellists and warmaking rulers im- 
agine, that it is. beneath their dignity to act on the pacific 
principles of the gospel, or to show a forbearing spirit towards 
offenders. They, therefore, adopt the course of revenge and 
murder—placing themselves on a level with those who, in their 
opinion, deserve death. 
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The allegations of the Emperor are against the “ govern- 
ment’’ of the Provinces on which he has declared war,—and 
it is possible that the officers of this gdvernment are bad men, 
or, at least, that they have done wrong ; but it is not possible 
that they have done any thing worse than he has authorized. 
Therefore, instead of supporting his “ dignity” as a christian 
Emperor, he has proved that tnere is no man in Buenos Ayres, 
or any other part of the world, who is capable of baser con- 
duct than he is disposed to license by wholesale. 

Such is the delusion of the war maker—such his manner 
of supporting his “ dignity” and the “ dignity” of his people ! 
Instead of showing by a wise and benevolent example, that 
he possesses better principles and a better disposition, than 
those who have injured him, he proclaims to them and to the 
world, that he is capable of the most flagrant acts of injustice, 
and the blackest crimes that were ever perpetrated by the 
most abandoned felons; that to revenge some real or pre- 
tended wrong of the rulers of another nation, he can encour- 
age and even require his own subjects to act the part of buc- 
aniers, highwaymen, and destroyers, towards thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of innocent people, who had never 
done him the slightest wrong, but who happened to belong to 
a nation whose rulers had offended him, 

It is, however, possible, that this outrageous Manifesto may 
have been the fruit of military delusion, and not of malignity ; 
and that the Emperor verily thought he was doing God ser- 
vice, in thus licensing the Brazillians to destroy their brethren. 
For when a man has been educated in the belief that war 
is consistent with christian benevolence, it is impossible to 
say what enormities he may not perpetrate without violating 
his conseience. The conduct of this monarch, therefore, may 
have been the result of a delusion, which is common to all 
war making rulers. 


- ~ 


THE ART OF PREVENTING SLAVE INSURRECTIONS—ILLUS- 
TRATED IN FOUR NEGRO CONSULTATIONS. 


Meeting I1I.—Henry, AuFrep, and Cesar. 
Henry. As the particular object of the present meeting is, 
to hear and consider what Alfred has further to object to the 


proposed war, | move that he proceed without reserve, and 
without delay. 
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Cesar. I second the motion. 

Aurrep. The subject proposed demands of each of us the 
most serious and impartial consideration. It is emphatically 
a case of life or death to thousands of our fellow mortals. 
Such a case should never be decided by prejudice or violent 
passions, but with strict regard to justice, to the requirements 
of the Most High, and to our accountableness to him, | agree 
with each of you in the belief that Negroes have as just a 
claim to freedom as the people of any other color; that the 
slaves have a hundred fold more reason for complaint than 
the white people had when they made their appeal to arms in 
the cause of liberty ;—that, on their own principles, our op- 
pressors would have no ground to object, should we immedi- 
ately resort to violence to effect our emancipation, though the 
measure should involve the destruction of half the people in 
the United States. 

But, my beloved brethren, we ourselves have sinned more 
against God, than the white men have against us. Yet he has 
not cut us off—he has been long-suffering and kind—he has 
waited to be gracious—he still waits, and is ready to pardon 
all our offences. Not only so, he is forbearing towards the 
white men who oppress us, though he sees and abhors all 
their cruelty. Should we not then be followers of God as 
dear children, and show our love and gratitude for his forbear- 
ance towards us, by exercising the same spirit towards all 
who have done us wrong? 

I must also observe to you, that I have professed to be a 
Christian, a disciple of the Prince of peace, who was meek 
and lowly of heart—who never rendered evil for evil—who 
loved us, and suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps,—who in the agonies of death prayed 
for his insulting persecuters, and who has said to us all—* Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them who despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven.” He has also required us to pray to God 
to forgive us our trespasses, as wegfprgive those who trespass 
against us—with a solemn assurance that if we do not forgive, 
we shall not be forgiven. “Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good,” is also a divine injunction. 

By these passages you may see what a kind God we have 
to serve—what a merciful Savior has died for us—what a be- 
nignant temper he has displayed—what a blessed example he 
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has set—what holy precepts he has given us, respecting our 
feelings and conduct towards our “enemies,” or those who 
“curse” us, or “hate” ns, or “persecute” us. Supposing 
then that all the slaveholders were as bad as the characters 
here described ; would making war on them be loving them ? 
Would killing them be blessing them, or duing good to them, 
or praying for them, or forgiving them? Is this the way to 
* overcome evil with good,” and to show ourselves the follow- 
ers of him “who died the just for the unjust that he might 
bring us to God?” Can I be a follower of Christ in becom- 
ing a leader, or a partner, in a work of insurrection, violence, 
and revenge? Whatever I can do from love | am willing to 
do for the emancipation of myself and all the slaves; bet I 
cannot indulge hatred, and sacrifice my soul for the emanci- 
pation of my own body, or the bodies of my brethren. Nor 
can | offend my God and dishonor my Savior, to acquire the 
name of a patriot or a hero. Indeed I think true patriotism 
always seeks the peace of one’s country ; and true heroism is 
shown by facing dangers in doing good. 

Cesar. You have astonished me, ALFRED, by your ser- 
mon. But I must ask—Were these instructions and com- 
mands in the Bible before the white men’s Revolution ? 

Aurrep. Yes, Cesar, they have been in the Bible more 
than a thousand years, and they were brought to America by 
the first settlers of the country. 

Cesar. It seems to me that there must have been some 
mistake about this matter. If such sentiments were in the 
Bible, and as plain there as you have stated them, how could 
the white men make their wars? and how could ministers of 
the gospel approve their conduct ? 

Aurrep. [| cannot account for these things any better than 
I can account for their making slaves of us. 1 suppose, how- 
ever, that, in both cases, they explain the scriptures so as to 
make them agree with their passions and prejudices. They 

rofess to think it is right to hold us as slaves; yet their Bi- 
Bie tells them to do unto others as they would that others 
should do to them. But we should do right, whatever wrongs 
the white men may do, and imitate them no further than they 
“walk in love.” 

Cesar. Walk in love !—Walk in love!—1 see but little 
of this in the conduct of my master. But when | have calmly 
reflected on what must be the horrors of a general insurrection 
and indiscriminate war against the white people, I have been 
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shocked at the prospect before me, of carnage and distress. 
Indeed I think I never should have projected such an enter- 
prise, had it not been for the successful example of our white 
men, and their unceasing praises of a war for liberty,—and of 
the agents concerned in ‘their Revolution. 

Henry. | was about to make a few remarks, but I perceive 
that the moment has come for us to disperse. Let. us be 
punctual to-morrow evening. Adjourned. 


Meeting IV.—Henry, Cesar, and Atrrep. 


Henry. At the close of the last meeting, | was about to 
observe, that while the white men have gloried in their war 
for liberty, they have made severe laws to prevent us from 
walking in their steps. A few years ago they executed a 
large number of poor slaves for planning an insurrection for 
liberty. Iam astonished at the blindness and inconsistency 
of these slaveholders. All their complaints of British op- 
pressions, and all their praises of their own revolt, imply that 
it would be just and glorious in us to destroy them, that we 
may obtain our just rights; while on the other hand, all their 
cruel laws to prevent our following their example, speak in 
language, intelligible even to a slave, that the conduct of their 
fathers in making the Revolutionary war was wicked, and 
deserving of the yallows ! 

Cesar. What you have said, Henry, is very just. The 
white men are very inconsistent and very cruel. y ’ elie 
has again been abusing me, because he suspects, as he says, 
that l am discontented with my condition asa slave. 1 ven- 
tured kindly to ask him, whether he would be contented in 
such a state. He answered by curses and blows. 1 could 
hardly refrain from letting him understand which is the strong- 
er man. But Alfred’s lecture had left a powerful impression 
on my mind; it had either softened or paralyzed my feelings. 
But, occasionally, when | reflect on the injustice of the white 
men towards us, and hear their vauntings of liberty gained by 
war, my soul seems to burn for revenge and for freedom. As 
a professed Christian, Alfred, you may be right in declining 
to be our Chief in a war for freedom ; ; but answer me this 
question—Are those who have not made a profession of reli- 
gion bound to observe those benevolent laws which you have 
mentioned? If not, Henry and I may yet proceed, and most 
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of the slaves can join us—for few of them have been tauglit 
the Christian religion, either by precept or example. 

Aurrep. I beseech you, brethren, not to indulge any of 
the passions of violence and war. They must be displeasing 
to God and injurious to yourselves. In answer to Cesar’s 
question I would observe, that he who knows the will of God 
is bound to obey it. Not our profession but his precepts are 
the rule of our duty. Not the example of warring white men, 
but the example of Jesus Christ should be our guide. 

Henry. Are we, then, and our posterity, forever to sub- 
mit to this state of degradation, rather than to destroy our 
oppressors ? 

Aurrep. It is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. I 
hope, however, that God is preparing a way for our emanci- 
pation, more glorious than the one you proposed. He is stir- 
ring up friends for the slaves in all the United States, who 
plead our cause, and whose exertions will open the eyes of 
others, and cause a gradual change in our favor, till our free- 
dui shall be effected. While others are thus engaged for us, 
it should be our care to avoid all acts of violence, and to dis- 
play a meek and benevolent temper. ‘This will excite sym- 
pathy for us under our sufferings and increase the number and 
the ardor of our friends. You alluded to the intended insur- 
rection at Charleston, and the cruel fate of many of our 
brethren. Had the white mea duly considered that those un- 
fortunate slaves acted on the very principles of their Revolu- 
tion, and had the magistrates compassionately spared their 
lives, their conduct would have been more humane and noble, 
and would have had a much better effect. There was one 
circumstance in that affair which might be useful to both the 
masters and the slaves. Information was given of the plot by 
one slave who had been kindly treated by his master. If the 
slaves were generally treated with such kindness, no formida- 
ble insurrection could ever occur. Iu this way the masters 
have their safety in their own power. The same thing may 
teach us the danger of attempting a violent insurrection, on 
account of the number of slaves who are kindly treated, and 
who, from the feeling of gratitude, would give information to 
their masters of approaching danger. Had the magistrates of 
Charleston spared the lives of all the conspirators, as a reward 
to the one who informed of the plot, this would not only have 
been a noble act, but an instance of sound policy. It would 
have encouraged others to give information in a similar case ; 
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but the course they took tended to increase their own danger. 
For who would be likely to give information in such a case, 
expecting that his oppressed comrades would be doomed to 
the gibbet? I hope, however, that we shall be restrained from 
all violent measures, from the noble principles of love to God, 
and a sacred regard to the precepts of the Gospel. 

Henry. I know that the thought of exposing my master 
and mistress was more than I could well bear; and I cannot 
doubt that some others are ina similar situation. But the 
reasonings of Alfred from the scriptures have had a still more 
powerful influence on my mind. I think I shall adopt his 
benevolent and forbearing principles, and do nothing for my 
freedom but what God can approve. 

Cesar. When I first thought of ALrrep for a Revolution- 
ary Chief, I was aware that he had a Quaker friend of eonsid- 
erable influence ; and J could not but fear that he had imbibed 
the Quaker principles relating to war. But 1 was not aware 
of such testimonies from the scriptures against indulging the 
passions of war, as he has produced; and as Green and 
Mirruin abandoned Quaker principles in a war for liberty, I 
had a hope that ALrrep would become the Green of the 
slaves, and conduct them to freedom and glory. But of that 
hope Lam now deprived. Besides, whea my passions are 
still, | perceive a beauty in his pacific principles that | never 
saw prior to his lecture from the scriptures. 1 was too hasty 
in adopting the motto of the white men, and I am willing to 
relinquish the sanguinary project. 1 must, however, still say, 
that if the principles and examples of the white men could 
justify any war, they would justify the course which I propos- 
ed, and all I intended to do. My confidence in each of you 
precludes the necessity of my cautioning you against report- 
ing the project which | have now relinquished. But if what 
has passed between us could be published under fictitious 
names, I think it might be useful to the slaves and to their 
masters. 1 have a strong desire that the white men should 
see Alfred’s reasonings from the scriptures; for it seems to 
me that many of them have never seflected on the require- 
ments of the Gospel. Had they duly reflected, they would, I 
think, have seen, before this time, their imprudence and incon- 
sistency in celebrating their own feats for freedom, while they 
enact the most vindictive laws to deter us from indulging the 


same passions, and asserting their own principles. 
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Autrrep. If the slaveholders would only adopt and exem- 
plify the spirit of the christian precepts, and cause the minds 
of the slaves to be properly imbued with the principles of the 
Gospel; they might be entirely freed from all danger of an 
insurrection. But if, instead of this course, they will still in- 
sult the slaves by glorying in their own battles for liberty, I 
cannot but fear that the consequences will be dreadful. Noth- 
ing surely could be more unwise than their present course of 
cvutinually praising the feats of war,—and if they should per- 
sist in it, a heavy share of the guilt will lie on their own heads. 

Henry. You are right, Alfred, I see that you are right. 
Gospel principles in your heart have already set aside one 
projected scene of devastation and bloodshed. If the minds 
of all men were thus imbued, the danger of wars and violent 
insurrections would cease from among men. Such principles 
must be Divine. 


——>—- 


MR. CLAY ON MILITARY IDOLATRY. 


‘** Undoubtedly there are other and many dangers to liberty be- 
sides military idolatry; but I have yet to acquire the knowledge 
of it, if there be one more perilous or more frequent.” 


This remark was found in a public letter written by the 


present secretary of state to the people of Kentucky, whom 
he lately represented in Congress. ‘The sentiment here ex- 
pressed is an important one, and it is desirable that it should 
be generally understood and adopted. 

Military idolatry” is an undue esteem of military men, 
military achievements, and the military spirit. Among the 
deities of pagans military chieftains held a distinguished rank. 
The men who had been the scourges of their species while 
living, were adored when dead, and their sanguinary deeds 
were celebrated to excite in others a thirst for military dis- 
tiaction, and the fame which is acquired by the military mur- 
der of mankind. 

- That the spirit and the profession of arms are the opposites 
of the spirit and profession of Christianity must be admitted 
by all well informed Christians. But it is the present object 
to show tbat “ military idolatry” is dangerous to liberty. If 
this should be shown, the sentiments of Mr, Clay will be sup- 
ported. We may therefore observe— 


“Military idolatry” tends to multiply wars, and war endan- 
gers liberty. 
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Mankind are fond of praise, and whatever custom or prac- 
tice is much applauded, will be sure to find devotees. If one 
man has acquired great fame in war, others will be excited to 
imitate his example. If the spirit of Christianity -were to pre- 
vail, and war to be regarded as criminal and dishonorable, it 
would be found easy to settle disputes without recourse to 
arms. But military idolators view with contempt the forbear- 
ing spirit of the Gospel ; and, when offences occur, they will 
be industrious to work them up into a cause for hostility. 
Hence the frequency of wars. 

That war is dangerous to liberty is obvious from undenia- 
ble facts. The military system is throughout a system of ty- 
ranny, and war is carried on by a course of tyrannical and 
barbarous proceedings. Soldiers and seame: are often flat- 
tered by being told that they are defenders of liberty, that they 
fight for freedom ; but they are themselves slaves and not 
freemen, and they are made the instruments of destroying or 
enslaving other people. The Grecian and Roman govern- 
ments were once republican ; but “ military idolatry” involv- 
ed them in frequent wars, till they were stript of freedom and 
subjected to bondage. The evils which they inflicted on 
other nations, were, in the course of events, retaliated on 
themselves. In our own day the French proclaimed them- 
selves a free and republican people ; but “ military idolatry” 
produced a succession of wars, and war subjected them again 
to despotism. Indeed all the despotism and slavery with 
which the world has been afflicted, have been the fruits of 
war and “ military idolatry.” 

Military idolators place their confidence, not in the Lord, 
but in an arm of flesh, in military men, military measures, and 
a military spirit. Hence military principles and the military 
spirit are cultivated at an enormous expense, in preference to 
that “meek and quiet spirit which in the sight of God is of 
great price.” In our own country “ military idolatry” has 
proceeded so far as to violate the rights of conscience, the 
most sacred of all human rights; and men are actually pun- 
ished, by fines or imprisonments, for being of that “ meek 
and quiet spirit,” which God has assured us is so pleasing to 
him. Ifa man conscientiously declines training, to learn 
the art of homicide, the laws expose him to penalties. If 


such things are done in the green tree, what willbe done in 
the dry ? 
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In time of war the most flagrant acts of injustice, and the 
invasion of every human right, are deemed lawful, if necessary 
to success. Some have their property wrested from them or 
destroyed, by the armies of their own country ; others are 
compelled, contrary to their inclinations to enter the military 
service, to subject themselves as slaves to military task masters, 
and to fight as they are bidden, in any cause, and in any man- 
ner, which may be required. ‘Those whose consciences for- 
bid them to fight, are calumniated, abused, and punished, be- 
cause they do not fall down, and worship the splendid image 
which their Nebuchadnezzar bas set up. Should “ military 
idolatry” so prevail in our land as to render wars frequent, it 
is about as certain that we shall become an enslaved nation, 
as itis that we are now a slave-holding people. ‘Thus we 
may eat the fruit of our own ways. 


—p— 


THE MELANCHOLY FATE OF SCIO. 


Tue following account is from:Morton’s “ Life of Parsons,” 
the Missionary, as given in the Journal of Education. 


‘We would not affirm that the Sciotes were wise in rearing 
the standard of Independence at so early a period of the Grecian 
struggle. If unwise, they certainly paid dear for their folly. 
But whatever reflections any may indulge on this subject, it is 
plain that the barbarities of the ‘Turks, and the miseries of the 
Greeks, were almost unparalleled in the history of guilt and wo. 

* The Turks landed in Scio, in April 1822. Before them it 
was the garden of Eden; behind them a desolate wilderness, 
The city of Scio was burnt and destroyed. The flourishing col- 
lege there, the hope and ornament of modern Greece, was de- 
molished ; its library and philosophical apparatus given to the 
flames,—and the professors and students slaughtered or driven 
into exile. Of the inhabitants, more than 25,000 were put to 
the sword, burned, and drowned, or perished by fatigue or by 
disease, caught from the infection of the mangled carcasses which 
lay in the streets. More than 41,000 were sold for slaves. 
Many of these were ladies of distinction, who were dragged with 
ropes around their necks, over the ashes and ruins of their own 
dwellings, and over the bodies of their slaughtered relatives, in- 
to transport-ships, to be carried to Smyrna and elsewhere, and 
sold into hopeless bondage. Upwards of 40 villages, and 86 
churches, were consumed by the flames. A number of suffering, 
starving wretches fled to the mountains, and fifteen or twenty 
thousand escaped to some of the neighboring islands.” 


- 
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Seldom do, we find in the history of modern wars a more 
heart-rending account than the one now before us. It would 
seem to be sufficient to excite the horror of every reader. 
But we know not that any thing was done at Scio contrary to 
the Mahometan usages of war, and little, except in the sale of 
captives for slaves, which is forbidden by the laws of war 
among Christians. The slaughter of men in the wars of Na- 
poleon, at Borodino, Leipsic, or Waterloo, was much greater 
than at Scio; and if we take into view the vast numbers of 
the wounded, in either of the three former battles, we shall 
probably find that the degree of actual suffering was greater 
than that of the Greeks when Scio was swept with the Turk- 
ish besom of destruction. Yet in all such battles the con- 
querors are regarded as having acquired great glory, and this 
glory serves as a stimulus, to multiply wars and scenes of hor- 
ror and devastation. But who can seriously reflect on the 
crimes and miseries of such scenes, without resolving to do 
all in his power to abolish a custom, which spreads such dis- 
tress among mankind? And how awful is the thought, that 
millions of human beings in christian countries are annually 
trained for instruments of human wo! 

As the Greeks are called Christians, and the Turks Ma- 
hometans, we naturally feel a sympathy for the one and a pre- 
judice against the other. It is therefore possible that we have 
imbibed incorrect ideas of the oppressions suffered by the 
Greeks prior to the war. The Greeks have been often re- 
presented to us, us enslaved by the Turks. But from the 
facts related of Scio it may appear, that, if the Greeks were 
slaves before their revolt, they had more indulgent masters 
than the slaves of the United States. Their island is repre- 
sented, prior to the invasion, as having been like “ the garden 
of Eden ;” they had their “ city,” their “ 40 villages,” their 
“$6 churches,” their highly respectable “ college”—which 
had, in 1820, five professors, nine instructers, and 700 stu- 
dents. A part of these students, too, were Turks, receiving 
instruction in a Greek college! Besides, among the females 
who were taken and sold for slaves, it is said there were 
“ many ladies of distinction ;” from which we may infer that 
there were also “ many men of distinction” among the Greeks 
in Scio. Now where, among the American slaves, do we find 
such evidences of liberty and happiness? Ought we then to 
bestow all our sympathies on the oppressed Greeks, and re- 
serve none for the slaves of our own country? Or should our 
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complaints and allegations of tyranny, be levelled altogether 
against Turks and other foreigners? Besides, when we say 
that the Greeks had just cause for their insurrection, what 
does this imply in regard to our slaves? If we wish our 
slaves to be quiet till a way can be prepared for their peacea- 
ble emancipation, the modes of instructing them should be 
very different from those, to which they have hitherto been 
accustomed. 

The miseries inflicted on the females of Scio, should lead 
the mothers and daughters in our land to consider, whether 
their influence should not be exerted to abolish a custom which 
exposes their own sex, as well as their husbands and brothers, 
to such brutal insults. outrages and woes. If you should con- 
tinue to be charmed by the military epaulet and uniform, and 
bestow your smiles on the butchers of your species—for- 
bearing to employ your influence to bring military murder 
into disrepute, your own turn may come to be “ dragged with 
ropes around your necks, over the ashes and ruins of your 
own dwellings, and over the bodies of your slaughtered rela- 
tives, into transport-ships,” to go, you know not where—to 
suffer, yqu know not what. 


—<g>— 


SOUTH AMERICAN HORSES. 


Ix a late Number of the Missionary Herald we have an in- 
teresting account from Mr. Bingham, of his journey from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoza and Chili. He had opportunity 
to see vast herds of cattle and horses on the pampas of that 
country ; and in speaking of these “ half wild” animals, he 
furnishes the following paragraphs :— 


«“ J was told an anecdote of the Horse, which I was at first slow 
to believe; but the truth of which, repeated inquiries left me 
unable to doubt. It relates to their mode of warfare, when liy- 
ing in great companies. 

“It is a custom with the estanciaros to leave but few of the 
males in their original, entire state, and these of course the best. 
These by a kind of instinct become leaders of parties, and are 
implicitly obeyed and followed by a certain fixed number or fam- 
ily. It frequently occurs, that these different parties come in 
contact with each other, and that jealousy and pride in the lead- 
ers, cause a sanguinary battle betwixt them. The battle is 
wholly confined to the two leaders; and what is peculiar is, that 
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when the victory is decided, both parties follow the conqueror, 
rejecting and fighting the vanquished, who lingers in sorrow 
behind. 

“1 was told, too, that instances often occur where the van- 
quished, spurred on by repeated neglects and insults, would, after 
a few days renew the attack, and with such desperation as gave 
him the victory. The whole company then follow their new 
master, as they did their former, and treat the newly vanquish- 
ed, as they had done the other in the season of his humiliation. 

“It is said that these powerful leaders feel not only a pride, 
but a responsibility of station, and will defend their haram from 


every foe, and the young colts from tigers, wolves, and wild 
dogs, which often assail them. 


“ There is a majesty and grandeur in the half wild horse of the 
pampas—with his long mane and tail, waving like war banners in 
the wind, of which one cannot fully conceive from seeing him in 


his domesticated state. By taming him, he loses much of his 
original dignity.” 


Many of the advocates for the wars of nations, have argued 
from the hostilities of brutes and inferior animals, that it is 
the design of Providence, or the law of nature, that wars 
should exist among all the tribes of creation in this lower 
world. They seem to be willing that men should be on a 
level with tigers, wolves, and hawks,—and even surpass them 
in ferocity and works of carnage, as much as they do in in- 
tellectual powers. It is, however, certain, that when brutes, 
once wild, become domesticated, they lose in a great degree 
their natural ferocity, or fighting propensity ; and it may be 
hoped that civilization and Christianity will have as great an 
aases on the human character. Where these have had 
their proper effect, the propensity to war has been subdued. 

But so long as men will imitate the brutes, and decide their 
controversies by violence, it is desirable that they should se- 
lect for examples the most magnanimous and noble of the bru- 
tal tribes. The Horse confessedly holds a high rank ; let 
then the example of the South American horses be duly re- 
garded by the Kings and Chiefs of nations. Fighting, in- 
deed, is at best a barbarous and brutal business; but there is 
something of comparative magnanimity in the horse Chiefs— 
they do not expose the lives of their followers in their. quar- 
rels, but do their own fighting. How much less disgraceful 
and injurious, and how much more noble is-this, than the 
pg conduct of Chiefs among men! Ina horse battle, 
one or two at most are injured ; these are the ones who make 
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the war, and who are principally interested in the result. 
Their subjects are not exposed to harm in the conflict; and 
when that is over, they quietly follow the conqueror, as their 
lawful sovereign ; and he freely exposes himself to perils, and 
exerts his powers, to preserve them from injury. Whata 
saving it would have been to mankind, if the quarrels of their 
Chiefs had been decided in the same manner! And how 
much beneath the Horse has been the conduct of contending 
Princes. Instead of doing their own fighting, they have made 
dupes and slaves of their subjects, sacrificed their lives in 
quarrels, in which they had as little interest, as the common 
horses have in the quarrels of their Chieftains. 

If the nations of Christendom will not regard the precepts 
of their religion, and if their rulers will still settle their con- 
troversies like brutes, by fighting, it is but reasonable that 
such modes of warfare should be adopted, as will be the least 
injurious to the nations which the rulers represent. Unne- 
cessarily to sacrifice the lives of men is inhuman and wicked. 

How happy it would have been for the people of England 
in what has been called “The Quarrel between the Two 
Roses,” for the British crown, had the claimants possessed 
the magnanimity of the South American horses, and decided 
their disputes in personal combat, with an understanding that 
the partisans of each should unite, and submit to the con- 
queror! How many myriads of lives would have been saved 
by this policy! Similar remarks might be made in respect 
to.nine tenths of the wars which have occurred between the 
rulers of different nations. Yet such has been the delusion of 
mankind that they have regarded these worse than brutal wars, 
as the highway to glory! 

* Jealousy and pride in the leaders” are said to cause the 
sanguinary battles of the horses. The same passions will ac- 
count for the battles of men ; and as men regard themselves 
as a higher order of beings than horses, they surely should 
not sink below them in the manner of settling their disputes. 

It is presumed that the writer will not be suspected of a 
design to recommend single combat, as the best method for 
settling controversies between the Chiefs of our race. He 
regards the principles of Christianity and civilization, by which 
good men of all ranks adjust their differences, as far prefera- 
ble to fighting in any form. He cannot however but feel a 
kind of respect for the Horse roLicy, when compared with 
the war policy of Kings and Statesmen. Its mischiefs must 
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be comparatively trifling, and it is far less beneath the dignity 
of rational beings. It is surely more noble aod magnanimous 
in a ruler to hazard his own life to save his people from harm, 
than to sacrifice their lives and happiness to his own avarice, 
revenge, or ambition. The horse Chiefs are noble beings 
compared with the Alexanders of our race, and far more wor- 
thy to have their names enrolled in the records of fame. 


- i -— 


EXCHANGE OF MILITARY TROPHIES. 


In several numbers of this work we have made remarks on 
Trophies of Victory—the barbarity and ill effects of preserving 
them. We also mentioned the extraordinary exchange of cap- 
tured standards, which took place during the French invasion of 
Spain, under a proiession of friendship to the Spaniards. In the 
late valuable Address of Mr. Ladd to the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, he brought that event to view in the following manner :— 

“There is one other circumstance, favorable to the cause of 
peace, which I mention, not for its magnitude, but for its singu- 
larity. 1 allude to the interchange of captured standards between 
France and Spain,—a bright spot in the vast expanse of black- 
ness, which, like a single lamp in a gloomy sepulchre, is remark- 
able not so much for its brilliancy, as for the contrast which 
makes darkness visible. O if all the nations of Christendom 
could be persuaded to follow this example,—if all the trophies 
of victory in the world should be heaped together in one vast 
pile and consumed, we might safely affirm, that never a burnt 
offering, since Abel’s, has been so acceptable to the God of peace ; 
and that such a peace offering is only surpassed by the sacrifice 
of the Prince of peace himself.” 

This is strong language, but not too strong, if we only admit 
what the orator doubtless intended, that the proposed sacrifice 
be made with the true spirit of benevolence and peace. The 
more this subject shall be impartially examined, the more impor- 
tant the sacrifice must appear to enlightened men. For what 
can have a greater tendency to perpetuate a spirit of envy, ar- 
rogance, and malignity, than preserving memorials of past scenes 
of bloodshed and victory? and what can be more antichristian 
or inbuman ? 

When a bloody quarrel between two neighbors has been ami- 
cably settled, how careful should each of them be to avoid wound- 
ing the feelings of the other. If the victor, in this case, should 
preserve memorials of the advantage he gained in the battle, it 


would be justly regarded as a savage policy, directly tending to 
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future quarrels. If sanguinary conflicts have occurred between 
good men, can they, after reconciliation, reflect with pleasure on 
the past’ scenes? Will they not bewail them, and wish them 
buried in oblivion? Whatever advantages may have resulted to 
one person or people from fighting with another, the conflict, in 
itself considered, must be regarded as deplorable. Hence, every 
mode of exulting in such conflicts may justly be considered as 
antichristian, dishonorable, inhuman, and pernicious. 

Should the rulers of Great Britain and the rulers of the United 
States, in the spirit of mutual benevolence, exchange all the 
trophies which each has taken from the other, it would be 
such a pledge of future tranquillity between the two governments, 
as probably would never be violated. If the same policy should 
be extended throughout the world, the nations might safely “beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and learn war no more.” 

How much more noble this policy would be, than that which 
has been for ages pursued! The popular policy of Christian 
governments has long been just what might naturally be expected 
of differeut bands of freebooters and pirates. Not only have 
they retained and exhibited trophies of homicide and rapine, but 
by constant preparations for war, the rulers of each nation pro- 
claim to the world that they have no confidence in the rulers of 
other countries ; that they regard them as unprincipled robbers, 
whose professions of friendship and treaties of peace afford no 
security ; and that it is expected of them that they will violate 
all such professions and treaties as soon as they shall think it will 
be for their advantage to indulge their lawless propensities ! 

Yet this course of practical and unremitted slander of one gov- 
ernment against another, is deemed the best policy for preserving 
peace. If Christian neighbors, in private life, were to adopt this 
policy for keeping peace between families, they might justly be 
suspected of mental derangement, were it not that insane persons 
seldom conduct in a manner so irrational. Whether the rulers of 
the several countries form their opinions of one another from 
what each knows of himself, 1 cannot affirm ; but certain it is, 
that their want of mutual confidence brings unreasonable burdens 
on their subjects, and greatly exposes them to the calamities of 
war. 


_—~>— 


EXERTIONS TO SAVE A SINGLE LIFE. 


A recent newspaper relates the humane exertions of the peo- 
ple in the vicinity of Sacket’s Harbor, to save a little boy who 
had been lost. About 500 people assembled for the search, 
which proved successful. ‘I was present,” says the writer, 
“ when the dear little fellow was presented to his now overjoyed 
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parents. It was ascene that overcame all present. We received 
the joyful aud thankful looks of the parents, dropped the tear of 
joyous sympathy, and departed to our homes,” 

This account reminded me of an occurence which happened 
nearly half a century ago, in Plymouth, New Hampshire, while 
I was residing in that town. A child was lost on a sabbath morn- 
ing by following a cow a small distance into woodjand. Before 
noon a great part of the menand boys in the town Were in search 
of the lost child. Not finding him on that day, the news spread 
like lightning into five or six neighboring towns; from these, great 
numbers came to aid in the humane search,—which was continu- 
ed from day to day for nearly a week,—and till it was presumed 
the child was dead. Such was the general sympathy and concern, 
that men of every rank freely exerted themselves to save the life 
of one little child. 

Such sympathies and exertions are honorable to human nature. 
What then should be the exertions of a people to prevent a war 
which may endanger the lives of a hundred thousand of our spe- 
cies? When the people of any country see their rulers inclined 
to engage in war, should they not unitedly express their concern, 
and exert their influence to prevent an inhuman conflict? But 
alas! what different beings are men under the delusion of war- 
ring passions, compared with what they are at other times! Thou- 
sands, who in time of peace would exert themselves to the utmost 
to save a single life, will give their consent to war, and exert 
their powers to effect the ruin of myriads of their fellow men ; 
and if successful, they will for years exult in such savage acts of 
violence, as though the lives of men were of no more value than 
the lives of grasshoppers ! 

As an instance of humane exertions to save a single life, it has 
lately been reported in a newspaper, of Sir lsaac Coffin—a na- 
tive of this country, who early engaged in the naval service of 
Britain, that, hearing a report on the ship’s deck of a seaman over- 
board—*“ The Commander, clothes and hat on, with the end of a 
deep-line in bis hand, jumped into the sea, swam to him, lashed 
the line to his person, and thereby saved his life.’ This may 
be regarded as proof that the Admiral was naturally of a humane 
disposition. How bewildering then is the influence of war and 
custom, on persons naturally humane and amiable! This same 
Admiral has probably many atime exposed himself to far greater 
dangers, and exerted all his powers to sink or blow up a ship of 
war, having on board 500 men, each of whom perhaps had a life 
of as much worth, as that of the seaman he so nobly saved. Pro- 
bably, too, this Admiral has often exulted in the destruction of 
thousands of his brethren, destroyed in naval engagements. Must 
not that be an abominable custom, which can thus transform amia- 


ble men, and dispose them to act a part so barbarous and in- 
human? 
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The exertions of Humane Societies, to devise means and en- 
courage exertions to save the lives of individuals, when exposed 
to perish, are truly laudable. They have awarded premiums of con- 
siderable value to men who exposed their own lives to imminent 
perils to save others from a watery grave. Yet perhaps many 
worthy members of such societies, intluenced by the delusions of 
custom and hestile passions, have been the promoters of needless 
wars, which occasioned the untimely death of half a million of 
their brethren—and perhaps half of these were their own coun- 
trymen! Is it not then wonderful that men of humane dispositions 
can be so solicitous, in time of peace, to save the life of one man, 
and yet, in time of war, can sacrifice the lives of myriads with- 
out pity and without remorse! The power of delusion must be 
great which can dispose worthy men to act a part so inconsistent, 
and so repugnant to the feelings and dictates of philanthropy. 

We freely admit, that it is laudable for men to associate, for 
devising and executing means to save individuals, who may be 
exposed to perish by the natural elements, water, wind, or fire ; 
but can it be tess important to save men from perishing by the 
hurricanes of human lusts and passions? Two things have operat- 
ed as obstacles to a union for this purpose. Wars, like tornadoes 
or earthquakes, have been regarded as unavoidable by human 
exertions; and, to the disgrace of our species, it has hitherto 
been deemed more glorious “ to destroy men’s lives than to save 
them!” Hence the greatest murderers have been the most hon- 
ored men of our race! But it is an undeniable fact, that the 
wars of men result from human opinions and human volitions. 
They must, therefore, be subject to human control. Let opin- 
ion be corrected; let the prevention of wars and fighting be- 
come the object of human ambition and praise, as hostile and 
desolating enterprises have heretofore been, then wars will soon 
cease to the ends of the earth. For this purpose, let all benevo- 
lent men unite; let those honors which have been confer- 
red on the destroyers of men’s lives, be in future bestowed on 
those who shall save them,—and let the robberies and mur- 
ders licensed by princes, be regarded with as much abhorrence 
as is now felt towards the unlicensed depredations or homicides 
of freebooters, bucaniers, and assassins. Rulers will then soon 
perceive, that national controversies can be adjusted without a 
resort to the barbarian’s tribunal. But as long as Christians shall 
be educated in the belief, that the works of military murder, ra- 
pine, and devastation, are more worthy of praise than works of 
justice, humanity, and beneficence, and so long as the horrid 
atrocities of pirates are deemed necessary, just, and honorable, 
when licensed or perpetrated by Christian rulers; so long it may 
be expected that wars will frequently ravage the countries of 
Christendom, and of the world. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A FRIENDe 


I have never been more clearly sensible than of late, that the 
cause of Peace is the cause of Christ; and that all who are prop- 
erly engaged in the work of peace are engaged in the cause of 
Christ. His work was to bring maninto peace with his Maker— 
peace with his own conscience—peace with his fellow-men in 
the truth. And just so far as his spirit does prevail, just so far 
will war be done away. Where war prevails, there Christianity 
does not—where Christianity prevails, war cannot. 

I feel thankful for the increasing light that is spreading among 
mankind on this subject, and | bless in my feelings all who are 
properly engaged in the good work. I know their cause is the 
cause of truth, and must eventually succeed. I do believe the 
time is approaching thet men will every where see that they 
must renounce all pretences to Christianity or renounce war. An 
anecdote occurs to my mind, which, may be you have seen, but 
it is so pleasing to me I will transcribe it. 

“ The celebrated and pious John Wesley, in the course of his 
voyage fo America, hearing an uncommon noise in the cabin of 
Gen. Oglethorpe, Governor of Georgia, with whom he sailed, 
stepped in to inquire the cause of it; on which the General im- 
mediately addressed him—‘ Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me, 
I have met with a provocation too serious to bear. You know 
the only wine | drink is Cyprus, and it agrees with me the best 
of any, | therefore provided myself with several dozen of it, and 
this villain, Grinaldi, (his foreign servant, who was present and 
almost dead with fear) has drank up the whole of it. But I will 
be revenged on him. I have ordered him to be tied hand and 
foot, and to be carried to the man-of-war, that sails with us. - 
The rascal should have taken care how he used me so, for I nev- 
er forgive!’ ‘Then I hope, Sir,’ said Wesley, looking very 
calmly at him, ‘ you never sin” ‘The General was confounded at 
the reproof, and putting his hand in his pocket, drew out a bunch 
of keys which he threw at Grinaldi, saying, ‘ there, villain! take 
my keys, and behave better for the future.’ ” i“ 

om 


 — 


DYING SPEECH OF A MURDERER. 


“Gronce Manty, a murderer, was executed at Wicklow, in 
Ireland, 1738. Having behaved in a strange and undaunted 
manner, he made the following curious speech at the tree:— 
** My friends, you assemble to see—what ?—a man tuke a leap 
into the abyss of death. Look, and you shall see me go with as 
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much courage as Curtius, when he leaped into the gulf to save 
his country from destruction. What, then, will you see of me? 
You say, that no man without virtue can be courageous. You'll 
say, | have killed a man; Marlborough killed his thousands, and 
Alexander his millions, Marlborough, and Alexander, and many 
others, who have done the like, are famous in history for great 
men, but | killed one solitary man! aye, that’s the case; I killed 
one solitary man! Iam a little murderer, and must be hanged. 
Marlborough and Alexander plundered countries—they were 
great men. [| ran in debt with the ale wife—I must be hanged ! 
Now, my friends, | have drawn a parallel between two of the 
greatest men that ever lived, and myself; but these were men of 
former days. Now I'll speak a word of some of the present days. 
How many men were lost in Italy and upon the Rhine, during 
the last war, for setting a king in Poland? But both sides could 
not be in the right—they were great men ; but I killed a solitary 
man—l’m a little fellow. The king of Spain takes our ships, 
plunders our merchants, kills and tortures our men, but what of 
all that? What he does is good—he’s a great man—he is cloth- 
ed in purple—his instruments of murder are bright and shining, 
mine was but a rusty gun—and so much for comparison. Now I 
would fain know, what authority there is in scripture for a rich 
man to murder, to plunder, to torture, and ravage whole coun- 
tries ; and what law it is that condemns a poor man to death for 
killing a solitary man, or for stealing a solitary sheep to feed his 
family. But bring the matter closer to our country. What is 
the difference between running in a poor man’s debt, and by the 
power of gold, or any other privilege, preventing him from ob- 
taining his right, and clapping a pistol to a man’s breast, and tak- 
ing from him his purse? Yet the one shall thereby obtain a 
coach, and honors, and titles, &c.—the other, what ?—a cart aid 
arope. From what I have said, my brethren, you may, perhaps, 
imagine I am hardened ; but believe me, I am fully convinced of 
my follies, and acknowledge the just judgment of God has over- 
taken me. I have no hopes but from the merits of my Redeemer, 
who I hope will have mercy on me, as he knows murder was far 
from my heart, and what I did was through rage and passion, be- 
ing provoked thereto by the deceased. ‘Take warning, my dear 
comrades. Think! O think! what would I not now give, that I 
had lived another life !” 


—— 


THE FIELD OF BATTLEs 


* The sun had disappeared beneath the flood, 
The watchful sentinels with weary tread, 
Measured the waning of the day of blood, 
And careless trod among the unburied dead. 
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The grass is wet, but not with wholesome dew, 
Its verdure blushes deep with human gore, 
And friends and foes promiscuously strew 

This silent bed, at enmity no more. 

How few of all who met with deadly zeal, 
Knew well the causes of conflicting pride ! 
Ah, fewer still could personally feel, 

The hatred which had laid them side by side ! 
I pity such by hard condition led, 

To be the passive instruments of power ; 

Who sell their lives and liberty for bread, 

To satisfy the cravings of an hour. 

No one so mean of all the brave who die, 

But calls some sympathizing sorrow forth; 
Small is the share of grief that meets the eye,— 
Unnoticed falls the tear for humble worth. 
Few see the father bending o’er the son, 

The sole sad prop on which his age depended ; 
The helpless widow wandering alone, 

And thousand houseless orphans unbefriended ! 
O could the wail of orphans reach his ear, 

Or could he feel a parent’s agony, 

And see the widowed mother’s helpless tear, 
The sure and dreadful price of victory ; 

O could the ambitious once approach and view, 
The desolation his ambition made, 

Methinks some milder method he’d pursue, 
And quit forever war’s unhallowed trade. 

O when shall justice guide, and wisdom light, 
And mercy to the great her rays impart! 

A splendid victory proves no conqueror right, 
And worlds can never heal one broken heart. 
What is a‘nations Honor, if the price 

Is individual peace and happiness ? 

And what is Glory, if her temple rise 

Upon the base of national distress ! 

Then if the certain fruits of war be wo, 

And the destruction of domestic bliss, 
Ungathered let the warrior’s laurels grow, 
They must be poisonous in a soil like this.” 


We received the above lines in the form we have inserted 
them, with the signs of quotation; but who was their author, 
and whether they have been before published, are questions we 
are unable to answer. 
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DEATH OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


On the ist of December 1825, the Emperor Alexander closed 
his earthly career,—an admonition to men of every rank, that 
death may arrest them at an unexpected hour. The news of this 
event excited a variety of fears and hopes,—fears in many that 
the peace of Europe would soon be interrupted,—and hopes 
in some that the successor of Alexander would commence hostil- 
ities on the Turks in favor of the Greeks—a step which, in its 
consequences, might involve half the nations of the world in a 
sanguinary conflict. Since Nicholas has been proclaimed Em- 
peror, he has announced the intention of maintaining the friendly 
relations formed by his brother, and of pursuing the same policy 
for the preservation of peace. This avowal has diminished the 
fears and hopes which were excited by the death of Alexander. 

Very different opinions have been entertained of the deceased 
monarch, since he published the Holy Alliance. This might nat- 
urally have been anticipated, from the unusual form of that League, 
and from the diversity of interests, passions, and prejudices which 
existed in Russia, and among the many nations with which she 
was connected. In our own country, what contradictory opinions 
have been entertained and expressed, of the character and policy 
of each of the Presidents of the United States! Similar to this 
has been the influence of party and prejudice in all countries. 
The probability is, that Alexander fared like a President of the 
United States, having his worth overrated by one party and 
undervalued by another. His consenting to the unpopular—and 
and as we believe unchristian policy of the Austrian invasion of 
Naples, and the French invasion of Spain, ought, perhaps, to be 
imputed principally to his dread of another Revolutionary hurri- 
cane like that of the French ;—which, in its progress and conse- 
quences, shook to their foundations all the governments of Europe, 
caused the destruction of several millions of men, and filled the 
world with dismay. There were doubtless many things in the 
conduct of Alexander which may justly be censured, but our 
own government and the governments of Europe, have been im- 
pressed with the idea, that his policy was pacific, and that he 
aimed to prevent the recurrence of European wars. In the in- 
structions of our government to our Minister in Russia, May 1825, 
which have been recently published, and which had for their 
object to persuade the Emperor to exert his influence with the 
King of Spain, to put an end to the war between Spain and her 
American colonies, Alexander’s “ devotion to peace” is particu- 
larly mentioned, and it is expressly said, that “ no power has dis- 
played more solicitude for the repose of the world than Russia.” 

See Mr. Clay’s letter to Mr. Middleton. 
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SENTIMENTS AVOWED BY PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


In a late Message of the President to the House of Represen- 
tatives, assigning reasons for sending Ministers to the Congress of 
Panama, we have the following passages :— 

“It may be that in the lapse of many centuries, no other op- 
portunity so favorable will be presented to the government of 
the United States, to subserve the benevolent purposes of Divine 
Providence, to dispense the promised blessings of the Redeemer 
of mankind, to promote the prevalence in future ages of peace 
on earth and good will to man, as will now be placed in their 
power by participating in the deliberations of this Congress.” 

Having mentioned the objects, which may be discussed at Pa- 
nama, the treaty formerly made with Prussia for the abolition of 
privateering, and the importance of the principles of that treaty, 
the President further observes,— 

“If it be true, that the noblest treaty of peace ever mentioned 
in history is that, by which the Carthaginians were bound to 
abolish the practice of sacrificing their own children, because it was 
stipulated in favor of human nature, | cannot exaggerate to myself 
the unfading glory with which these United States will go forth 
in the memory of future ages, if by their friendly counsel, by their 
moral influence, by the power of argument and persuasion alone, 
they can prevail on the American nations at Panama, to stipulate 
by general agreement among themselves, and so far as any of 
them may be concerned, the perpetual abelition of private war 
upon the ocean.” 

Such sentiments become the ruler of a Christian people, and 
will be gratifying to the enlightened friends of justice and human- 
ity in every quarter of the world, The Carthaginians, ignorant 
of the true God, sacrificed their children, as acceptable offeriugs 
to an imaginary deity. By privateering and maritime depreda- 
tion, the Christian nations have sacrificed their children to 
Avarice, Ambition, or Revenge. Gelon acquired great celebrity 
by abolishing the Carthaginian sacrifices. But should our Pres- 
ident succeed in his efforts to abolish privateering, or * private 
war on the ocean,” he will be entitled to greater praise than 
Gelon; for the practice of Christians, in sacrificing their children, 
is a greater evil than that which Gelon caused to be abolished. 
It violates the spirit and precepts of their own religion,—the 
plainest dictates of moral justice,—authorizes the indulgence of the 
worst passions, and is in fact more injurious than unlicensed 
piracy. I say more injurious, because just such crimes and mis- 
chiefs, as are censured in bucaniers are perpetrated by privateers- 
men, with the applause of governments and nations! Indeed, pri- 
vateering is the government school of piracy, in which rapine 
and murder are licensed and taught. 
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The avowal of such sentiments and wishes on the part of the 
President, may lead the rulers of other nations to reflect; and 
proper reflection will hasten the desired result. When Christian 
rulers shall have advanced so far in the sciences of philanthropy, 
justice, and religion, as to perceive, that the chief of a band of 
pirates, and the chief of an: ition, stand on equal ground, as to a 
right to authorize maritime depredation, they will soon see, that 
the whole system of war, as usually practised, is but a system of 
injustice, robbery, and homicide, and that hatred and love are 
not more opposed to each other, than the spirit of war and the 
spirit of the Gospel. 


—>——. 


LETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN, BY CAPTAIN THRUSH. 


Many of our readers have seen the “ Letter to the King, by 
Thomas ‘l'brush, on resigning his office as a Captain in the Brit- 
ish Navy.” The editor of the Friend of Peace gratefully ac- 
knowledges, that he has received from Captain Thrush his pam- 
phlet, entitled * Observations on the Causes and Evils of War; 
its Unlawfulness; and the Means and Certainty of its Extinction, 
in a Series of Letters addressed to a Friend.” On examining the 
pamphlet it appears, that the “ Friend” was a clergyman of the 
Established Church, who had written to Captain Thrush, and had 
also given his consent that the Captain should answer “ through 
the medium of the press.” The letters are six in number. 
“J. Introductory; II. On the alleged causes of war; III. On 
the real causes of war; IV. On the physical evils of war; V. 
and VI. On the moral evils of war.” These Letters display the 
amiable spirit and intelligence which characterized the “ Letter 
to the King.” As the author did not complete hiedesign in these 
Letters, encouragement was given of another pamphlet. It is 
intended in future Numbers to give more extracts from the Let- 
ters than we have room for in this, We shall, however, give a 
specimen of the spirit and style of the work from the “ Introducto- 
ry Leiter,” and we hope it will be read with attention by the 
ministers of the Gospel in our country. 

** One great end and view of Christ’s being sent into the world 
appears to have been, to establish the reign of universal peace 
and righteousness, ‘not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 

** The noble work which our Lord began, it is the duty of all 
Christians, as his servants, but more especially of Christian min- 
isters, as his ambassadors, to labor to accomplish. ‘ Forgetting 
those things which are behind,’ the past ages of gross darkness, 
they are to ‘reach forth to those things which are before,’ the 
establishment of the reign of Christ. Considering you and all 
Christian miuisters as husbandmen in the vineyard of peace, I 
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cannot offer you a more benevolent or apostolic wish, than that 
the Lord of the vineyard may enable you ‘to render him the 
fruits.’ If,my dear Sir, we ask, what fruits of ‘ peace on earth’ 
have the ministers of either the Greek, the Roman, or the Pro- 
testant churches to show to the Lord at his coming; the an- 
swer is, NONE; and that in all these churches men called Chris- 
tians have every where been slaughtering each other with a 
barbarity not exceeded by Mohammedans or Pagans; and the 
ministers of Christ have not only offered up prayers for the de- 
struction of their brethren, but on the altars of the Prince of 
peace have—following the practice of pagan Rome, hallowed the 
banners of war. Christi: ins, instead of ceasing to learn war, with 
a refinement exceeding thi it of pagans, erect “coll eges to instruct 
youth in the art and science of human destruction upon mathemat- 
ical and scientific principles; and Christian parents, at least many 
of them, instead of imbuing the minds of their children with 
pacific principles, are anxious to place them in those seminaries, 
as the high road to wealth and honor. They appear to forget 
that a reward of a more excellent nature is reserved for those 
who ‘ labor for peace.’ ” 

Is it not humiliating that a minister of the Gospel should have 
need to be told, by a man who has spent his days in nayal ser- 
vice, that war is inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of the 
Christian religion ? 


ied 


—<p>—- 


A JEW’S PROOF THAT JESUS WAS NOT THE MESSIAH. 


Ix September 1820, at Falmouth in England, a popular preach- 
er was about to deliver a sermon “ to promote the views of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews.” Prior to the meeting 
the following paper was affixed to the door of the church, where 
the meeting was to be held :— 

* Our Messiah, when he comes, will establish a system of mer- 
cy, and peace, and kindness upon earth ; while among you, Chris- 
tians, nothing but disputes, animosities, and cruelties mark your 
passage through the world. Possibly your religion sanctions 
these things; ours does not; for, with us, the goodness and be- 
neficence, alone, of the Mosaic laws, constitute their grand au- 
thority, and proc: 1im aloud their emanation from a good and be- 
neficent God. We want no better, we expect no better, until 
Messiah shall indeed come. Then, if the prophets of our sacred 
volume speak true, the conduct of man towards his fellows will 
be the reverse of what it is now. ‘Every man shall then sit 
under his own vine and under his figtree. Nation shall no longer 
lift up his sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more: but the leopard shall lie down with the kid; the wolf 
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and the lamb feed together, and a little child shall lead them !’ 
Has this happy period, this golden era of public peace and pri- 
vate love, ever yet been witnessed? Speak candidly, Christians ! 
has it once been seen through the lapse of 1800 years? Your 
brother in the dust. Zecuer Lacnorcan.” 

“ Tizrt 5823.” 


This remarkable paper was copied by Captain Thrush, into 
one of his Letters to a Clergyman. He says it is supposed to 
have been written “ by a Jew, resident in Falmouth.” 

Of all the arguments to prove that Jesus was not the predicted 
Messiah, perhaps there never was one more forcible than that 
which is now before us. That wars should cease and peace 
prevail under the reign of the Messiah, were events as clearly 
predicted, as his birth and ministry; but more than 1800 years 
have elapsed since the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, and yet the 
happy days of “ peace on earth” have not been witnessed! Nay, 
during a considerable portion of that period, the nations of Chris- 
tendom have been the most warlike of all the people on earth ; 
and they have not been surpassed by either Mahometans, Pagans, 
or Savages, in learning war, and in their love of military glory. 
Now what answer can be given to the argument of the Jew, 
which will not imply that people in general, who have called 
themselves Christians, have been either apostates from the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, or ignorant of its spirit and precepts ? 

The Jews who have not believed in Jesus, and have lived in 
expectation of a Messiah to come, have accounted for the long 
delay of his appearing, on the ground of their own transgres- 
sions, or the sins of their forefathers ; and surely Christians have 
no better ground than this, on which to account for the delay of 
the promised event, when “ the nations shall learn war no more.” 
During a great part of the 1800 years since the birth of Jesus, 
the Jews have been persecuted by Christians for their rejection 
of him as the Messiah. Yet this very conduct, and the wars of 
Christians with each other, and their wars with Pagans and Ma- 
hometans, have been a practical denial of the “ Lord that bought 
them,” or of the benign spirit of his religion, and perhaps more 
criminal in the sight of Heaven, than the unbelief of the Jews. 
Indeed such conduct on the part of Christians has had a direct 
tendency to confirm the Jews in their unbelief, and to prejudice 
the minds of Heathens and Mahometans against the Christian 
religion. The errors which justify war are fundamental ; for 
they discard the spirit of the Christiansystem. Strip Christianity 
of its distinguishing features, meekness, forbearance, love, and 
peace, and what have we remaining worthy of peculiar admira- 
tion or esteem? The Gospel indeed opens a way of pardon and 
salvation by Jesus Christ; but it promises these blessings to the 
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pure in heart, the meek, the merciful, and the peace-maker. It 
does not, like Paganism and Mahometanism, encourage the culti- 
vation and indulgence of the passions of hatred and strife, by 
promises of future glory and blessedness. Yet if the Jews, the 
Mahometans, and the Heathens, were to form their opinions of 
Christianity from the practice of Christian nations, the frequency 
of their wars, their expensive preparations for destroying one 
another, and the unbounded applauses which they give to military 
men; they would naturally suppose, that the Messiah was a re- 
nowned military chieftain, that the object of his mission was to 
perfect mankind in the science of human slaughter, and that the 
spirit of violence is the spirit of his religion! But when these 
unbelieving nations are told, that the Christian Messiah “came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” that he was “ meek 
and lowly of heart,” forbearing and forgiving, and that he re- 
quired all his disciples to be of the same spirit—not even render- 
ing evil for evil; what opinion must they form of Christian na- 
tions? Must they not regard them as the most deluded or the 
most hypocritical of all the human race? 


—<>—- 


REMARKABLE FACTS.» 


Deaths and Desertions —“ From a return lately presented to the 
House of Representatives, it appears that the number of deaths 
in the army of the United States for the last three years, ending 
the 30th of September last, was . - - . 

The number of desertions for the same time - 2541.” 


Total 3152. 

From this account it is very evident that American freemen, 
when subjected to military slavery, are apt to be discontented 
with their condition. Happy it will be for the world when this 
species of slavery shall have been abolished. If half our army 
die or desert in three years, the expense of recruiting must be 

reat. 

7 The Burmese War. The newspapers represent that of 4000 
European troops employed in this war, 1700 died in hospitals :— 
that the destruction of human life in the course of the war has been 
enormous; and that Mr. Hume has said in Parliament, * All this 
was for the liitle island of Charpourie, which produced not a far- 
thing of revenue—and for the plunder of an individual belonging 
to one of the British boats, by a native whom the government of 
Arracan were as anxious to hang as the British were !” 

Reflecting on the course pursued by Britain in India, reminded 
me of what has been said by one of our countrymen of the Ro- 
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mans :—‘“* The Romans commenced their career as robbers, and 
when they rose from their petty villany of a single murder to the 
splendid heroism of slaughtering millions, they continued the 
same policy, enlarged from the plunder of a neighboring village 
to the aggrandizement of their empire by the subjection of 
Kingdoms.” Tudor’s Letters on the Kastern States. 

We are grieved to find that such remarks are applicabie to the 
people who have inhabited the country of our ancestors; and, 
prior to the Burmese war, we had hoped that the ancient policy 
had been abandoned by the government of that favored land. 
The robber policy ultimately ruined the Roman empire; and 
should it much longer be persisted in by Britain, it will unques- 
tionably ruin her empire in India, if not in Europe and every 
part of the world. 

Gersau. Simonds, in his history of Switzerland, says, that Ger- 
sau existed four centuries as an independent sovereignty, and was 
then annexed to Schwytz; and that “ during the whole period of 
the republic of Gersau, no instance occurred of an individual 
punished for any crime.” 

Declarations of War. inthe 14th century, 167 Lords and Prin- 
ces combined for a war on Switzerland; and in the course of two 
days 67 distinct Declarations of war were received by the Swiss! 

Simonds. 

At that period, each Lord or Baron was supposed to have the 
right of waging war, just as an Emperor or King is supposed to 
possess such a right in our day; and the opinion in the former 
case was as well founded as in the latter. The progress of light 
has shown that a Nobleman has no more right to wage war than 
a peasant ; and it will hereafter show the same in regard to 
Kings and Emperors. 

Extraordinary Delusions. Between the years 1345 and 1349, 
‘**a frightful plague was sweeping away one third of the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland.”—* By a strange accumulation of wo the 
country was shaken by earthquakes of unexampled violence and 
duration.” —“ An active persecution of the Jews being supposed 
by many to be the best means of propitiating Providence, at Basle 
they were collected in a wooden building and burnt together ! 
At Zurich they met with the same fate.”—“* The Bernese indulg- 
ed in a whim of another sort; their magistrates, fancying that 
war might be a happy diversion to the plague and earthquakes, 
invaded their neighbors of the Simmenthal, and effected a per- 
manent conquest of the country.” Simonds. 

Execution of Dr. Dodd. “ Poor Dodd was put to death yester- 
day, in opposition to the recommendation of the jury—the peti- 
tion of the city of London, and a subsequent petition signed by 
three and twenty thousand hands. Surely the voice of the public 
when it calls so loudly, and calls only for mercy, ought to be 
heard.” Dr. Johnson's Letter to Boswell, June 28, 1777. 
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Dr. Dodd was executed for forgery; but, having been a popu- 
lar clergyman, great exertions were made to save his life. The 
opinion of Dr. Johnsen, that the voice of the public, calling so 
loudly for mercy, ought to have been heard, was probably cor- 
rect. But if the life of one man, when exposed to be cut off for 
the crime of forgery, should excite such interest, and call forth 
petitions from so many thousand persons, what should be the feel- 
ings and the exertions of a people to prevent a declaration of 
war between two nations, by which hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocent people may be exposed to perish! And if a king may be 
blamed for not listening to the calls for mercy in a case like that 
of Dr. Dodd, what shall be said of him when wantonly involving 
whole nations in the calamities of war! In the black catalogue 
of human crimes there is perhaps no other so great as this, or 
which deserves more universal reprobation. 

Anecdote of Burleigh and Essex. After the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, her ministers 
were divided on the question, whether to accept propositions for 
peace, or to continue the war which had been so disastrons to 
Spain. The young Earl of Essex, still thirsting for military 
fame, urged with vehemence the maintenance of perpetual hos- 
tility. The aged Lord Burleigh was for peace ; he thought the 
King of Spain “ was now sufficiently humbled to render an ac- 
commodation safe and honorable. Wearied and disgusted at 
length with the violence of his young antagonist, the hoary min- 
ister in whom 






















‘ old experience did attain, 

To something like prophetic strain,’ 
drew forth a Prayer-book, and with awful significance pointed to 
the text— 

* Men of blood shall not live out half their days.’ 
But the clamor for war prevailed over the pleadings of hu- 
manity and prudence,” and before peace was restored, the omi- 
nous text was verified in the fate of Essex, for he was beheaded 
as a traitor. Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Let other “‘ men of blood” take warning. 





—>_—_ 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 








1. The American Journal of Education. This important work has been re- 
cently established in Boston, by T B. Wait & Son, underan editar who ap- 
pears to possess correct views of the power of education on the character of 
man, and of the importance of extending it on enlightened and humane 
principles. We anticipate aid from this work in the cause of peace ; for the 
more correct ideas of education shall be disseminated, the more the whole 
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system of war will become abhorrent. Dr. Johnson, in his conversations 
with Boswell, said, “ The discipline of a school is military.” This opinion 
accorded with what has been too common in schools to the present time. 
But one object of the “Journal of Education” is, to render the discipline of 
schools humane and parental. Should this object be attained, it will have a 
salutary influence on the general character of society, and render military 
discipline odious, wherever it may be exercised. 

2. “ Essays on Peace and War.” A small volume with this title, “ by Phi- 
lanthropos,” has been published in Portland, and is for sale in Boston. This 
is a very valuable production, and deserves the serious attention of all who 
wish the peace of the world. . 

3. The legislature of Alabama has passed a law for the suppression of duel- 
ing ; also, an act prohibiting further licenses for gambling houses. 

4. Col. Smith of Virginia, a Revolutionary officer, died, it is said, “ about 
the 20th of February, leaving directions in his will, for the emancipation of 
all his slaves, 70 or 80 in number, bequeathing 5 or 6000 dollars to defray 
the expense of transporting them to the African colony.” 

5. New Peace Societies. By the exertions of William Ladd, Esq. several 
new societies have been formed auxiliary to the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

In Portsmouth N. H. Feb 17th, a Society was formed. N. A. Haven, Esq. 
Jun , President ; Andrew Halliburton, Esq. Secretary. 

Another in Newburyport, Mass. Hon. D. A Tyng, President; Dr. Nathan 
Noyes, Jun. Ist Vice President ; Richard Pike, Esq. 2d Vice President; and 
E. Stone, Esq. Secretary. 

A third was formed in Exeter, N. H. Feb. 27. Hon. J. T. Gilman, Presi- 
dent ; Hon. George Sullivan, Jun. Ist Vice President ; Col. John Rogers 2d 
Vice President ; Dr. Gorham, Secretary. 

Since the above dates, Mr. Ladd has formed a Society at Brunswick, Me. 
auxiliary to the Maine Peace Society. Jacob Abbot, John Perry, Joseph 
McKean, Esquires, Committee. 


News has just arrived that a Peace Society of 20 members has been organ- 
ized at Dorset, Vermont. Hon. John Underhill, President ; Gordon B. South- 
ard, Secretary. 


NOTICES, 


Tae Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars @ 
hondred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, and at 
the Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N.B. The Treasurer of M. P S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subserip- 
tions, at. No. 81 Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired to make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 
closed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, and he will 
return receipts. 
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Vol. IV.....No. LX, 


THOUGHTS ON WAR AS A DIVINE JUDGMENT. 


As the Sacred Oracles teach us to regard war as a judg- 
ment of God, by which he punishes guilty nations, some good 
people have inferred that wars must be necessary for that 
purpose, till a general reformation shall have been effected, or 
until men shall cease to be depraved. This seems to be the 
sentiment of the Hon. John Jay, in the following paragraph of 
the letter to the Editor of this work, which was published 
Vol. I. No. XI. 


“ Until the Gospel shall have extensively corrected the heredi- 
tary depravity of mankind, the wickedness resulting from it will, 
in my opinion, continue to produce national sins and national 
punishments; and, by causing unjust wars and other culpable 
practices, to render just wars occasionally indispensable.” 


Many other good men have doubtless been of the same 
opinion. But it should be understood and remembered, that 
war is not merely the effect of “ depravity,” but a cause of 
‘‘ depravity,” and one of the principal causes of its dreadful 
prevalence and extent. Hence it is, that war, as well as 
** depravity,” becomes “hereditary” among men. One con- 
test sows the seeds of another, and by constant preparations 
for war, and gloryings in those which are past, these seeds are 
made to vegetate, and to bring forth another harvest of Divine 
judgments. How, then, is the Gospel to “ correct the heredi- 
tary depravity of men,” while its professed friends continue to 
plead that “unjust wars and other culpable practices will ren- 
der just wars occasionally indispensable ! ” 

As all the laws of nature and providence are established by 
God, those calamities, which are the natural fruits of vice, are 
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as properly Divine judgments, as those which are produced 
by miraculous agency. The gambler, who first ruins himself 
and his family, and then commits suicide—and the drunkard, 
who by a course of intemperance brings on himself disease 
and untimely death, as really perish by Divine judgments, as 
did Nadab and Abihu, or Annanias and Sapphira. 

The fatal effects of duelling are as properly judgments of 
God on guilty individuals, as wars are on guilty nations; and 
we may as rationally plead, that just duelling may be “ ren- 
dered occasionally indispensable” by unjust duelling and 
other culpable practices, as to talk in this manner in favour of 
war. In truth, duelling is as necessary as public war; and it 
is in all respects as defensible, and in many respects less 
criminal. What there is of necessity in either case, results 
from detestable principles, passions, and popular means of 
excitement. Let a reformation in these be effected, and both 
practices will become the abhorrence of the world. 

The principles adopted, the feelings indulged, and the 
course pursued by the duellist, tend to his destruction. They 
expose him to fatal combats, and to the judgments of Heaven. 
Duellists adopt the principle, that it is honorable in gentlemen 
to settle their disputes by weapons of death. The feelings 
requisite for murderous combat, they cherish by preparatory 
training, by wearing arms, and by familiarizing to their minds 
the work of bloodshed. When a numerous class in any com- 
munity take such ground. in relation to each other, what can 
be more obvious than that their lives become endangered by 
the very means which they adopt for their own defence and 
security ? or what can be more reasonable than to expect that 
many of them will perish by each other’s hands? or what 
more just in God than that he should connect calamity and 
death with such flagrant disregard to his precepts ? 

In like manner the Divine judgments of war are brought on 
warring nations. These nations adopt the principle, that war 
is a glorious mode of settling national disputes ; they culti- 
vate and cherish the passions of war, by exulting in those that 
are past, and by preparing for future hostilities. In this course 
of proceeding, wars frequently become as inevitable to nations, 
as private combats are to duellists. In each'case, the calami- 
ties which follow are both the natural effects of the course 
pursued, and just displays of the anger of Heaven. 

Sometimes in duels, and generally in public wars, the judg- 
ments of the Lord fall heavily on both parties ; and often the 
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party least blameable in that particular quarrel endures the 
greater share in the calamities of the conflict. Consequently, 
the result of a duel or a war affords no proof, as to which of 
the parties had been the more guilty. But the judgments 
executed by God in the calamitous effects of duels and wars, 
afford sufficient evidence of the madness, the barbarity, and 
the wickedness of men, in resorting to such tribunals for the 
adjustment of their differences. 

From these remarks important questions naturally occur: 

How can a gentleman best secure himself and his sons from 
falling by the judgments of God in duels? And how can a 
nation best secure itself against the judgments of war? 

In answer to the first question, it may be safely said; that 
the duellist has no reason to expect that he and his children 
will escape the judgments of God by cultivating the principles 
and the spirit of duelling, by boasting of former feats and 
successes, or by becoming greater adepts in the art. For the 
more he pursues such a course, the more probable it is that 
he or his children will perish in combat, and that great 
affliction will be brought on his family. On the contrary, if 
he would secure himself and his family from such judgments, 
let him renounce the murderous principles of duelling, and 
cultivate the *‘ meek and quiet spirit;” instead of learning 
the art of duelling, let him learn the art of peace,—and teach 
his children to do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly before 
God,—and to ahhor the spirit and practice of duelling. By 
pursuing this course, any man may secure himself, 
probably his children, from falling by the judgment of the 
Lord in a duel. 

The answer to the first question is applicable to the second. 
A nation cannot reasonably hope to escape the calamities of 
war by cultivating its principles and spirit; but as soon as a 
people shall have openly renounced the principles of war, and 
adopted the principles of peace, they will be as secure against 
the judgments of war, as the Quakers are against the judg- 
ments of duelling,—or as honest and temperate men are 
against the judgments inflicted on gamblers and drunkards. 

A man who was in the habit of making too free a use of 
strong liquors, being about to open a tavern, was cautioned in 
respect to the dangers to which he and his sons would be ex- 
posed by this measure. In reply, he expressed the opinion, 
that children brought up in a tavern, and accustomed when 
young to the use of ardent spirits, were less likely than others 
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to be ruined by intemperance. Duellists and warring nations 
seem to have acted on a similar principle. Hence destruction 
and misery are in their ways. 


THE BEST MAN. 


In the “ Recollections” of the Rev. Timothy Flint, we 
have the following account of a race of men, seen by hiin on 
the banks of the Mississippi. 


“ They arrogate to themselves the finish and entireness of the 
Mississippi character, of which they aver the Kentuckians have 
but a part. They claim to be the genuine and original breed, 
compounded of the horse, alligator, and snapping-turtte. In their 
new and ‘strange curses,’ you find new features of atrocity— 
a race of men placed on the extreme limits of order and civili- 
zation. I heard them on the bank entering into the details 
of their horrible battles, in which they talked with a disgusting 
familiarity about mutilation, as a common result of their combats. 
Indeed I saw more than one man who wanted an eye, and ascer- 
tained that | was now in the region of gouging. 1 heard them 
speaking of a tall, profane, barbarous, ruffian-like looking man, 
and they emphatically pronounced him the ‘best’ man in the 
settlement. I found, on further inquiry, that the best man was 


understood to be the best fighter—he who had beaten, or, in the 
Kentucky phrase, had ‘ whipped’ all the rest.” 


Astonishing barbarity! What! can rational beings exult in 
their “horrible battles’ with the fist—in “ mutilation,” or 
“* souging ” out each other’s eyes,—and give the name of the 
“Best MAN” to the “ best fighter!” Hark! what do I hear? 
A voice saying unto me— 

“Think ye that these Mississippians are sinners and barba- 
rians above all other men? I tell you, nay. There are several 
classes of men who surpass them in atrocious cruelties and 
mischiefs. Think of your self-styled ‘ gentlemen of honor,” 
who, for trivial offences, can blow out each other’s brains, or 
plunge their swords into each other’s hearts !—who can talk 
over these deeds of murder with a ‘ disgusting familiarity ’— 
and can give the name of the ‘ Best Man’ to the ‘best shot.’ 

“Think, too, of your highwaymen, your privateersmen, and 
your bucaniers. Each oi these classes of men can exult in 
deeds more atrocious than ‘ mutilation’ or ‘ gouging.’ They 
equal, if not surpass the ‘ gentlemen of honor,’ both in their 
atrocities and their exultations. 
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“There is still another class of men far exceeding in num- 
bers all that have yet been named—exceeding them, too, in 
the magnitude of their crimes and mischiefs. Think of the 
millions of men, trained and employed by governments, on 
lands or seas, for the purposes of robbery, devastation, and 
death. With what pride and pleasure they can talk—not 
merely of ‘ mutilation as a common result of their combats,’ 
but of the thousands and tens of thousands of brethren slain,— 
of spacious fields covered with the dead, the dying, and the 
wounded—of many hundreds in ships of war blown into the 
air, sunk in the depths of the ocean, or lying dead or wounded 
on the decks or in the holds of ships—of towns besieged and 
sacked, and of provinces ravaged and desolated, and the mis- 
erable inhabitants put to the sword, or driven from their habi- 
tations, and reduced to beggary! For such horrible deeds, the 
perpetrators expect more praise than men are accustomed to 
give for the most extraordinary works of benevolence. Nor 
are they disappointed; for men, calling themselves Christians, 
unite in myriads to extol these deeds of murder, rapine, 
cruelty, and horror—and in eulogizing him as the ‘ Best Man,’ 
who has surpassed all his competitors in sanguinary feats ! 

“You seemed to be astonished that any tribe of men was 
found so inhuman as to glory in the miseries they had inflicted 
in pugilistic combats ; but you now see, that the same barba- 
rous feeling is common to every clan of fighters, from the 
Mississippian gougers, through the several tribes of retail 
murderers, up to the government or wholesale butchers of 
mankind. And, however ‘ profane, barbarous, or ruffian- 
like’ a man may be, he is sure of glory, if he is but the ‘best 
fighter!’ Such is the barbarity of the Christian world in this 
enlightened age!” 

The voice paused ; I blushed and wept, but could not utter 
a word of contradiction or apology. 

In the same region where men can glory in gouging, duelling 
is also popular and prevalent. The writer of the ‘ Recollec- 
tions” says, “The duels that occur here, compared with 
those that occur in New England, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, are as a hundred to one.” But why does pugilistic 
gouging and duelling occur more frequently in the Mississippi 
region, than in New England? Because they are more en- 
couraged by public opinion; because the people are less 
civilized, and ‘less under the influence of humane and benevo- 
lent principles. Jn New England, the Mississippi “ Bést 
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Man” would be regarded as a kind of devil incarnate. This 
conduct, instead of being applauded, would te regarded with 
horror. For one display of his dexterity in gouging, he would 
probably be compelled to flee from New England, or be con- 
fined in a state prison. 

It may be said, that the Mississippi pugilists might, if they 
would, settle their quarrels without resorting to the fisty-cuff 
tribunal, or mutilating one another. This is very true; but 
not more so, than that duellists might settle their disputes 
without the more fatal resort to the pistol or the sword. Nor 
is it more true, than, that the rulers of nations could settle 
their differences without a resort to public war—a tribunal far 
more unjust and barbarous than either of the other. Each of 
these practices becomes necessary by the influence of opinion 
on the several classes of persons concerned. Let these savage 
and ferocious opinions be corrected, and let humane and 
benevolent sentinents be duly cultivated; then war and 
duelling will become’ as detestable throughout the world, as 
gouging now is to the Cliristians of New England. 


REVIEW OF THE ABOLITION OF BARONIAL WARS. 


For many centuries, the Barons of Europe claimed a right 
to wage war on each other, as the monarchs have done in later 
ages. Their hostilities were denominated private wars, to 
distinguish them from the wars of emperors and kings. Like 
the great planters of our Southern States, each Baron had 
under him a great number of vassals or peasants. When a 
Baron made war, all his vassals and all his relations were held 
as bound to aid him; and they were all exposed to the horrors 
of the conflict. Before these wars were abolished, they be- 
came so frequent and fatal, that they threatened the depopt- 
lation of Europe. It is worthy of particular notice, that while 
this custom prevailed, “none but gentlemen or persons of 
noble birth had the right of private war.” Other people 
settled their disputes without an appeal to the sword, or if any 
of them imitated the atrocious example of the nobility, they 
were of course regarded as murderers. Yet when the right 
of the Barons to wage such wars came to be questioned, they 
defended it as a “ natural right,” and complained of all at- 
tempts to wrest it from them. Yet the progress of light even- 
tually abolished this formidable, long continued, and horrid 
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institution,—and placed the Barons on a level with other men, 
as to the right of making war. 

Various means had been in operation to abolish this custom ; 
but, says Dr. Robertson, “ about the beginning of the ninth 
century, Charlemagne struck at the root of the evil. The 
church, too, found it necessary to interpose. Several kings 
exerted what power they had to put an end to the practice. 
Associations and leagues were formed for the preservation of 
peace ; but the final and perpetual abolition of private war 
was not accomplished until A. D. 1495. That barbarous and 
pernicious privilege, which the nobles had so long possessed, 
was then declared to be incompatible with the happiness and 
existence of society.” History of Charles V. 

It is proper here to observe, that these private wars of the 
nobles were entirely distinct from the duel or judicial combat; 
and that, of all the customs recorded in history, no other ap- 
proaches so near to that of the public wars of governments, as 
the one which has now been named. It may, therefore, be 
useful to observe the grounds we have to expect, that public 
war may also be abolished. 

We have seen, that in those dark ages, all the relations, the 
vassals, and dependants of the Barons were involved in their 
quarrels, and thus exposed to death or ruin. It is now per- 
ceived, that it was very unjust thus to expose the. lives of 
innocent people, by the contests of the Noblemen. May we 
not then hope, that the time is near, when it will be as clearly 
seen to be unjust, to expose the happiness and lives of two 

nations of people in the quarrels of their princes or rulers ? 

Although for many ages it was admitted that Noblemen had 
a right to make war on each other, yet, now, public opinion 
positively denies that right, and places the Nobleman, in this 
respect, on a level with the private citizen. Since this revolu- 
tion was effected, it has been found, that the nobility can settle 
their disputes without resorting to such barbarous conflicts, or 
involving innocent people in their quarrels. May we not, then, 
anticipate a day when the progress of light will place kings 
and emperors on a level with the nobles, as to the right of 
waging war,—and show, that they, too, can settle their con- 
troversies without a resort to the sword ? 

For the abolition of baronial wars, “the church,” that is, 
the clergy, made great exertions; and unquestionably had great 
influence to bring about the event. This was a noble exertion 
ef clerical influence. May we not, then, expect similar aid in 
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the attempt to abolish the more destructive wars of kings and 
nations? A more glorious and important object never engaged 
the attention of ministers of the Gospel, in any age, or in any 
country. 

While the catholic clergy were engaged for the abolition of 
private war, “ associations and leagues were formed for the 
preservation of peace,” and in aid of the glorious enterprise, 
Here we have a successful example to encourage the forma- 
tion of peace societies, and to excite those which have been 
formed to the most vigorous exertions. 

Emperors and kings also exerted their powers to put an end 
to baronial wars. How justly and gloriously might this con- 
duct be retaliated or rewarded, by a union of all the nobles 
and great men of the world, to abolish the wars of kings and 
nations. The abolition of private war was of great advantage 
to the nobility of Europe, though they for a long time opposed 
it. They have been in a far more safe condition than they 
were while exposed to settle their disputes by war. Kings 
would derive equal advaniages, should public opinion take 
from them their imaginary right of waging war, and subject 
them to the laws of justice, peace, and civilization. And who 
can estimate the immense advantage which such an event 
would be to the nations of the world! Then all their revenues 
might be devoted to the advancement of public happiness. 

As it was possible, by such exertions as have been named, 
to effect so great a change in public opinion, as to take from 
the feudal Barons,—and that to their own advantage,—what 
had been for so many centuries regarded as a natural right, 
and to put an end to a description of hostilities so much re- 
sembling the wars of princes; there remains no ground to 
doubt, that the latter custom may also be abolished and ex- 
ploded, as one of the pernicious productions of barbarism, 
which withers in the sunshine of the Gospel. Let public 
opinion, then, be enlightened, and it will pronoynce the same 
doom on public war that it formerly did on private, and 
“ declare it to be incompatible with the happiness of society.” 


THE HONEST MURDERER AND PETER THE GREAT. 


To illustrate the character of Peter the Great, the consul, 
Eustaphieve, has recorded many interesting anecdotes ; one 
of which we shall present to our readers. Peter had been 
accused of cruelty in the punishments he caused to be in- 
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flicted. His eulogist has mentioned many acts of clemency, 
and represents the monarch as not implacable, except in re- 
gard to murderers, and he records one instance, in which a 
murderer was pardoned. The following paragraphs will show 


something of the opinion of the writer, and of the character of 
the sovereign. 


“| have further to observe, that this unrelenting justice of 
Peter was chiefly exercised towards murderers; as criminals not 
of this description were frequently spared, and more than once 
forgiven by a general pardon throughout the empire. There is, 
however, one case of murder excepted, which deserves to be 
noticed. 

“A fellow convicted of this dreadful crime, was confined in jail, 
and was to suffer death at the end of five days,—during which 
the holiday of St. Nicholas, the great saint and patron of Russia, 
was to be celebrated. ‘The prisoner sought Prince Romodanofsky, 
who, during the emperor’s absence, always personated his majes- 
ty; and entreated permission to go home for five days, to pass 
the holiday, and to take leave of his friends and relations; cailing 
the saint to witness, that at the end of that time he would return 
of his own accord, and resign himself to the executioner, as he 
was repentant, and would then be better prepared to die. The 
request was so singular, and the prince so struck with it, as to 
grant it upon his own responsibility. Peter hearing of it, took 
the prince to task, and even threatened to punish him for his 
credulity, in supposing a man, who was capable of committing 
murder, honest enough to keep his word, and shrink from perjury. 
However, at the expiration of the term, the prince triumphantly 
informed his majesty, that the prisoner had actually returned. 
Peter was astonished, went himself to question the man, and be- 
ing satisfied that he came with a full knowledge of his fate, once 
in his life deviated from his practice, by forgiving this murderer, 
and causing him to be enlisted in one of the Siberian regiments.” 
Notes, p. 226. 


It is not improbable that this “ fellow” had as much cause 
for killing his neighbor, as princes generally have for making 
war on each other? Why then should Peter have doubted 
whether a “murderer” could possess integrity enough to keep 
his word, when his life was at stake? Did he judge this man 
by what he knew of other warmakers? It is not wonderful, 
that Peter accepted of this “ murderer” as a soldier; for 
military commanders have long understood, that murderers, 


pirates, and highwaymen are among the bravest of men 
for war. 


Vol. IV. No. 9. 34 

































































































































Battle of the Secretary and the Senator. 


BATTLE OF THE SECRETARY AND THE SENATOR, 


Tue escent of April, 1826, will long be memorable in the 
annals of our country, as the day on which was fought the 
battle of the Secretary or Srate and a Virginian Senator 
er THE Unitep States. To many. this combat has been an 
occasion of deep regret, on account of the reproach it has 
brought on the whole nation; and some, as I am credibly in- 
formed, have regretted, that so much powder and ball have 
been expended without freeing the country from the danger of 
further disgrace by the combats of these public men. Such 
regrets, however, have probably been indulged without suspect- 
ing that these duellists were the unhappy victims of mental 
derangement. But, in this enlightened age, suicide is gener- 
ally imputed to insanity,—and it is time to inquire, whether 
duelling ought not to be attributed to the same cause. Should 
this hy pothesis be supported and admitted, it will go far to 
wipe away the supposed reproach, which the late duel has 
brought on our country; and the combatants may then be 
regarded as objects of compassion rather than censure. 

In writing on the “ Diseases of the Mind,” Dr. Rush gave 
it as his opinion, that mental derangement is sometimes so 
partial, that a man is insane on one point only. Hence, we 
may infer, that a duellist, who appears of sound mind, except 
in regard to the right and the honor of duclling, may on this 
subject be perfectly i insane. Here it may be asked with con- 
fidence, what man, if not insane, would ever think of appealing 
to such a senseless tribunal as a loaded pistol, to determine 
whether he is a more honorable man, or a greater villain, 
than his antagonist? It is now well understood, that this tribu- 
nal oftener takes the life of the more innocent, than the more 
guilty, of those who resort to it for justice or for honor. Who, 
then, of sane mind would put his life in jeopardy, and incur 
the guilt of intentional homicide, by making such a Gothic 
and senseless appeal ? 

It is needless here to state all that might be said to prove, 
that the Secretary and the Senator were ‘the subjects of men- 
tal alienation, in their lamented duel. If it can be clearly 
shown, that such must have been the case with Mr. Clay, the 
friends of Mr Randolph may find it easy to apologize for him 
on the same ground. 

About a year prior to his recent battle, the Secretary pub- 
lished his sentiments on duelling, and denounced it as a 
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“ pernicious practice,—condemned by the judgment and the 
philosophy of every thinking mind.” He even gave it as his 
opinion, that “ aL ought to uaite in its unqualified proscrip- 
tion.” Now let these sentiments be honestly compared with 
his late conduct in challenging and fighting Mr. Randolph ; 
and who can deny that the evidence of madness is sufficient 
to satisfy any impartial jury ! ? Are we to suppose that the 
Secretary of State is so utterly devoid of principle, that he, in - 
his senses, would sanction, by his own example, a “ pernicious 
practice,” contrary to the ‘avowed convictions of his own mind ! 
Were he indeed such an unprincipled man, what confidence 
could be placed in him? and what reason should we all have 
to be thankful, that he did not obtain the presidency of the 
United States! 

As there seems to be no other alternative in the case, we 
must impute the duel, on the part of the Secretary, to a defect 
of principle, or to intellectual derangement; and I am most 
happy when disposed to give as favorable a construction to the 
questionable conduct of my fellow men, as the circumstances 
of the case will justify. As in suicide, so in duelling, the sup- 
position of insanity involves the least reproach, and excites the 
most pity. Yet, on this supposition, I am aware, that the in- 
quiry will naturally arise—What should be done to save duel- 
lists from destroying one another? But when their disease shall 
be better understood, the proper remedies and restraints will 
be more obvious. It is pretty clear, that penal laws have been 
of little use as preventives of duelling. Such laws are treated 
by duellists as they are by other insane people. Perhaps 
Hospitals for the Insane will be found more efficacious ; and 
experience has shown, that the insane are more easily gov- 
erned by kindness, than by harshness and severity. 

The humane and charitable hypothesis of insanity, should 
perhaps be extended not only to duellists, but to warmaking 
rulers, aud to all who glory in shedding human blood. “This 
article may now be closed by some pertinent lines from Beck’s 
“‘ Age of Frivolity.” 


“* Such furies should, like madmen, be confined, 

Or snappish curs, chained up from all mankind; 

Or Europe might these testy spirits haste, 

To challenge tigers on some desert waste— 

There might their prowess do the world séme good, 
By slaughtering their own likeness—heasts of blood !° 
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“He is no proper man to wear a sword, 
Who rages like a demon at a word; 
He is no gentleman, who cannot bear 
A wise rebuke, but he must war declare ; 

He no philosopher, who cannot cool 

His reason, when insulted by a fool ; 

He is no wise man, who would throw away 

A life, in some ridiculous affray ; 

He is no christian, who cannot forgive 

A fellow-worm, nor let the offender live ; 

He no good subject, who would madly break 

The laws of God and man, for vengeance sake ; 

He no good husband, brother, parent, friend, 

Who rashly all relationship would end ;— 

Who life’s endearing ties would all divide, 

To please his anger, or support his pride ; 

He is no hero, who cannot sustain 

The world’s contempt, and scorn that world again ; 
Frail is that honor, little worth our care, 

That withers at a touch of blighting air ; 

Weak is that man, oppressed with basest fear, 

Who kills—or dies, lest Custom’s slaves should sneer.” 


The author of “The Age of Frivolity ”’ seems not to have 
clearly understood, that duelling is the effect of insanity ; and 
as there may be some duellists who will reject this hypothesis, 
they may perhaps profit by applying to themselves the remarks 
and reproofs of the poet. 

N. B. Since writing the preceding paragraphs, it has 
occurred to me, that some may attempt to invalidate the 
apology for the Secretary, by observing, that, in the letter in 
which he published his sentiments on duelling, he intimated a 
possibility that he might again be engaged in that “ pernicious 
practice.” But there are two hypotheses for accounting for this 
fact. He might be conscious of a want of moral principle to 
secure him from violating his own conscience ; or he might be 
aware, that, on former occasions, he had been the subject of 
insanity, and, therefore, feared a return of the disease. The 
latter is the more charitable supposition ; and, if correct, it 
rather supports than invalidates the argument in favor of 
derangement. To a man of religious and humane feelings, 
who had in former years been so deranged as to attempt to 
kill one and another of his fellow men, what could be more 
natural in speaking on this affair, than to intimate his fears, 


that he might again be the subject of such dreadful paroxysms 
of insanity ? 
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SUWARROW SURNAMED THE BUTCHER. 


Waite the Russians were at war with the Turks, “the 
town of Ismuilow had resisted seven months; in November, 
Potemkin ordered Suwarrow to take it at all events. He 
marched with the greatest celerity, notwithstanding the rigor 
of the season. On the third day after his arrival, he assembled 
his soldiers, and said to them, ‘Vo quarter, provisions are 
dear!’ The attack was made; the Russians were twice re- 
pulsed; the third time they penetrated into the town—into 
the houses—into the mosques.—and put all to the sword. 
Twenty-thousand Turks perished on that day, and occasioned 
the Russian General to be surnamed The Butcher.” 

Biographie Moderne—Article Suwarrow. 

Here we may contemplate the genuine effects of a military 
education, and a life devoted to war. By such feats Suwar- 
row acquired military fame. His enemies might surname him 
“‘ The Butcher;” but bis ferocious deeds were blazoned as 
glorious in the Russian empire, and perhaps through the 
greater part of Europe. 

“No quarter, provisions are dear!” What should be 
thought of the monster, who, for such a reason, could order 
the indiscriminate butchery of twenty thousand people—men, 
women, and children! Perhaps, however, Suwarrow was not 
by nature more ferocious or inhuman than a Penn or a Howard. 
He possessed great fortitude, energy, and activity of character, 
and so did they. Had due care been taken in his education, 
to imbue his mind with humane and benevolent sentiments, he 
might have been renowned as a Philanthropist, and not as a 
military “ Butcher.” The same may be said of all the re- 
nowned conquerors and butchers of our race. 

A military education, and the glory which has been given 
to war achievements, will account for the military destruction 
which has filled every quarter of the globe with “ mourning, 
lamentation, and wo.” Yet such is the blindness of men, even 
in this enlightened age, that myriads are trained from their 
youth to be destroyers of their fellow men! Perhaps a number 
of the energetic young men in our military schools, though 
naturally of amiable dispositions, may hereafter become Suwar- 
rows in ferocity and guilt; and, when about te engage in battle, 
they may exclaim to their soldiers, “‘ No quarter, provisions 


are dear!” They, too, may boast of their twenty thousand 
slain ! 
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Let Christian parents, who are educating their sons for war, 
but anticipate the possibility of such results, and what must be 
their feelings! Do I hear the mother exclaim—Is my son a 
dog, that he should become such a monster! Perhaps, my 
friend, there was a time when Suwarrow’s mother had as 
much confidence in her son as you have in yours ; but this did 
not save him from being “surnamed The Butcher.” It may 
be unknown to you, yet it may be a fact, that, your son has 
already advanced so far in a military education, that he would 
deem it an honor to kill a companion in a duel, though this 
might deprive two affectionate parents of an only son, fill them 
with deep distress, and bring them down with sorrow to the 
grave. If such things are done by him in his youth, he may 
at no very distant period be surnamed Suwarrow. 


REMARKABLE FACTS RELATING TO THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


In the “ Appendix” to a “Journal of a Tour around 
Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwich Islands,” we have a 
remarkable account of what has occurred in the Society 
Islands, given by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, who had been for six 
years a missionary among the people of those islands, and 
who recently visited our New England States. The following 
paragraphs are an abridgment of his account. 


FORMER CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE INHABITANTS. 


Their Domestic and Social State. For domestic happiness, their 
language contained pot a symbol of it. Of it they had not an idea, 

Infants were murdered without reluctance, and without re- 
morse; and generally by their parents or other near relations. 
The elder missionaries believed, that two thirds of the children 
were thus sent from the world, by the hand of violence in the 
morning of life. 

If parents were cruel to their children, children were also cruel 
to their parents. When the parent was old, decrepit, sick, and 
helpless, they would sometimes build a booth not far from the 
house, place him in it, give him a small portion of provisions, 
and never go near him again. Of course he soon died. 

There was no mutual confidence. No man knew whom to 
trust; for the fountains of domestic and social affection were 
poisoned, and the rights of others were disregarded. 

Indeed human life was held as of little value. Many died by 
open violence; many by secret poison. It was even a general 
opinion among the natives, that none died a natural death! 
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Their government was in the highest degree despotic and tyran- 
nical. The king of the Islands, and the chiefs of the several 
districts, had full power over the property and lives of their 
vassals. 

Their wars were carried on both by sea and land. Their cus- 
tom by sea was as follows: Forty or fifty large canoes, lashed 
together with strong cords, so that none might desert, and filled 
with warriors, were rowed out to meet as many more, prepared 
in a similar manner for the contest. As the two parties ap- 
proached, the battle was begun with slings and stones; when 
they came nearer, spears and javelins were “used ; and when they 
closed, they fought with ‘clubs. In many cases, the vanquished 
party has been wholly destroyed, the victor carrying the work of 
death from one end of the line to the other. Their wars on land 
were even more bloody ; for besides making all possible slaughter 
of the vanquished on the field of contest, and relentlessly pursuing 
the fugitives for weeks and months among the mountains; a re- 
served party of the victors, as soon as the battle was decided, 
rushed upon the defenceless villagers, and carried promiscuous 
slaughter among the women and children, the sick and aged ; or, 
if any were spared, it was for slavery, or for immolation upon 
the altars of the gods. The barbarity of these wars was dread- 
ful. Here, a warrior might be seen tossing little children and 
infants into the air, and catching them on the point of his spear, 
where they expired in agonies. There, another might be seen 
dragging in savage triumph, five or six lifeless children, by a 
cord, which had been passed successively through their heads, 
from ear to ear. Yonder, all covered with gore, another might 
be seen scooping with his hands, the blood from the gushing 
trunk of his decapitated foe, and drinking it with hideous exulta- 
tion. These wars were frequent. Scarcely a year passed with- 
out one or more. 

Their Religion. The only controlling principle, in their religion, 
was fear. ‘Their gods were confessedly evil, revengeful, and 
cruel, 


PRESENT CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE INHABITANTS. 


Their domestic and social state has undergone a radical change. 
Children are not only suffered to live, but are cherished with 
great tenderness, and nurtured with pious solicitude and care; 
and domestic happiness is well understood, and generally enjoyed, 
in all the islands. 

To a considerable extent, the inhabitants have been gathered 
into villages, for the sake of the regular preaching of the Gospel. 

No less than twelve thousand, out of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, can read the word of God intelligibly ; considerable portions 
of which have been translated, printed, and circulated ; and three 
thousand children and adults are now in the schools. 
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Their government has received a salutary modification. It has 
been defined and limited by a constitution, and exists in the 
mildest patriarchal form. 

Their wars are eaded. The weapons of war are neglected and 
are perishing. Instead of guns, and powder, and ball, they seek 
for implements of husbandry, for clothing, for domestic utensils, 
for means of growing in knowledge and in grace. 

Their religion is peaceful and holy. It teaches to cultivate 
the virtues of penitence, and charity, and faith; to seek the hap- 
piness of each other, and of all men; to set lightly by the world ; 
to lay up treasure in heaven; to be holy, harmless, undefiled. 
By this religion the whole population is much influenced, though 
it is by no means presumed that all are truly pious. 


The opinion formerly entertained by these Islanders of their 
gods, as “evil, revengeful, and cruel,” may account for their 
horrid cruelties one to another. It can hardly be expected of 
any people, that they will aspire to be better than the gods 
they adore. Since these people were taught that God is love, 
and that he requires all his children to love one another, their 
wars have ceased, and they now live in amity. Such must 
be the natural effect of truly and understandingly embracing 
the Gospel. 

How then are we to account for the innumerable wars of 
Christian nations? They have not been faithfully instructed 
respecting the character of God, and the nature of his precepts. 
The ministers of religion have suffered the people to believe, 
that war is the road to glory,—that God can look down with 
complacency and see his children bravely hazard their lives in 
shedding each other’s blood,—that it is the duty of subjects to 
engage in war at the mere word of their rulers, however de- 
luded or wicked they may be,—and that those who lose their 
lives in battle, may expect heaven and eternal life for their 
horrid butcheries ! Heace, on each side of a contest, appeals 
are made to God for the justice of the cause—prayers for aid 
in the work of murder, and praises when success is granted. 
Had ministers duly understood the subject, and been truly 
faithful in showing the inconsistency of war with the character 
of God, and the requirements of the Gospel, it would have 
been impossible for war to have retained its popularity in 
Christendom. And should all the ministers of the various 
denominations unite for the object, and make due exertions, 
the abolition of war in Christendom might be effected in 
twenty years. 


Admonitory Jubilee. 


ADMONITORY JUBILEE. 


In A.D. 1572—“On Sunday, 24th of August, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, the horrible plot for exterminating the Protestants 
was executed. Seven hundred houses were pillaged, and five 
thous#fid persons perished in Paris.” “ The rage for slaughter 
spread from Paris to the Provinces; and, according to Sully, the 
number of Protestants massacred during eight days, over all the 
kingdom, amounted to seventy thousand !” 

“ For this horrible achievement a Jubilee was appointed at 
Paris, and solemn thanks was rendered to God, as though the 
sacrifice had been acceptable to him. 

** This massacre of the Protestants was considered as a fit 
subject of joy and triumph at Rome. The Pope and Cardinals 
instantly repaired to St. Mark’s, to thank God for so great a fa- 
vor conferred on the See of Rome, and appointed a Jubilee over 
the whole Christian world for the slaughter of the heretics of 
France.” —— Memoir of the French Protestants, see p. 8 to 16. 

In view of these facts we may remark the change and pro- 
gress of public opinion. When the dreadful slaughter of the 
Protestants of France occurred, such was the state of public 
opinion, that the event was deemed so glorious as to demand 
a universal Jubilee throughout the Christian world. But in 
this age perhaps no event recorded in history is thought of 
with more universal disapprobation and horror, not only b 
Protestants, but by Catholics. It is now seen that the King 
of France—all who combined with him in the sanguinary 
plot—ihe Pope, the Cardinals, and all who exulted in that 
scene of murder, must have been under the influence of 
strong delusions. 

These considerations should excite the people of all nations 
and all classes to be very cautious, in respect to engaging in 
sanguinary feats, or celebrating deeds of human slaughter.— 
In our age nothing has been more popular, or more celebrat- 
ed, than the destructive enterprises of war. Each country 
has justified its own wars, and exulted in its successes, as 
though war had been “ the chief end of man,” and the work 
of manslaughter the delight of heaven, and the: glory of hu- 
man nature. But we have seen that public opinion has been 
changed in regard to the massacre of the French Protes- 
tants ; it may “change in regard to public war; and those 
wars in which each nation has long gloried, may hereafter be 
viewed as the effects of popular delusion—be classed with 
the slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s day, and other scenes pro- 
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duced by the madness of persecution. To enlightened men 
of the present time, it seems wonderful, that violence, fire, 
and sword were ever thought of as proper means for enlight- 
ening the minds of men, for purifying the church, and _pro- 
moting its peace and unity. In a future day, not very distant, 
it may appear to posterity not less wonderful, that intelligent 
Christians, with the gospel in their hands, could ever resort 
to the sword, as an honorable mode of deciding national con- 


troversies, or glory in victories obtained by violence and hom- 
icide. 


CROWING. 


Excepting mankind, there are perhaps no animals more 
disposed to crow, and boast of their feats in war, than dung- 
hill cocks. When a victory is gained by one over another, 
the victor uniformly insults the vanquished, by crowing — 
Sometimes, after fighting a considerable time, one or both of 
the combatants show a willingness to separate, and gradually 
retire; then, if one of them crows, this occasions the battle 
to be renewed. Ihave seen a young cock, when nearly 
grown, gain a Victory over his sire. He crowed in triumph 
till the old cock was so enraged that he renewed the battle 
with such force as to come off conquerer, and to resume his 
place as chief of the haram. 1 have also seen a vanquished 
cock venture to crow before he was out of the hearing of the 
victor ; by this folly he brought on himself revenge and ad- 
ditional suffering. 

Men have various modes of crowing for the victories they 
gain over each other—all of which are repugnant to the spir- 
it of the christian religion, and are of an irritating and perni- 
cious tendency. ‘To show the natural effect of man-crowing, 
one instatee may be mentioned :— 

In the year 1798, Bernadotte, who is now King of Sweden, 
was sent by the French government on an embassy to Vienna, 
“ where he remained not long ; for the inhabitants having join- 
ed to celebrate a festival to show their joy at the warlike pre- 
parations of their volunteers, designed to combat the French, who 
the preceding year had menaced their city—Bernadotte, think- 
ing this anniversary an insult to his country, on the same day 
gave a festival in his own palace, in honor of the victories of 
the French arms, and planted on the outside the tri-colored ban- 
ner. The people of Vienna, exasperated, strove to compel him 
to remove the banner ; the palace was forced, and several guns 
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were fired. Shortly after Bernadotte quitted the country, throw- 
ing the whole blame on the baron de Thugot.”—Biographie 
Moderne—Article Brnnaporre. 


VIEWS OF THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


“If we look back on the history of Europe, we see how great 
a portion of the last two centuries her states have been at war 
for interests connected mainly with her feudal monarchies,— 
wars for particular dynasties,—wars to support or defeat particu- 
lar successions,—wars.to enlarge or curtail the dominions of par- 
ticular crowns,—wars to support or dissolve family alliances,— 
wars, in fine, to enforce or resist religious intolerance. What 
long and bloody chapters do these not fill in the history of Eu- 
ropean politics? Who does not see, and who does not rejoice to 
see, that America has a glorious chance of escaping at least 
these causes of contention? Who does not see, and who does 
not rejoice to see, that on this continent, under other forms of 
government, we have before us the noble hope of being able 
by the mere influence of civil liberty and religious toleration, 
to dry up these outpouring fountains of blood, and to extinguish 
these consuming fires of war. The general opinion of the age 
favors these hopes and these prospects. There is a growing 
disposition to treat the intercourse of nations more like the use- 
ful intercourse of friends. Philosophy—just views of national 
advantage, good sense, and the dictates of common religion and 
an increasing conviction that war is not the interest of the hu- 
man race—all concur to increase the interest created by this 
new accession to the list of nations.”"—Mr. Webster's Speech on 
the Panama Mission. 

The list of wars exhibited by Mr. Webster comprehends by 
far the greater part of all the wars of Christendom for ten cen- 
turies. But where is the man of enlightened sentiments in 
this age, who does not perceive that wars for such objects 
must be abhorrent in the sight of Heaven, repugnant to the 
spirit of christianity, and beneath the dignity of civilized men? 
Such, however, were the wars which were formerly deemed 
just and necessary, and in which the destroyers of our spe- 
cies acquired renown ! 

Such sentiments as are contained in the extract before us, 
boldly pronounced in the National Legislature, by a man of 
Mr. Webster’s standing and influence, can hardly fail of a sal- 
utary effect on the public mind, in this and in other countries. 
It is gratifying to see it thus forcibly announced that “ there 
is a growing disposition to treat the intercourse of nations 
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more like the useful intercourse of friends”—and “an in- 
creasing conviction that war is not the interest of the human 
race.” Should this “ disposition” and this “conviction” be 
duly cultivated by the statesmen and by the clergy of the sev- 
eral countries, there will be no occasion for miraculous agen- 
cy to effect the entire abolition of war. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


The present age is eminently distinguished by a zealous re- 
gard to the education of the rising generation. The advance 
which has been made within a few years, in this particular, is 
such as no philanthropist can contemplate without some delight- 
ful anticipations of the result. Intellectual culture, by general 
acknowledgment, is now better understood than at any former 
period. Nor has the moral and religious character of the com- 
munity been neglected, by those who are entrusted with the in- 
struction of youth, or by those who have given to it the patron- 
age of their wealth or their talents. It has been thought, and 
wisely too, that immeasurable importance should be attached 
to those impressions which are received inearly life. If these 
be such as accord with the requisitions of the Gospel, they prom- 
ise the most fortunate issue ; if otherwise, they too often prove 
but the germs of vice and ruin. Among these early impressions, 
it cannot be denied, that those derived from the usual course of 
classical study, occupy a conspicuous place. The following re- 
marks will therefore be confined to the moral influence of classic- 
al studies. 

In prosecution of this design, it will be necessary to consider 
the mythology of the Ancients, as respects its moral tendency. 

It is well known to all who are versed in history, or have any 
acquaintance with cldtsical works, that personal valour or martial 
enterprise was a great Divinity of ancient time. This received 
the willing homage of nations. The thirst of conquest and of 
glory was intimately connected with the causes which conspired 
to give immortality to Athens, Carthage and Rome. My pre- 
sent design leads me to inquire how far the coincidence in the 
spirit of ancient and modern times, in respect to this passion, is 
to be traced to the extended diffusion of those literary produc- 
tions, which so many ages ago impelled ambition to deeds of 
blood. The works of antiquity which exert upon us the most 
powerful influence are, Epic poetry, History and Biography. 
It is enough for this inquiry, that the effect of Epic poetry, 
alone, on the student, be considered. 

What then is the spirit with which an ardent youth converses 
early and familiarly with the two great Epic poets of antiqui- 
ty? It is said that in order to profit by the study of their wri- 
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tings, he must be pleased withthem. The advice given by the 
warmth of parental affection, or in the authoritative tone of in- 
struction, is, that he should not be a mechanical scholar, but 
catch the spirit of the author. Learn to glow with his zeal; 
imbibe his sentiments, that you may feel the whole force of his 
expressions. Rest not in the low attainments to which novices 
may rise, the arrangement of sentences necessary to grammati- 
cal sense, the propriety of imagery, or the treasuring of spec- 
ulative truth ; but aspire to nobler objects; seize the moral of 
the tale, penetrate into the depth of the author’s feeling, and 
by its irresistible force, be yourself borne away. This is the 
pathway of success and renown. And whenever the student ex- 
hibits these qualities to the highest perfection, he is regarded 
with the greatest delight. Parents and instructers are satisfied 
when they see his whole soul controlled by a passionate adher- 
ence to his favourite author. But after all, what is this mighty 
excitement—this spirit which all are willing to extol, and think 
it an honor to possess? As opposite as possible to the spirit 
of the gospel—as unlike it, as was Hercules armed, to the meek 
and lowly Jesus. 

Turn your thoughts for a moment to the secret workings of 
those impressions made upon the youth of tender and passive 
mind, by the usual course of education. He soon learns, to ad- 
miré the amazing genius displayed in the Iliad. He grows an- 
gry with Achilles, and weeps with Andromache. It is not long 
before he falls down to worship the idol of ferocious courage— 
courage of a nature altogether without a parallel—courage, not 
to defend one’s country, not to alleviate human distress, not to 
secure the succession of future blessings—but displayed between 
two friends, in sight of a dangerous enemy—courage which calls 
upon the counsel and power of the gods to sanctify its cruelty— 
which feeds upon blood, and revels in the despair of its victim. 
If it be said that these impressions are momentary and ineffica- 
cious, I deny the position. They are silently forming the cur- 
rent of his soul, as really as the same work formed the youth- 
ful mind of Alexander, and directed, in no trifling degree, his 
subsequent march of death. Whateveris made the theme of 
frequent and intense meditation and interest, is sure to gain over 
it an almost uncontrollable ascendancy. But particularly, when 
an impulse is given at an early age, it not unfrequently 
gives a direction to the whole course of life. In consequence of 
these principles of action, who does not see how important is 
the season of education, and how important that impressions re- 
ceived at that time should accord with the instructions of God’s 
word? If we are obliged to regard the influence derived from 
classical studies, at this eventful time of life, as exciting revenge- 
ful and warlike emotions, think not that its progress can easily be 
stayed. It will settle itself in the very nature of its victim. It 
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will grow with his growth, and expand with the expansion of his 
powers. It will require a counteraction of no common strength, 
to check its headlong career. All the immeasurable woes that 
have been experienced in consequence of war, are not too great 
to be attributed to this evil genius. If it be asked whence come 
wars among you? no one will question the reply of inspiration, 
that they come forth of lust. But then should the question be 
extended, and it be asked, does not our system of education come 
in with effectual aid to reinforce this principle of depravity? is 
not the answer quite as clear? and if it be said further, that it 
is the business of the Gospel to subdue and control this innate 
propensity to evil, what shall be said of those deliberate efforts 
which are made to encourage and urge it forward? And if it 
should be found that a multitude of public teachers in Christen- 
dom, are directly and indirectly making such efforts—what an 
amount of responsibility are they accumulating upon themselves. 

It is no part of my present object to attempt a description of 
the horrors of war, in which the order of nature seems to have 
been reversed, and the aged, the infirm, and the dependant, 
mourn the loss of the young and vigorous. My design is not to 
dwell on these melancholy subjects, but upon the inquiry, if 
possible, still more melancholy, how far we have been accesso- 
ry, by the formation of early habits, to these indescribable ca- 
lamities. Almost all the warriors of modern days have been fa- 
miliar with the lives and achievements of ancient heroes. Charles 
XII. acted over again, to the extent of his capacity, the scenes 
through which his more illustrious example passed, and was 
from his childhood fascinated by the recital of his exploits and 
those of kindred spirits. Something similar might be said of 
the Emperor Napoleon. What is striking in the case of them 
all, and especially of the two former, is, that they professed to 
derive their chief impulse from those very productions, which 
are among the admired classics of christian universities, and 
which are consequently ina fair way to raise up other pupils 
who shall do them equal honor, But the direct influence of 
these works upon embryo warriors, is greatly augmented from 
another source. The class of writers at the present day, which 
bears greatest sway in the community, is composed mostly of 
such as have derived their sentiments from the same corrupt 
fountain, and are most pleased when they see them most exem- 
plified in living character. That collection of popular writings 
which passes under the appellation of British classics, was pro- 
duced chiefly in imitation of Grecian and Roman models. So 
great has been the influence of these models upon. them, that 
with the exception of a few names, their heroes and good men 
are such as might have existed without the aid of the Christian 
religion. 

I have confined myself, thus far, to a consideration of the in- 
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fluence which the ancient classics have exerted, both directly 
and indirectly, in keeping alive a zeal for martial adventure ;— 
directly, as they convey the ardor of military enterprise in the 
most enticing form ; and indirectly, as their spirit has been trans- 
fused into the great body of the English classics, and is, by this 
means, living at the present day, with a great share of its orig- 
inal efficacy. It is easy to see, that this is but a small part of 
the whole subject ; but it is all our limits willallow. A question 
of momentous interest now arises. If such are the acknowl- 
edged dangers accompanying the usual course of public educa- 
tion, what does Christian prudence dictate in respect to them ? 

The world and the flesh are represented as the foes of reli- 
gion, and the scriptures every where abound in exhortations to 
abstain from sensual affections, which war against the soul. We 
are not, however, commanded in God’s word to refuse inter- 
course with men, but to keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world ; not to disdain a participation in social connexions, but to 
use the world as not abusing it; to preserve an inviolable con- 
science in all the relations of life, and to pass through its 
chequered scenes, governed by the principles of pure religion. 
For centuries the church has been fluctuating between different 
extremes—approaching the rigidities of monkish abstinence on 
the one hand, and irreligious complaisance on the other; and 
though we may be somewhat surprised that the inspired volume 
has been so far perverted as to offer a sanction for such aber- 
rations from duty, our surprise will perhaps abate, when we re- 
flect that the same sort of perversion is all that has rendered 
doubtful the question before us. The studies which we have 
been considering, are certainly among the most powerful means 
of public influence which the world has ever witnessed, and 
are to be ranked among those gifis of Providence which are ob- 
noxious to abuse, but were intended for the improvement of 
map. In the bright and glorious day to which every christian 
looks with rapturous anticipations, we have ne_thought that any 
of the means of knowledge will be proscribed. We expect that 
the resources of science and literature will be explored, but 
that their treasures will be laid, a willing offering, at the feet of 
Jesus. We expect that illustrious day will be pre-eminent, alike 
in knowledge and holiness, and we can assign no reason why the 
knowledge of languages, in affording facilities for universal in- 
tercourse, may not be very foremost among the means which 
are to bring in that auspicious morning. These expectations 
furnish the chief encouragements to a strict examination of this 
subject, for the purpose of correcting all false theories concern- 
ing it, and counteracting the noxious influence, which the inad- 
vertence of christians has suffered it to exert. What then are 
the means by which this mighty engine may be brought to co- 
operate with the efforts of christian benevolence ? 
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In the first place, both instructers and students of classical liter- 
ature, should clearly comprehend the difference between employing it 
as an instrument for communicating religious knowledge, and using 
it as supplying motives for action, or as silently usurping the place 
of those which should rule us altogether. The studies which have 
now passed in review, should be diligently pursued by the ad- 
vocates of truth, for the purpose of amassing greater stores of 
general knowledge, of obtaining greater command of language, 
and the ability of detecting the sophistry of those whose argu- 
ments against the christian religion, or endeavours to tarnish its 
excellence, are derived from that source. The principles and 
motives which ought to guide our lives, are supplied from a 
higher origin, and rest upon better authority. 

A second consideration which should accompany all our literary 
researches, is, that christianity does not offer ws ard as an appendage 
to former systems, but as a substitute, superseding and annulling 
them all. 1 do not deny that there is very much in the writings 
of the ancients agreeable to the doctrines of inspiration. Blt 
even what is right in them, is so much interwoven with what is 
wrong, and requires so much skill to disentangle it, that it be- 
comes dangerous to yield to it an unsuspecting confidence. It is 
a meteor light, always liable to lead us astray. 

Finally, let the truths exhibited above, be considered of practical 
importance. Living as we do encompassed with the opportuni- 
ties of pious instruction, we doubtless err, more frequently, in 
neglecting the claims of duty, than in mistaking the path of duty. 
But in no instance perhaps, is this more strikingly exemplified, 
than in the case under consideration. Have parents and guar- 
dians and teachers, to whom has been committed the charge of 
educating the rising generation, been sedulous enough in forming 
their first impressions, to habits of virtue and religion? Have 
they been ready with united voice and ever-wakeful assiduity, 
to point out the nature and extent of those dangers, which at- 
tend a public education? Have they repeated to the listening 
ear of youth, with emphasis and frequency, that the religion 
without which none can be happy, implies not an addition to 
the tendency and spirit of classical pursuits, but a direct coun- 
teraction of them? Have they told them, with christian tender- 
ness and feeling, that the fear of the Lord is not the consumma- 
tion, but the very “ beginning of wisdom ;”’ that all other attain- 
ments, however splendid and however vast, must, without this, 
shrink into insignificance before the bar of Christ ; and have they 
felt more pain if they have failed to impress these solemn truths 
upon the mind, than if they have failed to kindle in the bosom 
the fire of ambition? These interrogations bear along with 
them the condemning sentence which belongs to multitudes, and 
it is time this sentence were heard and regarded. It is time 
that those who are set to be the guardians of our literature, 
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should also be the efficient guardians of our morals. It is time 
that our literary institutions, those lights of our growing repub- 
lic, should send forth, still more than they have yet done, the 
mingled lustre of learning and religion. 

Ciemens ALEXANDRINUS. 


N. B. The preceding communication, in its original state, 
was, we understand, delivered as an oration before a Literary 
Society. With the consent of the author it has been considera- 
bly abridzed for the Friend of Peace. A number of valuable 
passages have been omitted, merely to shorten the article. The 
Author has our sincere thanks for the favor; and we are free to 
say, that the source whence it came, was very far from being an 
objection to giving it a place inthis work. 


THE DEBILITATING POWER OF SLAVERY ILLUSTRATED. 


Ir is well understood that a majority of the leading men in 
our slave States are opposed to all philanthropic measures for 
the gradual abolition of slavery; and that a Senator, from a 
State which has more slaves than freemen, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, menaced a secession of the Slave States from 
the Union, if the General Government should ever interfere in 
the affair of slavery.* Had this been the first and only instance 
of menace, it might have been regretted and passed over in 
silence. But similar threats from public men in the southern 
States, have been so frequent and so numerous, that, if persisted 
in, they must endanger the peace of our country. 

We sincerely hope that. the relative strength of the Free 
States and the Slave States will never be tried by an appeal to 
the sword. Butit is not to be expected that the slaves will 
continue to multiply and forever remain quiet, deprived of the 
rights of men; nor that the Free States will, for another half 
century, remain blind to their guilt and danger, in being the pro- 
tectors of the slave-holding policy,—and that too without any 
effort for its abolition. Considering, then, the disposition of the 
leading men in the Slave States, the slavery existing in our land 
is more likely to occasion a war between the States, than any 
thing else which can be named. 


*Mr Hayne, of S. C. in a speech on the Panama Mission, made the fol- 
lowing remarks :—“ The question of slavery is one, in all its bearings, of 
extreme delicacy.—It must be considered and treated as a domestic ques. 
tion. And in respect to the slave-holding States, the only safe and constitu. 
tional ground on which they can stand, is, that they will not permit it to be 
brought in question either by their sister States or by the Federal Government. 
The rery day on which the unhallowed altempt shall be made, we will consider 
ourselves as driven from the Union.” 
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In the hope that it may induce our Southern brethren to 
reflect more seriously on their condition—to be more sparing of 
their menaces, and more willing to unite with others to do what 
may be consistently done for diminishing the number of slaves,— 
we give the following illustration of the strength or the weak- 
ness of Slave States, compared with States free from Slavery. 
This will be done on the supposition that the people in general 
of each State, at the present time, regard the sword as a proper 
tribunal for deciding controversies. 

Suppose then, that the General Government should take up 
the subject of slavery, with a view to its gradual abolition ; that 
on this ground, according to the recent threat, the Slave States 
should secede from the Union, and make war on the other 
States. In such a case it may be supposed that any State 
which has as many slaves as freemen, will have no soldiers to 
spare, and will be without strength for a war on the Free States ; 
and that in each Slave State, a number of free people equal to 
the number of slaves, will be required to guard against internal 
enemies. On this principle the estimate will be made, according 
to the census for 1820. 

At this period the free State of Ohio had a population 

of . ° . - : - 681,434. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 

Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, seven Slave 

States, had a mixed and aggregate population of 2,904,681. 
These seven Slave States now appear strong compar- 

ed with Ohio. But from this greater number we 

have first to deduct as slaves ~ - 1,181,044. 
Then we have to deduct from the free people an equal 

number to guard the slaves. Having made~- these 

deductions there remain only - - - - 540,593. 
It hence appears that the strength of Ohio is greater 

than that of the seven Slave States by a population of 40,841. 
The other five Slave States—including Delaware, Mary- 

land, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, havea less 

number of slaves in proportion tothe white popula- 

tion than the seven States before named. But on the 

principle assumed in the other case, Pennsylvania 

is stronger than the five States by a population of 137 ,308. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio lie between the more Northern 

Free States, and the Southern and Western Slave 

States,—and these two States united, are stronger than 

the twelve Slave States by a population of - 178,149. 

May it not then be said, that the safety and temporal inter- 
ests of the Slave States demand of them, not only a pacific policy 
and a forbearance of threats against the other States, but that 
they should evince a disposition to abolish slavery as fast as it 
can be prudently effected ; and that they should invite the Free 
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States and the General Government to aid them in the benevo- 
lent enterprise, sharing with them in the loss of property and 
the necessary expenses? Such an invitation would not be made 
in vain. 

Mr Randolph very pertinently denominated the slavery in our 
land “a cancer on the face,” and “a volcano in full operation.” 
If prudent measures be not adopted to prevent it, this “ can- 
cer” will have a fatal termination; and this “volcano” will 
explode, and overwhelm the country with distress and horror. 
These evils are not to be prevented by a general apathy, nor 
by haughty threats from the Governors and Senators of the 
slave States—nor by cultivating the spirit of war and boasting of 
what white men did in a struggle for liberty. Such things are 
fuel for the “ volcano,” or blowing engines to augment the fury 
of its flames, and to hasten a tremendous eruption. As the ele- 
ment of water will extinguish ordinary fires, if seasonably and 
abundantly applied; so the waters of justice, humanity, benevo- 
lence, and peace, may extinguish the fires of our political vol- 
cano, and save the country from desolation and ruin. 

If it be true,y—as we by our celebrations annually declare,— 
that the liberty we enjoy is so important as to justify a war of 
eight year’s duration, and the sacrifice of a hundred thousand 
lives to obtain it; who can estimate the injustice and cruelty of 
denying this liberty to nearly two millions of our countrymen, 
and subjecting them to slavery which the white people have 
ten thousand times declared to be worse than death? What 
must the common Father of all think of a people who have for 
fifty years celebrated their own freedom—professing to praise 
Him for the blessing, while all this time they have held in bon- 
dage a sixth part of the population of their own country, with- 
out moving a finger to loose the chains, or scarcely bestowing 
a thought on the victims of their oppression? Is there no reason 
to fear that God has suffered an ungrateful people to be intoxi- 
cated with prosperity, and bewildered by self-sufficiency, that He 
may bring on them a fearful retribution at an unexpected moment ? 

While we call our country the land of Freedom, we rely on 
military power to hold our slaves in servitude! But what is 
military power, when brought in competition with the justice and 
the artillery of Heaven! And how little have we thought of 
the ease with which God can divide our military force, and make 
all our preparations for war the means of national calamity and 
ruin. Let us beware of such a catastrophe; and to avoid it, 
let the people of all the States lay aside their jealousies, and 
unite in.a just, pacific, and philanthropic enterprise, to free our 
land from the reproach, the guilt, and the curse of the slave- 


holding policy. 




























































































































































































284 Saving Effects of Vaccination. 


SAVING EFFECTS OF VACCINATION. 


As the preservation of human life is one great object of this 
work, it is proper to excite attention to such means as experi- 
ence has shown to be conducive to that end. It is less than 30 
years since the small pox was the terror of every country. 
About 27 years ago, Dr. Jenner, of England, made the discovery 
that Vaccination was a preventive of that loathsome and fatal 
disease. Like other saving discoveries, this had to encounter 
strong opposition ; but success gave it popularity, and caused it 
to be spread in each quarter of the world. 

That an antidote for such a terrible disease, which may be so 
easily obtained, and at so little expense and danger, should be 
treated with indifference or neglect, is surely to be lamented. 
Both in England and in this country several populous cities 
have paid dearly for such negligence. 

That vaccination, in every instance, affords infallible security 
against the small pox, is not pretended by writers on the sub- 
ject; and experience has shown that some persons are liable to 
have the small pox a secondtime. But that our readers may be 
informed respecting the probable degree of security which vac- 
cination affords against the small pox, some striking facts will be 
copied from the 66th No. of the Quarterly Review, lately re- 
published in Boston. The facts to be mentioned occurred in 
Britain— 

“ The small pox had been extinct in Norwich from 1813 to June 1818, 
when a country girl, travelling from Yorkshire, caught it in a market town 
through which she passed, and was taken ill soon after ber arrival at Nor- 
wich. This girl was the innocent cause of the death of more than 500 
persons. More than 3000 persons caught the disease. It proved fatal to 
530. Now there was in Norwich about 10,000 vaccinated persons exposed 
to the full rage of this very contagious and malignant small pox.” 

“ The result of this Norwich epidemic was as follows: Of those persons 
who had neither had cow pox nor small pox, about 3000 caught the disease, 
and 530 died, that is more than one in six died ;—of those who had been 
vaccinated, amounting to 10,000, rather more than two in erery hundred 
were affected by the small pox contagion, but it almost invariably produced 
a short and trifling disease. In only six instances did it occasion the full 
length small pox, and in two only did it terminate fatally.” 

It is remarkable that in the same paragraph it is stated—* Of 
those who had previously had the small pox, many caught it 
again, as severely as if they never had had it before, and one died.” 

From these facts it appears that although vaccination does not 
in every case afford security against the small pox, yet such 
cases are few in number; and that the few persons who have 
had the small pox after vaccination have almost invariably had 
it in a modified and mild form. Who then that has a proper re- 
gard to his own life and the lives of others, will remain exposed 
to the small pox, while a remedy so nearly infallible is within 
his reach, and may be easily applied? The Reviewer, who 
furnished the foregoing facts, blames the people of England for 
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their negligence, while in other countries of Europe “ general 
vaccination was ordered by government.” In those countries he 
says, ‘**no one who had had neither the cow pox nor the small 
pox could be confirmed, apprenticed, or married.” 

Lest some should suppose that this article is foreign from the 
main object of the work, a few remarks by way of analogy may 
be added. As multiplying the number of vaccinated persons 
diminishes the probability of deaths by the small pox; so mul- 
tiplying the number of pacific men diminishes the probability of 
death by violence and war. Though vaccination may not in all 
cases be a security against the small pox, yet, in these cases, if 
the small pox does occur, it assumes a milder form; so the dif- 
fusion of pacific principles may not in all cases prevent war,— 
until all men imbibe these principles,—yet in the cases in which 
war may occur, it will assume a milder character, and be less 
ferocious and destructive in proportion as pacific sentiments shall 
have been disseminated. 

If all mankind should be properly vaccinated, the small pox 
would soon be unknown; so if all men should become truly 
pacific, the nations would learn war no more. But, in both 
cases, while men refuse or neglect the proper remedies or an- 
tidotes, they may reasonably expect to suffer for their impru- 
dence and folly. 

These several considerations are sufficient to justify great ex- 
ertions, to extend vaccination and pacific principles throughout 
the abodes of mankind. No man who is liable to the small pox 
and neglects vaccination can be sure that he will not be the in- 
strument of filling some city with disease and death, like the 
girl who visited Norwich ; and who can endure the thought of 
causing by his own negligence the death of 530 people? In 
like manner we may reason with regard to those who neglect to 
imbue their minds with the principles of peace. By this neg- 


lect they may become promoters of war and murderers of their 
brethren. 


—-—_ 
ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS, OR BENEFICENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Epmunp Burke first visited London in 1750. After his arrival 
he wrote to his friend Shackleton the following account of the 
city. “ The buildings are very fine; it may be called a sink of 
vice ; but its Hospitals and Charitable Institutions, whose tur- 
rets pierce the skies, like so many electrical conductors, avert 


the wrath of Heaven.”—This remark of Mr Burke occasioned 
the following lines— 


In this vast Capital of buildings fine, 

A sink of vice calls loud for wrath Divine ; 
But even here—to save from wo and guilt, 
Godlike Bengricence has mansions built, 
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Whose numerous turrets like conductors rise, 
All pointing upwards to the threatening skies, 
To turn aside electric streams of wrath, 

And bring their thunders harmless down to earth ! 


An age of seventy-five has passed away, 

Since Burke perceived this happy dawn of day.— 
Had his half prescient eye the whole descried, 

Of Saving Institutions multiplied 

A hundred fold, in less than four-score years, 

As to our favored.vision now appears,— 

How would his heart in rapturous strains have sung, 
A theme which weil becomes a Seraph’s tongue ! 


The joy and safeguard of the British Isle, 
These Institutions shall for ages smile,— 
Relieving wants, preventing crimes and woes, 
Rejoicing friends, conciliating foes ;— 
From this Metropolis, on every hand, 
Their influence shall extend to every land, 
To bless our race—to teach that Christian “ leaven” 
Makes man the friend of man, and earth like heaven! 
A. P. 


For the Friend of Peace. 
THE GROUND OF HOPE. 


Firm ground is sought on which to place 
The Fulcrum of the Lever, 

To move the world of man’s disgrace, 
And banish war forever. 


The Worp or Gon, that wars shall cease, 
Is a secure foundation ;— 

Come forward then, each friend of peace, 
And take your proper station. 


Exert your powers,—ply all your weight— 
Enlist your friends and neighbors ; 
The cause is good—the work is great, 
And God will bless your labors. 
Extet, 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. Avr Demarara, an ordinance has been issued favorable to 
the slaves. “Religious instruction is to be provided, and Sun- 
day markets abolished. The whip is no longer to be carried as 
a badge of authority or as a stimulus to labor. Offences are 
not to be punished till the day after their commission, to pre- 
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vent the indulgence of passion. No female slave is to be flog- 
ged, under a penalty of 1400 guilders.” These regulations are 
humane, and if observed, will greatly meliorate the condition of 
the slaves. 

Il. Great exertions are made in England to effect a gradu- 
al and ultimately a total abolition of slavery in her colonies. 

Ill. The Legislature of Louisiana has prohibited any further 
introduction of slaves into that State for sale. This closes one 
of the principal markets for the sale of human flesh in the land 
of freedom and equal rights. The Georgia Courier highly ap- 
plauds this law of Louisiana, and urges the Legislature of Geor- 
gia to follow this example. He commends the law of the United 
States by which the foreign Slave Trade is declared to be Pira- 
cy, and then asks “ whether the traffic in slaves, now subsisting 
between the Middle and Southern States, is more consistent 
with humanity, than that which our laws have proclaimed Piracy, 
with unanimous approbation ? ” 

IV. “An expedition of 119 men, women, and children, liber- 
ated by the Society of Friends in North Carolina, sailed from 
Beaufort for Hayti, on the eleventh of June.” 

On seeing this account in the newspapers we were at a loss to 
account for the facts implied, having supposed that the Society 
of Friends had a number of years ago, throughout the country, 
freed themselves from the reproach of slave-holding. But an- 
other account since received explains the affair. ‘This last ac- 
count states, that at “the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends for New-England at Newport, R. I. one thousand dollars 
were raised by subscription to aid in colonizing the slaves who 
have fallen, by inheritance, into the hands of members of the So- 
ciety in North Carolina, where the manumission of slaves is pro- 
hibited, unless they are sent out of the State.”—Here we have 
an example worthy to be imitated by all denominations of Chris- 
tians. The Friends at the South were disposed to free their 
slaves, and their brethren at the North were disposed to aid 
them in the benevolent work, by bearing a share of the burden. 

V. By a letter from the Secretary of the Peace Society re- 
cently revived in Portsmouth, N. H. it appears that the Society 
has 35 subscribers—“ 18 gentlemen and 17 ladies.” ‘This is an 
example worthy of imitation throughout the country. 

N. B. The Peace Societies of Rhode Island and Maine have 
had their Annual Meetings; and it was intended to notice their 
Reports in this Number. But the Report from Rhode Island has 
not been received; and so much of the Report from Maine as 
was received in the Christian Mirror, has, by accident, been sent 
with other papers to do good in Ohio. 


5 
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NOTICES, 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year (o be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
handred. 


The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, and at 
the Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

NV. B. The Treasurer of M. P S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No. 81 Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired to make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 


closed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, and he will 
return receipts. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Portsmouth, N. H. June 3d, Narnantet Aprteton Ha- 
ven, Jun. Esq. the worthy President of the Portsmouth Peace 
Society, aged 36. 


At Monticello, Va. the Hon. Tromas Jerrenson, an Honorary 


Member of the Massachusetts Peace Society, aged 83. 

At Quincy, Mass. the Hon. Joun Avams, aged 90. 

It is remarkable and worthy of record, that Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Jefferson were both Members of the Continental Congress— 
both of the Committee which reported the Declaration of In- 
dependence—both were afterwards sent as Ministers to the 
Court of France,——under the Federal Constitution each in his turn 
was Vice Presipent and Presipent or THE Uniren States—they 
both lived to advanced age, to witness the prosperity of their 
country, and on the Fiftieth Anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence, while the people in all the United States were cele- 
brating the event, and pronouncing their names with respect, they 
both bade adieu to terrestrial scenes, and closed their eyes in death! 
, These distinguished individuals were of like passions with 
other men; for a number of years they were opposed to each 
other in politics, and were regarded as leaders of the two par- 
ties which then divided the nation. In later years, they cor- 
responded with each other as friends. In their graves, let the 


remaining prejudices of the two parties be buried, and sleep 
forever. 








THE 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IV.....No. X. 


CHARACTER OF CHARLES XII. 


M. pe Vorraire wrote the History of Charles XII, king 
of Sweden. Having narrated his extraordinary feats, and the 
circumstances of his death, he then gives the following por- 
trait of the character of this celebrated hero. 


“ Almost all his actions, even those of his private life, border+ 
ed on the marvellous. He is perhaps the only ove of mankind, 


and hitherto the only one among kings, who has lived without a 
single frailty. He carried all the virtues of heroes to an excess, 
at which they are as dangerous as their opposite vices. His 
resolution, hardened into obstinacy, occasioned his misfortut.e in 
the Ukraine, and detained him five years in Turkey. His lib. 
erality, degenerating into profusion, ruined Sweden. His cour- 
“age, extending even to rashness, was the cause of his death. 
His justice has sometimes extended to gruelty; and during 
the last years of his reign, the means he employed to sup- 
port his authority, differed little from tyranny. His great qual- 
ities, any one of which would have been sufficient to immortalize 
any other prince, proved the misfortune of his country. He 
never was the aggressor, yet in taking vengeance he was more 
implacable than prudent. He was the first man who ever as- 
pired to the title of Conquerer, without the least desire of 
enlarging his own dominions,—and whose only end in subduing 
kingdoms was to have the pleasure of giving them away. His 
— for glory, for war, and for revenge, prevented him from 

ing a good politician. Before a battle and aftera victory he 
was modest and humble ; and after a defeat, firm and undaunted. 
Inflexible towards others as well as-himself, rating at nothing the 
fatigues and lives of bis subjects, any more than his own. 
Rather an extraordinary than a great man, and more werthy to be 


Pol. IV. No. 10. 37 
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admired than imitated. His.life ought to be a lesson to-kings 


how much a pacific and. happy government is preferable to so 
much glory.” 


Such is the chatacter of Charles XII, as given by the his- 
torian. He is represented as having been “ without a single 
frailty.” But ii is impossible to judge of the correctness of 
this remark, unless we could‘know in what sense the writer 
used the word. We may therefore pass it over as Uniotelligi- 
ble. All the apparent vices of Charles are imputed to his 
carrying the “ virtues of heroes to an excess, at which they 
are as dangerous as their opposite viees:”—and why not 
equally odious and criminal? 

That we may judge more correctly of the “ excegs” of 
Charles’s “ virtues,” we may take intowiew what Voltaire bas 
said of the bucaniers of that age, whom this king agreed to 
sbecewe’ under his protection, and to employ in his service. 


_ ©'T he ‘pirates of every nation, and particularly those of Eng- 
‘fund, having eritered ‘into an association, had long infested the 
seas Of Europe and Amefica, but having been pursued in every 
part without the least quarter, they had lately returned to the 
coast of Maiagascar. These men were all of them desperadoes, 
and most of them famous for actions which wanted nothing but 
justice to render them truly‘heroic. As soon as these men were 
informed that Charles had returned to Sweden, they began to 
hope he would grant them favorable terms. They accordingly 
sent.a.depiity to,make a pr 1 to Baron de Gorts,”—the min- 
‘ister of Charles—* to recite them into the port of Gottenburg ; 
whither they offered to repair immediately with 60 ships laden 
with riches. The Baron prevailed on the king to agree to their 
proposition; and the next year two Swedish gentlemen were 
sent to finish the negotiation.” 


'Here ‘it! may'be esked,—Why did not this writer account 
‘forthe atrocities Of the pirates by the “ excess ” of their “ vir- 
‘tués,” as he did in theease of Charles? It may be prestimed 
that no one of the pirates had been guilty of greater injustice 
than this. royal robber, nor: had done half so much.misehief; 
aed many of them were probably deserving of more. esteem 
othan «Charles XII. They .were ‘“desperadoes ;” and, what 
owas Charles:but 'aidesperado? Their ‘ famous actions want- 
‘ed:nothing butyustice torender them truly heroic ;” and there 
was ‘the ‘same defect in ‘the “ famous actions” of the King. 
‘Yet his ‘“dbstinacy” is called the “ excess of resolution ;” his 
* préfusion,” “the excess of liberality,—his “ rashness,” the 
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excess of courage,—and his “ cruelty,” the excess of justice! 
I have not a doubt that there were among the bucaniers:a 
number of men superior to Charles, and ag worthy to sit’on a 
throne. Their wars, too, wefe as commendable as his. Like 
him they probably “ rated at nothing the fatigues and lives of 
their subjects,”—and were as liberal-as he was in disposing 
of what they obtained by robbery. 
But historians have;too generally applauded deeds in a mil- 
itary prince; which would render a,pirate, the abhorrence of his 
species; or imputed the blackest.crimes of a monarch to the 
“excess of his virtues!” . ; 
Voltaire, however, says of Charles, that he was» more 
worthy to be admired than’ imitated.”——-That he had courage 
and talents as a wartior will not be denied; but his military 
ambition was a curse to his own subjects, and to thé neighbor- 
ing nations; and, asa king, it is, difficuit. to find any thing 
done by him which is worthy either of admiration, or. umttation. 
** His life,” says the historian, “ought tobe a, lesson. to 
kings how much a pacific and happy government is,preferable 
to’so much glory.” Had he said so much war, instead:of * so 
Much glory,” the remark would have beem* unexceptionable. 
Nothing short of “ strong delusions” could ever! have lad meh 
to regard as glorious, such a.caréer as that of CharlesX1h, 
When he agreed to take the bucaniers into his service, he act- 
ed in character as a military conqueror, and hisalliagte pith 
them was an alliance of kmdred spirits,—of meo, accustomed 
to 4apine and mutdet—of aien, too, governed) by ; sumilar 
propensities. : 


: 


THE ENGLISH ORDEAL. 


In Eliza Haniilton’s “ Translation of the Letters of .a Hin- 
doo Rajah,” we find a Bramin collecting proofs, of, “the 
Braminical origin of the English nation.” One of his proofs.is 
the existence among the English of the * Purekah,” or ™ trial 
by Ordeal,” which is still practised among the Hindoos. He 
admits, however, that there is some difference in the two@oun- 
tries'as to ‘the method of performing this sublimeweremony.” 
The following is the Bratin’s account of the English Ordeal 
or Purekah. 


“Lat it be known then to the friend of Maandaara that’ the 
performance of the ceremony of the Purekah is known to the 
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Christain, and so much is the practice of its mysterious rites en- 
couraged that the most trifling and iusigniticant disputes are fre- 
quently referred o its decision. As, for example, in speaking of 
the color of the eyes of a dancing girl, one man should say that 
they were black, and another aver them to be blue, the common 
method of deciding the dispute—either between peopte of style, 
or such as pant for admission into that honorable class—is the 
ee of Purekah. ‘The method’ of’ performing this sab- 
ime ceremony is not, it is true, exactly similar in all respects to 
that which is so piously observed in India. ‘A little considera- 
tion on the genius of the people, and their deficiency) ia reli- 
gious knowledge, will however account for the difference —In 
the Purekah of the English, they neither thrust their baud into 
vessels filled with boiling oil, nor do they say to the Balance 
‘ Thou, O Balance, art the mansion of truth—if 1 am guilty, O 
venerable as my own mother, sink me “down, but if innocent, 
raise me aloft in the air!” Neither do they swallow poison nor 
‘cast an idol into the water, nor take into their hands the red hot 
iron.—But by means of the@iminutive Agnee Astors, called pis- 
oe the two disputants attempt to convey little leaden bullets 
into one janother’s bowels or brains. ‘In the opinion of some 

hilosophers a worthless fellow will continue to be as much a 
worthless fellow after performance of Purekah as before... But in 
the opjoion of the performers themselves, it has efficacy to 
change the nature of guilt, and to wash away the foulest spot of 
dishovor! What can | say more?” 


The reader will perceive that by the English ordeal or 
purekah, ‘duelling is intended. This; with great propriety: is 
classed with other modes of the ordeal; for no other form of 
it is more absurd and ridiculous, or less likely to do justi¢e by 
its decisions. As we blush for our ancestors when we read 
the accounts of their ordeals, so will posterity blush for the 
people of the nineteenth century, when they shall find that 
duelling was practised in our day, as an honorable mode of 
deciding controversies. \ 

Public war is ‘another mode of the ordeal for the ‘adjust- 
ment of differences, and more pernicious than any otlier of 
which the annals of barbarism have given us any account.» It 
generally involves almost all sorts of crimes‘ and calamities ; 
it shows both parties to be blamablu in a high degree 5 but 
from its results no one can determine which was'the aggressor, 
or which deserved the greater punishmiént. ' As‘in dwelling, ‘so 
in war, the party least blamable is often the greater sufferer. 

The Hindoo Rajah in his letters, brings to view the wars of 
Christians, and their inconsistency with the precepts of the 
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Gospel and the example of Jesus Christ. A man by the name 
of Perey had furnished him with the Gospel, which he calls 
the Christian Shaster. In speaking of the wars of Christians, 
he has the following passage ;— 


“] have in vain sought in their Shaster for some precept that 
might give a sanction to this custom—for some incident in the 
life of their great Teacher that might afford a precedent for 
human butchery. But no;. whether | turn.to the life and con- 
versation of the Founder, or to the precepts and examples of his 
first followers, I find but one spirit,—the spirit of peace, of love, 
the meekness of charity, and the magnanimity of forgiveness. 
How then comes war, that scourge of mavkind, nurse. of guilt, 
and parent of desolation? How comes it to be practised by the 
professors of a religion which proclaims peace on earth! and good 
wiil towards the children of men? | confess that this question 
has greatly puzzled me ; and | can solve it in no other way than 
by supposing the Christian Shaster, presented me by. Percy, is 
not complete, and that an additignal revelation hath in after 
times been afforded to these Christians,—io which supplement 
to the gospel it is ordained, that when a sufficient number of 
christian men are united together to form an army, a brigade, or 
‘any other military division, and are dressed in any particular 
color—blue or scarlet, or a mixture of both, they shall be Ii- 
censed to commit murder, at the command and by authority of 
their religious superiors—provided they are in the regular re- 
ceipt of pav for so doing,—and that all the slaughter, bloodshed, 
and devastation so committed upon their christian _bretbren, 
shall no longer be termed murder, but ciory.”  p. 205. 


What intelligent person can réad the preceding paragraph 
from the Rajah, without blushing for the, inconsistency of 
Christians! Should a book be found, professing to be a * suip- 

lement to the. Gospel,” of the character described by the 
Rajah, who would hesitate a moment to pronounce it an abom- 
nable forgery, and this too, on the ground of its contradiction 
to the spirit, the example, and the precepts of our Lord? 
Why then are we not equally shocked by the numerous at- 
tempts of Christians, to reconcile the crimes and crdelties of 
war with the purity and benevolence of the Gospe]?. And 
what.are such attempts better than forgery, falsehood, or de- 
jusion? Can “murder” be changed into “glory” by the 
“number” or the “ dress” of * Christian men” engaged in it, 
or by the “ authority ” of deluded sovereigns, or the sanction 
of deluded Bishops? | If the highwayman may be justly call- 
ed a murderer, who kills an individual for plunder, what better 
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is the broadwayman, the ruler, who makes war to enlarge lis 


dominions, to revenge some real or pretended wrong, or to ac- 
qvive military fame f . 


REMARKABLE PRAYERS. 


4 Prayer of the Osage Indians.—“1 want things, Thou, God, 
tmalkest me poor. God, l want you to have pity on me; f am 
going to start; | want to obtain some horses; I want to obtain 
some Pawnee scalps.” ‘ 


A Prayer of the Church of England in their late Wur with 
France- O Lord Almighty, enable. us to destroy to the utter- 


most this perfidious people, who have sworn to devour alive thy 
faithful servants.” 


The Osage prayer has been published in the newspapers, as 
translated by a respectable missionary, the Rev. Mr, Vaill, 
* for the purpose of awakening the sympathy of Christians” 
toward the poor Indians. Mr. Vaill says, “ this is one of their 
sweetest and best prayers. War with them is the great road 
to honor.” Well might this missionary be’ deeply affected 
with the condition of a people so ignorant or so deluded that 
“with “them war is the road to honor,” and who in their 
prarers tell God that they “ want to obtain some, Pawnee 
scalps |” 

The prayer of the Church of England has been copied 
from Pillet’s “ Views of England.” This writet was a French 
General, who, in the late wars, was several years a captive in 
Britain. He evidently wrote his “ Views of England ” under 
the influence of strong prejudices ; aud the prayer just quoted 
is of a churacter so anti-christian, so repugnant to the feelings 
of benevolence, that I was half inclined to suspect it to be a 
forgery. But the General says, this prayer was “ addressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to all the parishes, with dn 
order torread it every Sunday ;” and it seems hardly credible 
that he should have had so little regard to bis own reputation 
as to make this assertion, if it had no foundation in facts. He 
doubtless intended that his book should have 'a powerful effect 
against the people of England; but if he assertéd for truth 
what a million of witnesses would know to be false, how could 
he hope that any reliance would be placed on his veracity in 
any part of his work ? Qn the other hand, it seems incredible 
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that the clergy and Christians of the episcopal church, of 
England would consent to utter a prayer so murderous and 
horrible. The prayer of the Osages is in no respect more an- 
ti-ebristian than the ove said to be ordered by the Archbishop 
to be used in all the episcopal churehes in Britain. For the 
Osages there might be this excuse, that they had never heard 
of Jesus Christ or his gospel ; but what excuse can be formed 
for the «-lergy and the Christians: of the established church 
of England? They had doubtless often heard and seen the 
precepts of our Lord, enjoining the spirit of love and forgive- 
ness even to enemies. ‘They had also been acquainted with 
his example while on the cross, in praying for his enemies ;— 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
How striking the contrast between the precepts or this exam- 
ple of Christ and the prayer—* O Lord Almighty, enable tis 
to destroy to the uttermost this perfidious people!” This 
seems to be a prayer that God would enable the Britons to 
destroy the whole French nation. Can men in the spirit of 
Christ thus pray for the destruction of any portion of their 
brethren of the human family ? No, verily. 

How then are we to account for such an inhuman prayer ? 
What Mr. Vaill says of the Osages is true of the Britons—of 
the greater part of Christians in the United States, and even 
throughout the nations of Christendom.—“ With them war is 
the great road to honor!” This is not Jess true of Christian 
nations than of the Pagans, the Mahometans, or the Savages 
of North America. So far and so long as this delusion pre- 
vails, we may expect that men will pray for the “ scalps” or 
the destruction of one another. : 

It may be worthy of remark that the Osage prayer is far 
less bloodthirsty and vindictive than the English prayer. The 
Osages do not ask God to “ enable them to destroy to the ut- 
termost” the Pawnee tribe ; but only that they may “ obtain 
some horses”—and “some Pawnee scalps.” Thus far the 
Osages ask God to “ pity” them. Were Christians unaceus- 
tomed to war-prayers, they would doubtless be shocked at the 
thought of asking God to * pity” or show favor to them, while 
they are disposed to * destroy to the uttermost” a race of 
their fellow christians. 

Not only is the Osage prayer the more moderate, but the 
more modest of the two. It neither slanders the Pawnees as 
a “ perfidious people,” nor does it assume that the Osages are 
God’s “ faithful servants.” We therefore submit it to our 
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readers to say, which of the two prayers is the more anti-chris- 
tian. We shall only add—in time of peace it becomes all 
professed Christians seriously to reflect on the nature of the 
prayers which they offered up in time of war, and on the na- 
ture of their conduct im destroying one another, and making 
* war the great road to honor.” 


MRS. MORE’S APOLOGY FOR GEORGE III, 


Ix a Review of the reign and personal character of 
George, LL, Mrs. Hannah More alludes to the conduct of his 
Majesty in relation to the war which separated our country 
from Great Britain. She says of the king—‘* The fear of 
God seems to have been supremely his governing principle ; 
and a deep sense of his own awful responsibility, the corres- 

nding result of that principle.” But knowing that he had 
so blatned respecting the American war by mauy good peo- 
ple, she introduces the following apology. 


“If, from the too tenacious hold of an opinion once adopted, 
he might be chargeable with a political error in a persevering 
contest with the western continent, yet even then bis partinecliy 
was principle ; and if he was wrong, it was his judgment whic 
erred and not bis intention: but he knew, even in this case, how 
to retract gracefully a favorite opinion, when the event required 
concession. Ina visit he made from Cheltenham to Dean Puck- 
er at Gloucester—who had written strongly in favor of a separa- 
tion, the king had the candor to say, ‘If, Mr. Dean, we had 
followed your advice by an earlier termination of the war with 
America, we had acted wisely; you were in the right.—This 
the Dean repeated to the writer a few days after, together with 
the whole conversation, which was. so honorable to the good 
sense, general knowledge, and rectitude of mind of his majesty, 
that it is to be regretted that it had not been preserved.” 

Christian Observer, Sept. 1820. 


That George III. was a good, man seems to have been the 
general opinion of his subjects in Britain ; and the same 
Opinion prevailed in this country, til the prejudices of the 
Revolution gave a different complexion to his character. In 
his conversation,with Dean Tucker, he had become convinced 
of an error in continuing the contest so long, but not in com- 
mencing the war. Yet people of the present time are perhaps 
generally agreed in the opinion, that error governed his coun- 
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cils from the beginning to the termination of the conflict. 
Still it may be true, that “ it was his judgment that erred, and 
not his intention.” When it shall be duly considered. what 
were the prevalent opinions of that age, in respect to the nature 
of war, the rights of kings, and the best means of preventing 
a revolt, it will not perhaps be deemed wonderful thatthe 
king, and many good men in Britain, believed a .resort’to 
force against the colonies both justifiable and necessary. And 
it is much to be lamented that the result of that contest did so 
little towards opening the eyes of mankind, as to the impolicy 
of war, as a means of reconciling subjects to injustice and op- 
pression. _ 

There are few people in our country who do not censure the 
course adopted by the British government, when the colonies 
complained of an infringement of their rights. Yet on what 
do we rely but a military force to hold the slaves of our coun- 
try in a state far more degrading than the British government 
ever wished to reduce us? And, should the slaves assert their 
rights, are there not thousands, who condemn the British gov- 
ernment for resorting to force against us, that would act the 
same part over again for holding the slaves in subjection ? 


If we can see error in the course pursued by Britain towards 
her colonies, let us beware that we do not adopt the same 
hostile policy to perpetuate the slavery of the negroes. “ The 
prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself.” 


ed 


PYRRHUS AND CINEAS. 


Kine Pyrruvs, in the course of his military career, meditat- 
ed the conquest of Italy. _ Cineas, one of his principal friends, 
doubted the expediency of the attempt, and led him into the 
following dialogue. 


Cineas. The Romans have the reputation of being excellent 
soldiers ;—if it please Heaven that we conquer them, what use, 
sir, shall we kd of the victory? 

Pyrrhus. When the Romans are once subdued, there is no town, 
whether Greek or bgrbarian, that will dare to oppose. us—we 
shall be immediately masters of Italy. 

Cc. What shall we do next, sir? 

P. There is Sicily near—a fruitful and populous island, and 
easily taken. 

C. But is the taking of Sicily to conclude, our expeditions ? 

Vol. IV. No, 10. 38 
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P. Far from it; if Heaven grant us success in this, that shall 
be the prelude to greater things. Who can forbear Lybia and 
Carthage, then within reach? And who can pretend to say that 
any of our enemies will think of resisting us? 

C. But when we have conquered all, what are we to do then? 


P. Why then, my friend, we will take our ease, and drink and 
be merry. 
_C. And what hinders us from drinking and taking our ease 
now, when we have already those things in our hands, at 
which we propose to arrive through seas of blood—through in- 
finite toils and dangers,—through innumerable calamities which 
we must both cause.and suffer? 


Abridged from Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus, 


Plutarch says, “ this discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, 
but produced no reformation.” | For\a considerable time he 
pursued his career of rapine and bloodshed. He failed how- 
ever.of conquering Italy. In a war with the Spartans, he 
receivea a wound from the sou of a poor woman, which be 
was about to revenge. But the mother of the man, looking 
from the roof of a house, saw the danger of her son, and threw 
a.tile on the head of Pyrrhus, which ended bis life. 

“ He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point.a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
Johnson. 


ANECDOTE OF GOVERNOR PENN. 


In 1699, Governor Penn, when in Pennsylvania, was inform- 
ed of some choice land, not included in his former purchase 
of the Indians. He caused inquiry to be made of the chiefs 
whether they would sell it to him, They replied that they did 
not wish to part with that land, as the bones of their fathers 
and mothers were lyiog there ; but still, to please their father 
Onas, they would sell some of it. For a certain quantity of 
English goods they agreed to sell the Governor as much land 
as one of his young men ‘could walk around in a day ; “ be- 
ginning at the great river above Coaquanoc”—now Kensing- 
ton—* and ending at the great river just below Kallapingo”— 
now Bristol. ‘The bargain being made, a young Englishman 
much accustomed to travelling, was selected to lay out the land. 
His walk both astonished and mortified the Indians. When 
they came for their pay, the Governor perceived dissatisfac- 
tion im their countenances, and asked che cause. 
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They replied that the young man had cheated them. 

“ Ah, how can that be?” said William Penn. “ Was it 
not of your own choosing that the ground should be measured 
in this way °?” 

“True,” answered the Indians, “but the. white brother 
made too big a walk.” 

Some of Penn’s commissioners became warm, and said, 
that the bargain was a very fair one,—that the Indians ought 
to stand to it, and if they would not, they ought to be com- 
pelled. 

** Compelled !” replied the Governor. “ how are they to be 
compelled? Don’t you see that this points to murder?” Then 
turning to the Indians with a smiling countenance, he said to 
them—* Well, if you think you have given too much land for 
the goods first agreed on, how much more will do ?” 

With this the Indians appeared much pleased, and men- 
tioned the number of yards of cloth and fish hooks, with which 
they would be well satisfied. These were given, then the 
Indians shook hands with the Governor, and retired smilin 
and happy. The Indians being gone, William Penn looke 
around on his friends, and lifting his bands and eyes, ex- 
claimed—* O what a sweet and cheap thing is charity! Men- 
tion was made just now of compelling these poor creatures to 
stick to their bargain ;—tbat is in plain English to fight and 
kill them——and all about a little piece of land!” 

This account is the substance of the story as related in 
Weeins’ Life of William Penn. It is so characteristic of that 
remarkable man, that there can be little doubt of its genuine- 
ness and authenticity. 

How happy it would have been for the early settlers of all 
the American colonies—and how bappy for the numerous 
tribes of aborigines, had all our ancestors possessed the pa- 
cific policy and disposition of Governor Penn! How much 
anxiety and distress, and how many myriads of lives wou 
have been saved! And who can help wishing that the people 
of Georgia, at the present time, might be blessed with a Wil- 
liam Penn for their Governor? In that case, how easy it 
would be to settle all difficulties with the Creek Indians! 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PEACE SOCIETY OF MAINE. 


Our society, from various causes, had fallen into a state of in- 
activity, so common to those benevolent institutions, that do not 
see the immediate effect of their labor: but on the 10th day of 
February last, it was in a manner resuscitated and reorganized by 
amending the constitution, adding new officers, and filling up the 
vacancies which had occurred by death or resignation. Since 
then we have no exploits to boast,—no trophies of victory to dis- 
play,—no relation of those deeds which fire the imagination zad 
affect the passions. No; these are not the triumphs of peace. 
Peace is as different from war in its appearance, as it is in its 
nature—as different as the peaceful merchant vessels—which 
bore along the offering of a benevolent people to a neighboring 
province, lately our enemies by proclamation, but then a 
under the apprehension of a famine, caused by an unprecedente 
conflagration,—are from men of war, fraught with instruments of 
death and murder, and bearing not the tribute which philanthro- 
py pays to suffering humanity,—but the means of inflicting, on 
our fellow creatures, greater sufferings, than ever were caused 
by the elements alone, unaided by the savage ingenuity of man. 
Acts of benevolence, like this, are the trophies we display,—tro- 
phies, which, instead of envy and hate, bring love and peace, and 
good will to man. The flash of lightning, which fires the forest, 
and spreads devastation, and death, and famine around, dazzles 
the beholder with its brilliancy, and becomes an object of the 
most intense interest, from its fatal effects. But while Aurora 
silently paints the eastern horizon with all the glories of the 
rising sun, giving freshness, vigor, and animation to the face of 
nature, how few take the trouble to rise from their beds, to be- 
hold her! Such is the difference between war and peace. We 
have seen the lightning flash ; we have heard the thunder roar ;— 
our feelings were wrought up to the most intense excitement ;— 
but the storm has passed away—we hope forever; and now, 
while we see the dawning of the millennial day,—while peace is 
pouring the balm of consolation into the wounds of the lately 
suffering nations.—while all the christian world—except an un- 
‘fortunate part of the population of this boasted land of liberty ; 
and a few instances of suffering from war,—are rejoicing in the 
alleviation of their burdens, in the progress of improvement, in 
the march of intellect, in new discoveries in the arts and sci- 
ences, in new modes of internal and international communica- 
tion, in a wonderful extension of the old methods, in the diffusion 
of gospel light and civil liberty, shall we not also rejoice in the 
prospect before us, and derive that pleasure and happiness, from 
gratitude to God and the indulgence of benevolent feelings to- 
ward our fellow creatures, which, if conquerors could appreciate, 
they would envy? 
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We have reason for pious gratitude, that we live to see a day 
more auspicious to the cause of peace than any since the apostol- 
ic times. To begin with those favorable occurrences, which in- 
terest us, more by their proximity than their magnitude,—since 
our last meeting in February, the Peace Society of Portsmouth, 
N. H., which had declined to seven members, has been reorgan- 
ized, and forty new members added. A new Peace Society has 
been organized in Newburyport ; another in Exeter, N..H.; one 
at Brunswick and Topsham; one at Buckfield; and one at Dor- 
set, in Vermont; besides another at Newport, in Vermont; one at 
Alden, in New York, and one in Orange County, in North Caroli- 
na, which are recent, but perhaps previous to our last meeting. 
It is probable, there are many others, which have not yet come 
to our knowledge. Our Corresponding Secretary bas received 
a letter from the Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, which informs us, that that society has been re- 
suscitated ; and we have heard the same indirectly of the Peace 
Society of New York. We are happy to state, that the ladies 
have begun to be very much interested in the cause of peace. 
Many of them have become members of various societies, and 
one a life member by a donation of fifteen dollars. 

From the Peace Societies in Enrope we have heard nothing 
very lately. By the last accounts they were in the full tide of 
successiul experiment. By the Ninth Report of the London Peace 
Society, it appears, that the cause of peace is advancing in Eng- 
land. Three of its tracts are stereotyped, and tie sale and dis- 
tribution amounted to 24,911 the preceding year. 

A new periodical publication, entitled the Peace Observer, has 
been commenced at Buffalo in New York, similar to the Friend 
of Peace; and some others are in contemplation. The Friend 
of Peace, to which we owe the most early dissemination of pa- 
cific principles in this country, continues to be extensively circu- 
lated, and is, we trust, very eflicient in enlightening the minds of 
our countrymen, and silently, yet rapidly, undermining the bul- 
warks of war, superstition and slavery. The Essays of Philan- 
thropos, which first appeared in a Portland newspaper, have 
been published in a volume, and have been well received. 

The votes passed at our last meeting, respecting a National 
Peace Society, have been laid before the Peace Society in Ports- 
mouth, and similar votes have unanimously been passed by that 
society. Circumstances, beyond his control, prevented the Cor- 
responding Secretary from laying the subject, personally, before 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, but it has been communicated 
to the Corresponding Secretary of that society, and to many of its 
officers individually, by whom it has been favorably received ; 
and there remains no doubt, but that at the next meeting of that 
society, a vote will be passed, favorable to our views. Communi- 
cations, on the sam2 subject, have also been made to the Peace 
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Societies of Pennsylvania and New York ; but so recently, that 
an answer is not, at present, expected. 

If we look abroad in the world, we shall find the general fea- 
tures of public affairs no less auspicious to the cause of peace. 
It is true, Alexander is dead, and for a while it was feared, that 
the world would be made to deplore his loss, by the conduct of 
his expected successor. Alexander, though not a great man, we 
have reason to believe had naturally a benevolent and peaceable 
disposition. Yet, as weak minds, even in the most exaited sta- 
tion, will be ever intluenced by strong ones, he might have been 
persuaded by those, who have an interest in war and slavery, to 
manifest something of a disposition unfriendly to the cause of 
peace and liberty, and to the dissemination of that gospel which 
inculcates both. He was a man, and, therefore, not faultless. 
Let his failings descend into the tomb with his mortal remains, 
and his pacific disposition be imitated by all the governments of 
the world. 

His successor appears to possess a disposition no less pacific ; 
and the military colonies—so ill understood in this country, and 
which have caused so much empty declamation, are about to be 
abolished, and the army to be “ reduced to an unprecedentedly 
small establishment.”” Many of the potentates of Europe have 
also reduced their military establishments, and it is probable they 
would still further reduce them, were they not afraid to turn 
out on their peaceable subjects, a horde of fellons, who have so 
Jong subsisted on plunder, and the wages of iniquity. 

The Holy Alliance, it must be granted, has disappointed the 
expectations of the friends of peace. It keeps peace, it is true, 
but it is the peace of the grave,—a peace extorted by force. 
Yet even this may be overruled by the “ God of all peace” for 
good. Nations for a long time laying aside the sword,—from 
whatever cause—will, at length, forget its use ; and such has been 
the progress of light, for a few years past, that crowned heads 
seem to be in danger from their own armies ; —that, like the war- 
elephants in ancieut times, are now ready to turn on their leaders 
and trample them in the dust, as soon as they shall be set in bat- 
tle array. This will preserve peace for a long time in Europe. 
But it is beyond the power of kings to dam the current of lib- 
erty and free inquiry; it will, at length, overtlow and sweep 
away all impediments; but we hope not until the people of Eu- 
rope, taking warning from a recent example, will be too much 
enlightened to substitute a military despotism for a peaceful and 
Jess oppressive rule. 

On turning our eyes to the southward, brighter prospects strike 
our view, and we hail the Congress of Panama, as one of the 
brightest omens to the cause of peace. The language of Presi- 
dent Adams in his message on this subject, seems to have been dic- 
tated by the spirit of peace and genuine philanthropy, and the 
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sentiments are such as ought to have been expected from the first 
magistrate of the most enlightened nation in the world,— senti- 
ments, which accord in sweet harmony with the gospel of peace, 
and we have no doubt will be re-echoed by our brethren of 
South America. Yes, we hail, with joy, the first congress of 
nations, (not of kings,) that modern times have witnessed, as the 
greatest epocha in the history of man, since the advent of the 
Saviour of the world, and, like that event, destined to proclaim 
“ peace on earth and good will toward man.” Here, the germs 
of many a future war will be crushed—by man’s beginning to 
learn to enact international laws, founded on mutual consent, and 
not depending on the disputed and ever varying theories and 
opinions of civilians, and to feel that rational creatures should be 
governed by reason, and not, like brute beasts, by force. But 
men do not become all at once enlightened ; and we are rejoiced 
to see, that the young republics of the south have called in the 
aid of their elder sisters of the north, by whose advice, we have 
reason to hope, every hostile feature of the congress will be 
moulded into a pacific aspect, and peace be preserved, while the 
bounds of liberty, both political and personal, will be enlarged 
and strengthened. 

The increased diffusion of the light of the Gospel of Peace 
affords another and still greater promise of pacific principles, 
‘The distribution of the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, gives to every one the opportunity of re the word 
of inspiration for himself; and the day cannot be far distant, 
when the errors of popery and creeds of human invention will 
cease to keep the human mind in bondage ; and then it will be 
seen and acknowledged, that war and slavery are inconsistent 
with the precepts of our holy religion, which command us to 
love our enemies, and to do to others as we would that others 
should do to us; and Christians, as they advance in light and 
knowledge, will, ere long, attain to the purity of the first converts 
to Christianity, who refused to be engaged in war, and sooner 
sacrificed their lives, than disobey the command of their Master. 

The great exertions which are making for the benevolent 
purpose of abolishing the slavery of black men, are auxiliary to 
our endeavors to free the white man from’a servitude ag cruel, 
as unjust, and as degrading, as negro slavery. For the white 
man who is impressed on board a man of war, and is suffering’a 
flagellation at the gang-way, or the conscript who is tied up at 
the halberds, or put to the torture of the picket, the wooden 
horse, and the gauntlet, may well envy the superior condition of 
the black, who, not only suffers less bodily pain, but is not, like 
the other, compelled to commit murder, and to break the known 
commands of God. 

The bounds allowed to a report do not permit a detail of all 
the particulars favorable to the cause of peace. We have then 
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only to press forward. Onward! Onward! should be our watch- 
word. We are behind the spirit of the age, when we shouid 
precede it. Onward then, and secure a glorious, a bloodless vic- 
tory, at which angels will rejoice, and only devils weep. 


LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN TO JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Ar the close of the Revolutionary war, when a treaty of 
peace had been signed at Paris, Dr. Franklin wrote a letter 
to Josiah Quincy, Esq. of Braintree, the grandfather of the 
present Mayor of Boston, which contained the following pas- 
sages :-— 


“ Passy, Sept. 11, 1783. 

«« ___ Considering all our mistakes and mismanagements, it is 
wonderful we have finished so well and so soon. Indeed I am 
wrong in using that expression—We have finished affairs so well. 
Our blunders have been many, and they serve to manifest the 
hand of Providence more clearly in our favor, so that we may 
much more properly say—*“ These are thy doings, O Lord, and 
they are marvellous in our eyes !” 

“ I rejoice with you in the peace God hath’ blessed us 
with, and in the prosperity it gives us a prospect of. The De- 
finitive Treaty was signed the third instant. We are now friends 
with England, and with all mankind. 

«May we never see another war! for in my opinion, there 
never was a good war, or a bad peace.” 


These paragraphs do honor to Dr. Franklin. He seems to 
have deeply felt, that to God and not to man, our country was 
indebted for a favorable termination of the long and sanguinary 
conflict. {t may surprise some people that, after the close of 
the Revolutionary war, the Doctor should give it as his opin- 
ion, that “ there never was a good war,” But war in all its 
forms, is evil and not good, If God overrules it for good to 
any people, for this good they should render praise ; but the 
evil they should deplore. No consequences, however favora- 
ble, can render that good which is in its own nature evil. 
Hence it appears, that men celebrate evil, whenever they cele- 
brate war, or deeds of human slaughter. 

Suppose that the injustice of my neighbor had occasioned a 
sanguinary quarrel between him and me, which terminated to 
the-advantage of myself and my family—my neighbor, how- 
ever, was not killed, but one of his sons: would it not be un- 
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christian, inhuman, and barbarous in me and my sons publicly 
to celebrate my bloody feats, by which calamity was brought 
on my neighbor and his family? If so, what ought we to think 
of the custom of celebrating the victories or feats of public 
war? This custom, surely, must have been derived from 


savages, and to savages it should be confined. It is not that 
** wisdom which is from above.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE REV. S. J. MAY. 


Brooklyn, Con. August 18, 1826, 

Dear Srr—Our efforts to form a Peace Society have 
been crowned with abundant success. Agreeably to an invi+ 
tation given by letters circular, a considerable number of res- 
pectable gentlemen, from various parts of the count,", met in 
this village on the afternoon of the 16th ult. The pro:eedings 
of the meeting are to be published in our next paper, which I 
will send you. More than forty gentlemen have already 
joined the association, to be called the “ Peace Society of 
Windham County.” 

Dr. Thomas Hubbard of Pomfret, was elected President. 
He is a physician of great eminence, engaged ina very exten- 
sive practice; is President of the Medical Society of Con- 
necticut, and is as generally respected, as he is known, We 
deem it a most auspicious circumstance that this gentleman 
has readily consented to stand at the head of our institution. 

Our first Vice President is George Benson, Esq, a venera- 
ble philanthropist. He was the recording secretary of the 
‘Rhode Island Peace Society from its formation until about two 
years since, when he removed to Brooklyn. The abolition of 
slavery, and the establishment of universal and permanent 
peace, seem to occupy his thoughts continually. They are his 
favorite topics of conversation ; the subjects, | doubt not, of 
his daily prayers. He is in the enjoyment of a most healthful 
old age—and a moderate competency; and would be at 
leisure, did he not devote himself so assiduously to the cause 
of suffering humanity. 

Our other Vice Presidents are a very respectable clergy- 
man, Rev. Mr. Loomis of Willington; and an equally res- 
pectable lawyer, Samuel Perkins, Esq. of Windham, the au- 
thor of the best written history of “ the late war,” that has ap- 
peared. 
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Rev. Ambrose Edson, pastor of the Ist Trinitarian Society 
in Brooklyn, isour recording Secretary. Dr. Thomas Hunting- 
ton, also of this place, is Treasurer. 

A large board of Trustees were chosen, consisting of one 
or more gentlemen from every town in the county. They 
are, ex officio, authorized to act, in all respects, as agents for 
the society. A petition for an act of incorporation will be pre- 
sented at ihe next session of the legislature. We shall, short- 
ly, publish a large edition of a tract, containing an account of 
our institution, with a statement and defence of the principles 
we avow, and wish to disseminate. But as a large portion of 
the community, depend mainly, for their information, upon oral 
communications, we purpose to have two public addresses de- 
livered yearly,—one at the annuai meeting of the society to 
be holden in Brooklyn, and another in one of the other towns 
in the county, until there has been delivered in them all, an 
address upon this great subject. I am happy to state, that 
Samuel Perkins, Esq. has consented to advocate the cause of 
peace at Pomfret, on the 3d Wednesday of February next. 
And that our president, Dr. Hubbard, is to deliver the first 
annual address. 

I have the honour to be the corresponding Secretary of this 
society, and as such, Sir, earnestly solicit the benefit of your 
correspondence and counsel, so far as your health and numer- 
ous avocations will permit. Please to send me fifty copies 
of the “ Solemn Review ”—twenty-five of “* Clarkson’s Essay 
on the Doctrines and Practice of the early Christians,” and 
several of that number of the Friend of Peace, which contains 
“ Gen. Jones’s resignation.” 

Our required subscription being but fifty cents a year, (for 
reasons, Sir, which you will approve) it must be left to the op- 
tion of every member, whether or not to take “ the Friend of 
Peace.” Many numbers of that excellent publication have 
been circulated in this vicinity, and we hope it will be taken 
by some in every town. 

Very Respectfully, 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 
; Rev. N. Worcester, D. D. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


By the London Packet, we have received letters from the 
Society for Promoting Permanent and Universal Peace,— 
copies of two new Tracts, and four numbers of the Herald of 
Peace. In the latest number of the Horald we have 
an account of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Society, 
and its ‘Tenth Annual Report—also the Annual Reports of 
several Auxiliary Societies. The accounts contained in the 
parcel received, are truly encouraging. ‘I'he Annual Meeting 
was numerously attended May 23, 1826. Several Ministers 
of the Gospel addressed the Meeting in a manner both instruc- 
tive and animating. The speeches delivered on that occasion 
occupy about 16 pages of the Herald of Peace. As a speci- 
men, we give an extract of the first speech by Rev. Ingram 


Codbin, which deserves the attention of people in this country, 
as well as in Britain. 


“ But, besides the circulation of tracts, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
there are other methods which might be judiciously adopted in 
furtherance of the objects and motives by which you are actuated, 
I wish your Society would convert all the ministers. They want 
converting. My ears are so accustomed to hear the continual 
sounds of * Bella horrida bella!”* that they would experience 
great relief from the dreadiul din, if | could attune them to the 
soft and sweet tones of peace, I think, therefore, that the min- 
isters ought to be solicited to preach one sermon in the year in 
favour of peace. Those classic works too, which are the books 
used at schools, have a greai tepdency to inflame young minds 
with an ardent passion for war. Now, I! do not wish that these 
elegant aod sublime productions of learning and genius should be 
banished from our schools; but I wonld have none of them go 
out without suitable comments, to exhibit the horrors of war in 
their proper colours. Means should be adopted to prevent the 
operation of such sentiments, and to counteract the prejudices 
thus formed against the principle of this Society. Communica- 
tions for that purpose should be sent to all schools where there 
was any hope that you could influence the heads of the seminaries. 

“ There is another thing to be attended to, if we would promote 
the success of this Society. Much of that prejudice which ac- 
companies us through life, is acquired in our early years. In my 
childhood, | took a prejadice against spiders, and | have not 
been fond of them from that time to this. 1 would have every 
thing warlike excluded from the nursery. It is lamentable to 
see infants of the most tender age allowed, as a matter of pastime, 


#* War, horrible war! 
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to indulge in employments which are more calculated to make 
them savages than civilized beings. We should endeavour to 
prevent plays and recreations that nurse the spirit add sow the 
seeds of future hostility against their fellow-creatures at a sea- 
son when their youthful breasts are most susceptible of any im- 
pression and inflexion good or bad. I do not like to see a child 
of four years old brandishing a sword, and inuring himself to the 
thought and the wish that he might afterwards have an Sas 
ty of plunging it into the heart of a fellow-creature. I would 


have christians look upon these amusements as | did upon the 
spider.” 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF PERMANENT AND UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Anorrer year has brought with it those vicissitudes which 
evince the uncertainty of human affairs. in the midst of them 
your Committee are thankful to have to record the steady, if not 
rapid progress with which the cause of peace advances. They 
adverted, in their last Report, to the amicable mode which had 
been adopted by the governments of Great Britain, and the United 
States of North America, of settling their differences by arbitra- 
tion, through the mediation of the Emperor of Russia. Your 
Committee have to lament most sincerely the death of that Em- 
peror, to whose memory they wish to pay a tribute of their un- 
feigned respect. 

Great as must be the difficulty to form a correct judgment of 
the pacific disposition of any monarch, it is at least due to the 
memory of the late Emperor of Russia, to give his unreserved 
sentiments on the important object of the Peace Societies, as ex- 
pressed by himself in the years 1817 and 1818. 

“ My endeavours to procure peace and good-will among nations 
are already known, and the power and influence which Almighty 
God has committed to me, shall ever be employed, | trust, in 
striving to secure to the nations the blessings of that peace which 
they now enjoy. : 

“Considering the object of your Society, the promotion of 
peace among mankind, as one s»9 eminently congenial to the 
spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, {| bave judged it proper to 
express these my sentiments respecting your labours, in answer 
to your communication to me on this subject.”—(July, 1817.) 

* As a Christian, | cannot but desire the establishment of peace 
on earth by every lawful and practicable means. 

“ As a Christian Sovereign, I must anticipate a time when na- 


tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. . 
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‘Permanent and universal peace is not altogether at man’s 
disposal : it is encouraging to observe the growth of pacific dis- 
positions in the world; and societies conducted in a temperate | 
and Christian spirit may contribute to their extension and main- 
tenance.”—(October, 1818.) 

Such sentiments, from so powerful a monarch, cannot be read 
with indifference by the friends of peace; and they call for this 
public record of them on the present melancholy occasion :—let 
us hope that his successor will be equally favourable to pacific 
principles. We are not, however, left without another illustri- 
ous example of a pacific mediator; for your Committee have 
now the high gratification of recording an instance of successfal 
mediation through our most gracious Sovereign, which they 
give in his own words, at the opening of the present session 
of parliament. “His Majesty, on his part, is constant and un- 
wearied in his endeavours to reconcile conflicting interests, and 
to recommend and cultivate peace both in the old world and in 
the new. His Majesty commands us to inform you, that in pur- 
suance of this policy, his Majesty’s mediation has been success- 
fully employed in the conclusion of a treaty between the crowns 
of Portugal and Brazil, by which the relations of friendly inter- 
course, long interrupted between two kindred nationa, have been 
restored, and the independence of the Brazilian empire has been 
formally acknowledged.” 

A pacific and liberal policy also continues to pervade the coun- 
sels of the government of the United States of North America: 
of this we have satisfactory proof in the latest official document 
that has been received from America. The President, in his 
late message to the Senate and House of Representatives, after 
expressing “ gratitude to the omnipotent Dispenser of good” for 
the blessings of health and of fruitful seasons, proceeds: “ Nor 
ought we less to ascribe to Him the glory that we are permitted 
to enjoy the bounties of his hand in peace and tranquillity,—in 
peace with all the other nations of the earth, in tranquillity among 
ourselves. ‘There has, indeed, rarely been a period in the bis- 
tory of civilized man, in which the general condition of the 
Christian nations has been marked so extensively by peace and 
prosperity. Europe, with a few partial and unhappy exceptions, 
has enjoyed ten years of peace, during which all her govern- 
ments, whatever the theory of their constitutions may have been, 
are successively taught to feel, that the end of their institution 
is the happiness of the people.” ‘The President next adverts to 
the “ important changes of municipal regulation in the commer- 
cial and navigation system of Great Britain.” Afterwards, on 
the diplomatic relations between the two countries, he observes : 
“In the recent renewal of the diplomatical missions on both 
sides, between the two governments, assurances have been given 
and received of the continuance and increase of the mutual con 
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fidence and cordiality by which the adjustment of many points 
of differences had already been effected, and which afford the 
surest pledge for the ultimate satisfactory adjustment of those 
that still remain or may hereafter arise.” 

If we trace the page of history back to the time of Constan- 
tine, we shall look in vain for an example io the conduct of gov- 
ernoments corresponding with that now presented to our delighted 
view. Your Committee do not pretend to discover, in the offi- 
cial documents from which they have taken the preceding ex- 
tracts, a recognition of the Christian pacific principle as held by 
the Peace Society ; but they see in them evidence of the influ- 
ence which genuive Christianity, as it prevaiis, is snre to obtain 
over the conduct of governments; by which an appeal to moral 
justice and equity will be gradually substituted for the too com- 
mon appeal to the sword to adjust their differences, till at length 
the happy period will arrive when, 


« All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail; 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob’d innecence from heaven descend.” 


It is impossible not to contemplate with pleasure the commer- 
cial. regulations that have been lately adopted by the British gov- 
ernment, and which they have carried into effect in their subse- 
quent treaties with their allies, as being of a conciliatory and 
disinterested character, calculated to ensure confidence, and to 
preserve the relations of amity between states.. In them may be 
seer an enlarged and an enlightened policy, substituted for a pol- 

‘ icy originating in that narrow and selfish principle, which has 
been the prolific parent of all the wars that have desolated the 
fairest regions of Europe and of the world. With reference to 
these new commercial regulations, it has been traly observed, 
“* We are led to retlect how nearly such a line of conduct accords 
with the principle of Christianity, Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.’”’* 

Your Committee keep up a friendly communication with their 
brethren, on the American Continent. They have received the 
Ninth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Peace Society, which 
gives information of the establishment of a new Pence Society at 
Southborough, in Massachasetts ; also of a Peace Society at Rupert, 
Vermont. It appears likewise from their Report, that they have 
received a copy of the constitution of a Peace Society in Nova 
Scotia, to be called the Halifar Peace Society. No Reports have 
heen. received from Rhode Island or New York; but from the 
Massachusetts Report it appears, that they have continued their 
exertions in the cause of peace, and that two new Societies have 


_ * Swansea and Neath Eighth Annual Report. 
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been established in the state of New York, one at Andover, and 
the other at Alfred. 

Intelligence has just been received from our zealous ani inde- 
fatigable coadjutor, William Ladd, Esq. Corresponding Secretary 
of the Peace Societies of Minot and of Muine, in the United 
States of North America, of the progress of our cause in those 
parts. The account which he gives is most satisfactory: he re- 
ports a considerable accession of members to the previously ex- 
isting Societies, and enumerates the establishment of new Peace 
Societies at the four following plates: Otisfield, in Maine, New- 
buryport, Mass. Exeter, N. Hampshire, and Buckfield, about twelve 
miles from Minot: he also expresses his hopes of seeing a Peace 
Society organized at Bowdoin College, at Brunswick. Mr. Ladd’s 
description of the First Anniversary Meeting of the Minot Peace 
Society, is too interesting to be passed over in silence :-—* Last 
Christmas-day,”” says he, “ was our first Anniversary,—a day 
long to be remembered in this place and its vicinity. Ministers 
of the three prevailing denominations, viz. Congregationalists or 
Independents, Baptists, and Methodists, united in the religious 
exercises with great harmony. Republicans and Federalists join- 
ed in the procession and anthems. An Address was delivered by 
a respectable lawyer of the place; and many who were former- 
ly at variance, were (at least partially) reconciled, and many 
pronounced it the happiest day they ever saw in their lives.” 
Can we read such an account without inquiring whether there 
be an object in which all Christians may more unanimously unite 
than in endeavouring to remove from mankind that enemy to hu- 
man happiness. and impediment to the progress of the Gospel— 
War, and to substitute in its place Peace, universal and perma- 
nent? They might, in such a joint labour of love, look with 
confidence for the approbation and support of Hut who is em- 
phatically called the Prince of Peace. 

A letter has been received from the Rev. Gordon Hall, on be- 
half of the “ American Mission” at Bombay, in which the mis- 
sionaries acknowledge the receipt of the tracts which were setit 
to them by your Committee, in the distribution of which they 
have been engaged ; and though they have had to encounter the 
same kind of opposition as the advocates of the pacific principle 
in this country, their faith remains unshaken, and their zeal un- 
remitting in promoting the noble and Christian cause in which 
we are mutually engaged. After expressing their surprise that 
the Christian principle of the Peace Society is opposed by those 
from whom they least expected it, they proceed ;— Yet its advo- 
cates, though few, need not despair. They that are with os are 
more than they that are with them. The Lord is verily on our 
side ; and, being sure of victory, let us press onward to the fight, 
putting our trust in God, and giving him all the glory.” Again, 
“ We fully believe that every society formed for this object, and 
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conducted in the simplicity of the Gospel, will receive increased 
patronage and success as it presses onward in its grand 
enterprise.” 

Your Committee continue to exchange publications with the 
Society of Christian Morals at Paris: they also supply the Editor 
of the “ Revue Eacyclopedique” with your works as they come 
out; and the latier continues to manifest a disposition to take a 
favourable notice of your publications in his work, which, from 
the extensive circulation of that periodical in France, will not, 
they hope, be without its eflect.in that nation and on the continent. 

The first Report of the Hibernian Peace Society, with the 
subsequent accounts from that Society, presevt an encouraging 
view of the progress of the cause of peace in the Sister Kingdom. 

One new Tract, written by a Lady, has been published, enti- 
tled, “ An examination of the Principles which are considered to 
support the Practice of War,” which makes No. 8, of the series. 
It is a gratification to your Committee to present the public 
with the literary labours of a female pen, and they hope that the 
sex will be encouraged to occupy their literary talents in guard- 
ing the social and domestic virtues from the violation to which 
they are exposed by the demoralizing and sanguinary practice 
of war. New editions of your Tracts, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
besides the Ninth Annual Report and the Herald of Peace, 
have been published, making within the year 31,750, comprising 
a total of 355,500, that have been printed since the establish- 
ment of the society. The sales and distributions this year have 
been 29,000. The amount of subscriptions, donations, &c. re- 
ceived this year is 569/. Os. 10d. 

A Peace Society has been established at Liverpool, to which 
we may look forward for important exertions. At Ezeter, also, 
an Auxiliary Society has beem»formed, the last accounts from 
which are of a most encouraging kind; and satisfactory informa- 
tion has been received from other Auxiliary Societies. Several 
of them* have procured the insertion of essays in favour of peace 
in the provincial papers,—a measure which your Committee 
would recommend as an important mean to spread the know- 
ledge of your principles. Huddersfield Auxiliary has adopted a 
plan which, if it could be generally carried into effect, promises 
more to spread your principles, and to produce a conviction of 
their truth, than any that has ‘hitherto been suggested or tried. 
“ We have recently adopted,” say they, “ the practice of holding 
district meetings in the surrounding villages, which, if continu- 
ed,, is likely to produce beneficial results. One meeting has 
been held at Lindley, and another at Deighton, in their respec- 
tive Sabbath School-Rooms, which were kindly offered for the 
occasion. The attendance at both places was numerous and 
respectable, and the statements of the objects of the Peace Se- 


* Particularly Swansea and Ross 
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eiety, and of its proceedings were listened to with apparent at- 
tention and interest. ‘The tracts of the Parent Society were! 
gratefully received, with expressions indicative of a strong de- 
sire for better acquaintance with a principle so powerfully sanc- 
tioned by Scripture and by reason, and productive of conse~ 
quences favourable to the general interests of the human race. 
Qther villages have requested to be favoured with district 
meetings, which we consider a pleasing indication of their dis- 
position to promote the object of the Society.” This relation 
is as modest jn its manner as it is important in the information 
it conveys; and you cannot be surprised that a Society, which 
manifests a Christian zeal, as persevering as it is unassuming, is 
enabled to report a considerable accession to its members; @ 
satisfactory proof of the success of its labours. If other Aaxilia- 
ry Societies could adopt a similar plan, a corresponding effect 
might reasonably be expected ; for it is justly remarked in the 
Huddersfield Report, “there is a very general inclination to in- 
quire into the claims of the Peace Society to Christian support ; 
we believe that its principles, wherever they are understood, 
are assented to by the reflecting and virtuous part of mankind, as 
truly scriptural, and consequently entitled to the best exertions 
of every one, for a more extensive dissemination.” 

It would not be just to pass silently over the endeavours of the 
Worcester Auxiliary Society, to give publicity to the principles 
which you advocate by the distribution and sale of your publica- 
tions. That their efforts have not been in vain, may be inferred 
from the gratifying fact that their subscriptions for the past year 
have exceeded by nearly one-third those of the year preceding. 

Of late years, death has removed some of the early and zeal- 
ous advocates of the principles of peace ;—may the sorrow that 
is excited by the dissolution of ties dear to religion and to vir- 
tue not be inoperative, but induce an increased vigilance in pro- 
motiug the sacred cause which was so dear to them, the loss of 
whom we deplore. Nor is the gloom which overcasts the mind, 
upon the loss of fellow-labourers in the same cause, without re- 
lief, when we reflect upon the prospect that opens to our view 
of their places being filled up by others of equal zeal and abili+ 
ty; among whom Thomas Thrush, Esq. has attracted the notice 
ef the periodical press by his publications, “ intended as: an 
apology for withdrawing himself from the naval service,” on 
account of his objection to war, as inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of the Gospel. Such a sacrifice of honour and emolument 
at the shrine of duty is too rare an occurrence not to draw 
attention to the principle that could produce so unusual an effect. 
The impression it makes, will, it is hoped, produce new advo- 
cates of the principles of this Society. 

The sketch which your Committee has presented to you of 
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public events, as connected with the tranquillity of the world, of 
their labours, and of those of their coadjutors in promoting the 
Christian cause of peace, evince, as they think, that there is an 
increased conviction of the contrariety of war to the “ ever- 
lasting Gospel,”’ and to the real interests of mankind. And it is 
a subject of thankfulness, that this conviction appears to be gain- 
ing ground among the ministers of religion ; for in propertion as 
the gospel message to the heathen is purified from the contami- 
nating influence of the spirit of war, it will succeed in recom- 
mending itself to their acceptance, and in producing in them the 
mind which was also in Christ Jesus, “* who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again; wlien he suffered, he threatened not; but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” Even the 
attention of opponents, which the progress of the cause you ad- 
vocate has lately excited may be hailed as an auspicious omen ; 
for an examination of principles which are founded on the basis 
of immutable truth, by producing reflection, arrests the judgment, 
and converts the opposer into an advocate for those principles 
which once he impugned. Thus even events that may appear 
inauspicious, conspire, through an over-ruling Providence, to pro- 
duce that consummation which is the object of your labours. 
This should incite to increased diligence, by inspiring confidence 
in support from Him, “ who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will; and whose word “shall not return to him 
void, but it shall accomplish that which he pleaseth, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto he sent it-” 


LETTER FROM GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 


La Grange, July 20th, 1826. 

My Dear Sir,—Although your much valued favor, June 14th, 
1825, had been kindly forwarded by my friend, Mr. Quincy—who 
in his last letter was making particular inquiries about it,—I had 
not received it until a few days ago, and take the first opportunity 
to offer my grateful and affectionate acknowledgements. This 
new token of friendship and esteem is the more gratifying to me 
when bestowed by the hand of a brother soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary war. The three volumes are also come to their destina- 
tion, and will be read with all the attention, sympathy, and respect 
which is due to the honorable and philanthropic views of the 

_Massachusetts Peace Society. 

You have in our young days obeyed the duty—we have since 
witnessed the happy eflects of resistance to oppression ; nor can 
I omit to observe that a similar conduct in France, to which you 
have alluded, has greatly bettered the situation of the people, and 
would have completely mended it, had they continued to resist 
oppression when presented under new and varied shapes. And as 
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on this side the Atlantic, aristocracy and despotism are in inces- 
sant state of war with the rights of nations and men, | do not know 
how a peace-making system may be obtained until that funda- 
mental warfare is put to an end. Here might be applied the 
line of the Roman poet— 
Ignorant ne datos neu quisquam serviat enses ? * 
But under the influence of the seli-government of the people, 
universal morality, universal knowledge may be so far improved 
as to convince societies and individuals of this great political 
truth, that no good can happen to one but which will ultimately 
prove an advantage toall. So that taking aside oppression which 
commands resistance, and jealousy which invites hostility, good 
sense and self-interest will suffice to remove the chances of war. 
In the mean while we cannot repine at the gallantry and perse- 
verance of our associates in the Revolutionary contest, nor at the 
disposition of younger generations to defend their independence 
and freedom against European Mother Countries and Holy Alli- 
ances (very sweet names but bitter intruders) until a greater part 
of the world has been meliorated by republican liberty and genu- 
ine information—an event which progresses hand in hand with 
your philanthropic anticipations. But | should not launch in 
these discussions before | have myself received the benefit of all 
the observations contained in your valuable volumes ; and I shall 
content myself with the cordial expression of my lively gratitude, 
and high respect for the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
Your old affectionate brother Soldier, 


LAFAYETTE. 


Noah Worcester, Esq. 


FRIENDLY REMARKS ON THE LETTER FROM GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


Tue letter to which the foregoing is a reply, was published in 
the 43d number of this work—October 1825. The answer of 
General Lafayette displays both friendly and philanthropic feel- 
ings, and is such as might naturally have been expected from one 
who had from his youth been a military man, and accustomed to 
regard war as a necessary and honorable employment. It is to 
be observed that he wrote prior to reading the volumes he had 
just received. It is possible that on perusing them his views of 
war may be, in some respects, changed. 

The General conceives that the French Revolution ‘has 
greatly bettered the situation of the people.” But other causes 
than the horrible scenes of that Revolution must have operated 
to improve the condition of France. Napoleon, if living, would 
doubtless claim a great share of praise for this “ bettered situa- 


* Are they ignorant that swords were given that no one might be a slave ? 
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tion,” though he reigned as a tyrant and sacrificed millions of 
lives to his ambition. After all, it is by no means certain, and 
perhaps not probable, that the present condition of the French 
people is so good as it would have been had no other than pacitic 
means been adopted to correct the abuses of government. It is 
a great mistake to ascribe to a sanguinary Revolution the favors 
which God may have subsequently bestowed on a warring people. 
A city desolated by a conflagration, may be afterwards rebuilt 
with better materials, and on a better plan. But these improve- 
ments are to be attributed to other causes than the devastating tire. 

“ Aristocracy and despotism” are indeed obstacles to the pro- 
gress of “a peace-making system;” yet it is believed that the 
diffusion of knowledge and pacific principles is more sure to re- 
form governments and meliorate the condition of the oppressed, 
than a resort to the crimes and horrors of war. For rulers as 
well as subjects are swayed by public opinion. 

General Lafayette has given much evidence that he is a friend 
to liberty and opposed to slavery ; yet we believe that he would 
not encourage our two millions of slaves to resort to war as the 
best means for obtaining their freedom. He would much prefer 
that their emancipation should be effected by the exertions of 
benevolence. In this way we sincerely wish that the oppressed 
of all countries may obtain the blessings of liberty. This is be- 
lieved to be far preferable to the uncertain games of violence 
and manslaughter—or to sacrificing myriads of innocent people, 
that survivors, not more innocent, may enjoy a greater share of 
freedom and prosperity. 

The general has quoted a line of Latin poetry, which implies 
that swords were given that no one might be a slave. But if we are 
to infer from the history of mankind the purpose for which swords 
were given, the conclusion will rather be, that they were given 
to multiply the miseries of our race, to enable one portion of it 
to destroy or enslave another. The sword or war has been the 
cause of nearly all the slavery and oppression which has ever 
existed in the world. To one man who has obtained his rights 
by the sword, hundreds have, by the same means, been oppress- 
ed, enslaved, or destroyed. j 


[From the Herald of Peace.) 
LETTER FROM THE REV. GORDON HALL. 


{To Mr. Thomas Hancock, Secretary of the London Peace Society.] 


Dear Frienp anv Beotner,—We had the pleasure of receiving 
your favour of May 5th, 1824, in due course, and now [we] beg 
to offer our very cordial thanks to the London Peace Society, for 
their so cheerful compliance with our wishes, in consenting to 
admit us as fellow-members and co-workers with them, in seek- 
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ing to promote peace on earth and good-will to man, an object 
worthy of all our energies. We are sare that the object will be 
accomplished, and that great will be the reward of those who 
serve it with simplicity and zeal. We fully believe that every 
society formed for this object, and conducted in the simplicity of 
the Gospel, will receive increasing patronage and success as it 
presses onward in its grand enterprise. ‘To them we wish, with 
all our hearts, every success and blessing. 

Since your Committee are pleased to allow two of our mem- 
bers to become members of the [Peace] Society, we will thank 
you to place on the list of subscribers the names of James Gor- 
rett (Assistant Missionary) and my own. Did our circumstances 
admit, it would be a pleasure to us to aid your funds by some- 
thing beyond what is barely requisite to constitute us members ; 
but as it is, we must restrict ourselves to that sum. In payment 
of this for three years, from the commencement of 1825, we beg 
to refer you to Messrs. Fairlei, Benham, and Co. London, who, 
we expect, will pay you 3i. 3s. on being made acquainted with 
our wish herein expressed. 

We also received the tracts so obligingly sent us with your 
letter: we have read them with much interest, and desire to ex- 
press for them also our very grateful acknowledgments. A num- 
ber of them have already been distributed, and as the monsoon» 
is drawing to a close, we hope for favourable opportunities to 
disperse the remainder in various parts of the country. But how 
lamentable that so few are willing to befriend the heavenly ob- 
ject, and to promote that peace on earth which the Saviour came 
down from heaven to establish! and how passing strange that 
any of his true and affectionate followers should ever oppose 
it!!! Yet its advocates, though so few, need not [to] despair. 
They that are with us, are more than they that are with them. 
The Lord is verily on our side, and being sure of victory, let us 
press onward to the fight, putting our trust in God, and giving 
him all the glory. 

Your affectionate brother in the bonds of the Gospel, 

GORDON HALL.* 

By order of the American Mission in Bombay. 


RECENT WAR OF BLACKS AND WHITES. 


Tre newspapers inform us, that five white men were recent 
ly killed by a gang of negroes, about 100 miles below Louisville, 
The slaves were 75 in number, of both sexes and cifferent ages. 
They were going down the river in a flat boat to be sold like 
brutes in Mississippi. The five men who were killed were in 


* News of the death of this respected American Missionary has lately 
reached the United States. 
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the same boat. Two of them were the owners of the slaves—two 
others were employed for conveying the slaves to market—ihe 
fifth was an occasional passenger. 

This war is justly regarded as horrible. But bave the white 
men of these states ever waged a war more just and more neces- 
sury, than was this war on the part of the slaves? This wasa 
war for liberty! and when did our white men make war with so 
much ground of complaint? Let conscience answer the ques- 
tion: and let him who is without fault cast the first stone at the 
poor slaves that on this occasion gained a victory. Who of our 
advocates for war would not have done as the negroes did in 
similar circumstances ? 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN A MILITARY ACADEMY. 





By a letter from a Cadet of the Military Academy at West Point, which has 
appeared in several religious Newspapers, we are informed that considera- 
ble attention to religion among the Students, has been excited by the in- 
sirumentality of the Professor of Ethics. Implying that the Professor has 
some opposition to encounter, the letter says— 


“ He has, however, fought manfully in the cause, and succeeded in con- 
verting 5 or 6, and throwing serious impressions over many more ; and | 
ethink I may say the whole corps has been more or less affected. ‘Two have 
received baptism after Episcopalian ceremony, which is impressive whea 
witnessed for the first time. The subjects walked out from among their com- 
rades into the aisle in full uniform—and one of them, having on his belts and 
side arms, knelt and audibly assisted in the ceremony, by responding to the 
minister. Both of these belong to the present first class, aud one of them 
bas a very respectable standing.” 














We are not disposed to scoff at revivals of religion, wherever they ma 
occur, or whoever may be the subjects—nor to disparage a tank 
which may be good, though accompanied with deplorable incongruities. We 
wish however to lead people to reflect on the improper and discordant asso- 

iations which abound in Christendom. 

In the narrative before us we behold two young men, who had been study- 
ing the science of manslaughter, publicly avowing that they had become the 
disciples of Him who “ came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.” 
Yet in this solemn act they appear “ in full uniform,” as military men, * and 
ene of them with belts and side-arms!” Had their object been to avow 
themselves converts to the Mahometan faith, this martial array would have 
aorresponded with their profession. For Mahomet was a military chieftain, 
who propagated his religion by weapons of death,and who promised heaven 
to those who should die fighting, in his sanguinary battles. But the founder 
of the Christian religion was a very different character. He was the Prince 
af Peace~—meek, lowly, benevolent, and forgiving. He accordingly prom- 
ised blessedness—not to the haughty, the revengeful, and the war-maker, but 
to the humble, the meek, and the peace-makers. What can the military uni- 
form and “side arms” have to do in avowing subjection to such a Prince? 
No two things are more opposed to each other, than the fighting spirit and 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. Why then should the symbols of affections so 
apposite be associated in the ceremonies of the Christian religion ? 

Without deviating from the spirit and example of the founder of their re- 
-ligion, the Mahometans may indulge the spirit of war—glory in the feats of 
war, and associate the feelings and the symbols of war with their religions 
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services. But when Christians do thus, are they not, in these things, fol- 
lowers of Mahomet rather than of the Messiah? 

But are the two Cadets alone in such enna No, verily. Thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands of older professors, and even Ministers of the 
Gospel, have been equally inconsistent. By giving popularity to war and 
every thing military, the people of Christendom have rendered their religion 
a heterogeneous compound of Paganism, Mahometanism, and Christianity. 
Military feelings and military feats are in as high repute among professed 
Christians, as among Mahometans, Pagans, or Savages. Hence the spirit of 
war and its symbols and instraments become associated With the solemu ser- 
vices of the Christian religion. 

Should we now read for the first time in some ancient history that Jesus 
came to John to be baptized, arrayed in military uniform, with “ belts and 
side arms ;”" who would not pronounce the narrative a vile forgery on ac- 
count of its contrariety to all that has ever been known of the character of 
the Messiah? Though he is called “ the Caprain of our Salvation,” his char- 
acter, his spirit, and bis objects were the reverse of every thing military ; 
and such ought to be the character, the spirit, and the objects of all who as- 
sume the name of his disciples, If such were now the facet, wars would be 
known no more in Christendom, and the science of human slaughter would 
be studied no more among Christians. 

Nothing in the preceding remarks has been intended to imply a waut of sin- 
cerity in the two Cadets. They probably acted according to the light they 
had obtained. They had grown up in a military world, surrounded by the 
examples of military Christians! We hope the day is not far distant when 
the spirit of the Christian religion shall be better understood by its Ministers 
and its professors—when it shall be known that the military spirit is not the 
spirit of Christ, and that “be who has not the spirit of Christ is none 


of his.” . 

























AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 





{. A new Peace Society has been formed at Hebron, Maine, by the agen- 
oy of Mr Ladd. 

Il Some arrangements have been recently made for the purpose of form- 
ing a National Society, to be called the American Peace Society. 

Hl. The Hon. Timothy Fuller, lately a Member of Congress, has consented 
to deliver the Address at the next Anniversary of the M, P. S. 

N. B. For other Auspicions Occurrences the reader is referred to the letter 
from the Rev. S.J. May, and the Annual Reports in the preceding pages. 
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“THE REST OF THE NATIONS.” 


Tur following lines are from a Poem with the above title, which was 
ce before the Peace Society of Maine by Grenville Mellen. This 
‘oem has not only been published in a pamphlet form, but given entire in the 
N. England Galaxy, and highly recommended. Poetry has had great influence 
on the passions and opinions of mankind. The martial poets of past ages, 
who blazoned war and eulogized the works of devastation and murder, have 
probably been accessary to the death of five hundred millions of the human 
race. It must therefore be gratifying to the reflecting philanthropist to find } 
poetical talents and the charms of verse employed to render war abhorrent, 
and to hasten the period when the nations shall learn war no more. 


“ Oh! how shall Man his crime extenuate ! 
What sees he in this brave o’erarching sphere, 
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The rich domain of Nature, that will hold 
A moment's friendship with his cheerless way ! 

He looks upon the wide and glowing earth 

And hears the hum of bees—and sees its bloom 
Rolling in all its luxury for him— 

He sees the trees wave in the peaceful sky, 

And dally with the breezes as they pass. 

He sees the golden harvest stoop for him, 

And feels a quietness on all the hills. 

He looks upon the seasons, and they come 

In wocatiled etabechen aie heavens 

With bud and blossoming, and fruits, and snows— 
There is no war among them—they pass on, 

Light beaming from their footsteps as they go, 
And with the cheerful voice of sympathy, 

They give a melody to all the earth, 

Each calling to the other through the year! 

He looks upon the firrnament—at night— 

There are a thousand lustres hanging there, 
Mocking the splendours of Golconda—tbere, 

He sees the glorious company of stars, 

Journeying in peace and beauty through the deep, 
Shining in praise forever !—they look down, 

Each like a bright and calm Intelligence, 

Above a sphere they all compassionate ; 

There is no war among these sparkling hosts— 
They go in silence through the great profound, 
Each on its way of glory—they proclaim 

The order aud magnificence of Him, 

Who bade them roll in peace around his throne !” 


NOTICES. 


Tur Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
seription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

he subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
rvary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The nambers.of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hondred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Hilliard, Gray, & Co, No. 134 Washington Street, and at the 
Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N.B. The Treasurer of M. P S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No. 81 Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired to make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 


closed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmasier in Brighton, and he wil! 
retarn receipts. 





OBITUARY. 


Died recently, Rev. Eriratzer Pearson, LL. D. a member of M.P.S 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 


“ol. IV.....No. XI. 


REVIEW OF FACTS, DEBATES, AND STATE PAPERS. 


Dunine the American Revolution in 1778, the British gov- 
ernmeut sent over to this country four Commissioners,—the 
Earl of Carlisle being the first, with conciliatory propositions, 
in the hope that they would be accepted, and that the colonies 
would return to their allegiance to George I[l. The proposi- 
tions implied all that the colonies had requested prior to the 
war; and they were such as would have been gladly accept- 
ed at any time prior to the Declaration of Independence. 

Here it may be asked, why could not the British rulers 
have manifested this conciliatory spirit before the war com- 
menced, as well as after many thousands of each party had 
perished by the hands of the other? The same spirit with 
which nations make peace, if manifested in season, would en- 
tirely prevent war. How cheap then are the means of pre- 
serving peace between nations ! 

The propositions, however, made by the British Commis- 
sioners, came too late. Congress had just formed an alliance 
with France, in which it was stipulated that no peace should 
be made between the United States and Britain, until our 
Independence should be acknowledged by the King and Par- 
liament ; and the Commissioners had no power to negotiate a 
peace on such terms. Being disappointed in their object, 
prior to leaving the country, they published a Valedictory 
Manifesto, which contained the following passages : 


“The policy, as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, 
bas thus fur checked the extremes of war, when they tended 
to distress a people, still considered as our fellow subjects, and 
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to desolate a country, shortly to become again a source of mutual 
advantage ; but when that country professes the unnatural design, 
not only of estranging herself from us, but of mortgaging herself 
and her resources to our enemies, the whole contest is changed ; 
and the question is, how far Great Britain may, by every means 
in her power, destroy or render useless, a connexion contrived 
for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of France. 

“* Under such circumstances, the laws of self preservation must 
direct the conduct of Great Britain; and, if the British colonies 
are to become an accession to France, will direct her to render 
that accession of as little avail as possible to her enemies.” 


This Manifesto was understood by Congress, and by many 
members of the British Parliament, as an inhuman threat, that 
the contest should in future be conducted without regard to 
the laws of war; and with a design to distress and desolate 
the country, to the utmost extent of the British power, In 
view of this threat, our Congress passed a resolve, which was, 
perhaps, as irreconcilable with the dictates of religion or bu- 


manity, as the threat of the Commissioners. Thus they re- 
solve : 


“ That immediately, when the enemy begin to burn or destroy 
any town, it be recommended to the people of these states to set 
fire to, ravage, burn, and destroy, the houses and properties of all 
Tories and enemies to the freedom and independence of America, 
and to secure the persons of such, so as to prevent them from as- 
sisting the enemy ;--always taking care not to treat them or 
their families with any wanton cruclty, as we do not wish in this 


particular to copy after our enemies or their German, Negro, 
and copper-colored allies.” * 


“ This,” says the Annual Register, “ was followed in about 
three weeks by a counter manifesto on the part of Congress, 
filled with bitterness and acrimony.” As specimens of this 
* bitterness and acrimony,” the following passages are copied 
in the Register.—Speaking of the Britons, Congress says,— 


* How was it possible “to set fire to, ravage, burn, and destroy all the 
houses and properties of the Tories,” without treating “them or their fami- 
lies with any wanton cruelty?” If the recommendation had been executed, 
probably more than fifty thousand families must have perished, fled to the 
enemy, or have been supported as paupers. Forin several of the States the 
number of Tories had been very great. Besides, who was to be the judge 
whether a man was a Tory or not? And what a door was opened for the 
most horrid acts of private revenge, under the pretext of complying with the 
orders of Congress! Surely this country, as well as Britain, has reason to 
rejoice that such menaces were not executed. 
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“ They have made a mock of humanity by the wanton de- 
struction of men; they have made a mock of religion by impious 
appeals to God, whilst in the violation of his sacred comnrands.” 

“ We therefore, the Congress of the United States of America, 
do solemnly declare and proclaim, that if our enemies presume 
to execute their threats, or persist in their present career of 
barbarity, we will take such exemplary vengeance as shall deter 
others from the like conduct. We appeal to that God who 
searches the hearts of men, for the rectitude of our intentions, 
and in his holy presence we declare that, as we are not moved 
by any light and hasty suggestions of anger or revenge, so through 
every possible change ot fortune, we will adhere to this our de- 
termination.” 


Here we must be permitted to express our sincere regret 
that such language was ever uttered by the Congress of the 
United States. The Commissioners of Britain and the mem- 
bers of Congress bore the name of disciples of the Prince of 
Peace: yet what a contrast between his spirit and theirs! 
How horrible was the recommendation of Congress to retaliate 
on the Tories the evils menaced by the Commissioners! And 
how much more humane and dignified would it have been had 
they replied to the vengeful Manifesto in language like the 
following,— 

‘Weshave been menaced with the “extremes of war,” 
wanton murder and devastation. The laws of war would jus- 
tify us in retaliating the threatened evils on our brethren the 
Tories; and it might be in our power “ to set fire to, ravage, 
burn, and destroy the houses and properties of all” these un- 
happy men. But by recommending such a course we should 
imitate what we condemn in our enemies. Besides, our reli- 
gion has taught us not to render evil for evil, and that ven- 
geance belongs to God. Therefore, should our enemies at- 
tempt to execute their threat, we recommend to all our fellow 
citizens to place their hope in God, and to forbear every ap- 
pearance of revenge. It may be that our enemies will yet 
see the inhumanity of their menaces; but in any event it is 
better to suffer wrong than to do wrong.’ 

Would not such an answer to the Manifesto have been not 
only more dignified and more Christian, but more likely to 
restrain the Britons from executing their threats ? 

We may remark how quick-sighted the members of Con- 
gress were to see, that their enemies “ made a mock of reli- 
ligion by impious appeals to God, whilst in the violation of his 
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commands.” Yet they do not appear to have been aware of 
any thing of the same nature on their own part, although they 
made a solemn appeal to God, while in the very act of threat- 
ening the most horrible measures of revenge! Such is gen- 
erally the blindness of men of both parties, while engaged in 
war ; they mutually accuse each other of crimes and cruelties, 
while each justifies in himself what he condemns in the other. 
This may be accounted for on this ground,—each presumes 
himself to be in the right, and the other in the wrong; hence 
similar acts have a different aspect according to the side on 
which they are done. On one side, they are cruelty, revenge, 
and murder; on the other, justice, patriotism, and glory! 
Many great, and probably good men have been the subjects of 
such war delusions. 

The Manifesto of the Commissioners underwent a severe 
examination in both Houses of the British Parliament. The 
minority reprobated, in the strongest terms, that part of it 
which we have quoted. In the House of Lords a motion was 
made for an address to the King, beseeching his Majesty to 
disavow the offensive paragraph, as inhuman and unauthorized, 
dangerous and dishonorable to the nation. ‘The majority re- 


jected the motion; but 31 Lords entered their protest, assign- 


ing three reasons for their conduct. The first was expressed 
in the following words :-— 


*« Because the public law of nations, in affirmance of the dic- 
tates of nature and the precepts of revealed religion forbids us 
to resort to the extremes of war, upon our own opinion of their 
expediency, or in any case to carry on war for the purpose of 
desolation. We know that the rights of war are odious, and, in- 
stead of being extended upon loose constructions and speculations 
of danger, ought to be bound up, and limited by all the restraints 
of the most rigorous construction. We are shocked to see the 
first law of nature—self preservation, perverted and abused into 
a principle destructive of all other laws; and a rule laid down, 
by which our own safety is rendered incompatible with the pros- 
perity of mankind. Those objects of war which cannot be com- 
passed by fair and honorable hostility, ought not to be compassed 
at all. An end that has no means but such as are unlawful, is an 
unlawful end. The Manifesto expressiy founds the change it 
announces from a qualified and mitigated war, to a war of ex- 
tremity and desolation, on the certainty that the provinces must 
be independent, and must become an accession to the strength of 
an evemy. In the midst of the calamities by which our loss of 
empire has been preceded and accompanied ; in the midst of our 
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apprehensions for the further calamities which impend over us, 
it is a matter of fresh grief and accumulated shame to see from a 
commission under the great seal of this kingdom, a declaration 
for desolating a vast continent, solely because we had not the 
wisdom to retain, or the power to subdue it.” 


On this part of the protest of the Lords, we submit the fol- 
lowing queries and remarks. 

1. If “the public law of nations forbids us to resort to the 
extremes of war upon our own opinion of their expediency,” 
why may not the law of nations be so improved as to forbid a 
resort to war at all upon our opinion of its expediency. Men 
are as liable to be deceived by their passions and prejudices in 
regard to the expediency of commencing hostilities, as in re- 
spect to the expediency of resorting to “ the extremes of war.” 
It is much easier to prevent war before it is begun, than to 
prevent the “‘ extremes of war” after hostilities have been ac- 
tualy waged. Hence the importance of “ leaving off conten- 
tion before it be meddled with,” and the propriety of referring 
national disputes to a tribunal less savage than the sword. 

2. * We are shocked,” say the Lords, “ to see the first law 
of nature, self preservation, perverted and abised into a prin- 
ciple destructive of all other laws.” In modern times, all the 
wars of Christian nations are professedly weged on the princi- 
ple of self preservation ; and if all! the operations of war on 
this pretext are not “ destructive of all other laws,” they at 
least, violate all laws of justice and humanity, by inflicting evil 
on the innocent, and they violate the laws of Christ, which re- 
quire us to love ev€n our enemies, and to do good to them 
that hate us. Let it become a fixed principle that no public 
war shall be waged but what self preservation, or even the 
best interest of a nation requires; each nation may then safely 
beat its swords into ploughshares, and learn war no more. 
No words have been more “ perverted and abused ” than self 
preservation and self defence. ‘They have been made the cloak 
for innumerable crimes of the most flagitious nature. Under 
this pretext the rulers of one nation sacrifice the peace, and 
prosperity, the happiness, and even the lives, of myriads of 
their own subjects, to do an equal, or greater injury to another 
people. In a thousand instances the pretended principle of 
self preservation has proved in its effects the principle of sui- 
cide or self destruction. 

3. “Those objects of war, which cannot be compassed by 
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fair and honorable hostility, ought not to be coinpassed at all.” 
Here it may be observed, that nothing but barbarous custom 
and delusive opinion render any mode of sanguinary strife 
among rational beings, “ fair and honorable hostility.” In 
view of enlightened reason we may ask, is it “ fair and honor- 
able ” for two Princes to settle a quarrel by calling myriads of 
their respective subjecis into the field to butcher one another, 
and show which army can do the other the greater mischief. 
If this be “ fair and honorable,” what is unfair and infamous ? 
‘The issue of the war decides nothing as to the right of the 
question in dispute ; it only proves which of the parties is the 
most powerful, the most skilful, or the most fortunate. Is it 
*‘ fair and honorable” for rulers to sacrifice the lives of their 
subjects to decide questions like these ? 

We may also remark, that what are now regarded as “the 
extremes of war,” were once considered as “ fair and honora- 
ble ;” and what is now regarded as “ fair and honorable,” 
may hereafter be viewed with more abhorrence than the peo- 
ple of the present age look back on the exterminating wars of 
ancient savages. After mutual declarations of war have been 
made, under the most unjust or frivolous pretexts, it is deemed 
“ fair and honorable ” for the combatants to attempt each oth- 
er’s ruin, by the grossest falsehoods and calumnies, to excite 
murderous hatreds between men who have no cause to be 
even offended with each other, by surprise or stratagem, by 
bribery to produce desertion and treachery, and by all the dis- 
tresses and horrors of the conflicts, when thousands or tens of 
thousands of brethren are exerting all their skill and power to 
shed each other’s blood, or to cover the spacious fields with 
dead and wounded men. In the wars for which Napoleon 
has been extolled to the skies, millions of men were thus sac- 
rificed or destroyed. 

The ocean, as well as the land has witnessed the horrible 
scenes of * fair and honorable hostility.’ When a war is 
once declared, it is deemed “ fair and honorable” for the ships 
of war and privateers on each side, to become piratical ships 
in respect to the private property of the other. In the Annual 
Register for 1778, it is stated that the Lord of the Admiralty 
reported in the British Parliament, that they had captured 904 
American prizes, worth £1,808 000; and that the Duke of 
Richmond stated the loss of British vessels at 773, worth 
above £2,000,000. Besides all such piracy, the fleets of two 
countries may employ every stratagem for each other’s ruin; 
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and when they meet, all the skill and energy on each side is 
employed to burn, to sink, or to blow up the ships of the oth- 
er, with their crews of several hundred each.—and no exertion 
is left untried to multiply the number of dead and wounded 
seamen, till one party or the other strikes its colors. The 
modes of warfare which have now been named are not deem- 
ed “the extremes of war;” they may all be practised in 
, What the Lords called “fair and honorable hostility.” Nay, 
such are the deeds most highly applauded in every Christian 
country ; and the ingenuity of man is exerted, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually expended in Christendom, to 
perpetuate the memory of such exploits, to honor those who 
performed them, and to prepare others for the same sanguina- 
ry career. Well might the protesting Lords say —* We know 
the rights of war are odious,” or rather they should have said, 
that what are called the “ rights of war,’ are in fact, but 
“ odious” wrongs; for what they permit are as real wrongs as 
what they forbid,—though of less savage fame. The present 
laws and rights of war forbid the morder of non-combatants 
and of captives, and the burning of towns and cities, unless 
these acts are deemed necessary to effect the objects of the 
war. But it is often found easy for warriors to make 
themselves believe that such atrocities are necessary; then 
captives and non-combatants of both sexes, and all ages, are 
sacrificed, cities, towns, and villages are ravaged and laid in 
ashes, and the surviving inhabitants reduced to beggary and 
starvation. These are “ the extremes of war,” but the Gene- 
ral can easily say that they are necessary, and then they be- 
come, like other atrocities, deeds of “ fair and honorable hos- 
tility.” 
“« What man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head to think himself a man.” 
And having Christian feelings, where's the man, 
Who does not weep and mourn that deeds 
Which Satan’s self might blush to own as his, 
Are made the highest boast of Christian lands. 


—>— 


REVIEW OF A DISCOURAGING PRINCIPLE. 


A respectable clergyman of Connecticut was invited to 
unite with others in forming a Peace Society. He replied 
by a letter of considerable length, which was published in a 
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newspaper. The letter contained several reasons for declin- 
ing the invitation. ‘The second reason is the following : 


“Considering the native depravity of the human heart, and 
that the worid lieth in wickedness, | bave no expectation that 
Peace will ever prevail through the earth, or even in the mind 
of an individual, without that moral change which is effected on- 
ly by the powerful influence of the Holy Spirit, without which 
our Savior expressly declares, that ‘no man can enter into the 
kingdom of God. The lusts which war in the members of de- 
praved men must be subdued by Almighiy grace, before War 
and fighting, which follow, in consequence, will cease.” 

Windham County Advertiser, for Sept. 26, —. 


This is a mode of reasoning against the exertions of Peace 
Societies, which 1 should hardly have expected from the peu 
of any clergyman of New England in this age of beneficent 
institutions. If it be of any force, it may be extended to 
preaching the gospel, and to every other mode of exertion 
for reforming mankind. For “ depraved wen” are as de- 
pendent on God for reformation in every other respect, as in 
that of turning from violence und war, to the path of wisdom 
and peace. If 1 mistake not, tue plea of this clergyman is of 
the same nature with that of the delaying sianer, who says, 
“If 1 am to be saved, I shall be saved; if not, I shall be 
damoed, do what I will; 1 am dependent on God, and if I am 
to be saved, I shall be converted in due time,—in God’s time, 
which is ever the best time.” 

If such fatal conclusions necessarily follow from the preti- 
ses or doctrines referred to in the paragraph before us, the 
premises themselves should be abandoned or corrected. But 
if such conclusions do not follow from the premises, ministers 
of the gospel should not furnish the sinner with such an excuse 
for neglecting his duty. 

Whatever may be said or admitted, respecting “ the native 
depravity of the human heart,” every well informed mind 
must be aware, that the depravity of our race has been great- 
ly increased by the demoralizing influence of war. I freely 
admit our entire dependence on God, and his influence or 
agency in the production of every good effect, in every favor- 
able change which is made either in the affections of the heart, 
or in the opinions of mankind. But, in carrying on his be- 
nevolent designs, he employs good men as instruments of 
good to others, and gives efficacy ‘and success to their exer- 
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tions. Therefore, by whatever means or instruments war 
shall be abolished, the praise will be as really due to God, as 
if the event should be produced by miracles, without the 
agency of men. It is needful that men should till the ground 
and sow the seed; yet their bread is as really the gift of God, 
as if it were sent immediately from heaven. 

That war cannot be abolished till a “ moral change” is gen- 
erally effected in the hearts of men, seems to be the opinion 
not only of the writer of the letter under consideration, but of 
many good men. Believing the opinion to be both incorrect 
and injurious in its tendency, I shall make a few more obser- 
vations on the subject, hoping that some who have hitherto 
hesitated will be induced to afford their aid in a good cause. 

Notwithstanding the general depravity of mankind, the ex- 
istence and coniinuance of any sanguinary custom depends on 
public opinion. Let public opinion be changed, as to the 
necessity and glory of war, and rulers will cease to appeal to 
arms. That such a change of opinion may occur earlier than 
the hearts of men shall generally become truly benevolent and 
holy. may appear both possible and probable from historical 
facts. 

Our European ancestors were once Pagans ; and as Pagans 
they offered human sacrifices. At another period they sup- 
ported what were called holy wars, or wars for propagating 
the Gospel. They also supported the baronial or private 
wars, and the judicial combat. Besides, they practised burn- 
ing men at the stake for supposed heresy. But all these cus- 
toms have been set aside by the progress of light, and sueces- 
sive changes in public opinion; and this too without such a 
general change in the hearts of men, as is expected in the 
millennial state. In a similar manner, public war may gradu- 
ally lose its popularity, till its total abolition shall be effected. 

As further evidence of what may be done by education and 
enlightened opinions, it may be observed, that the children of 
the Society of Friends are of the same nature as the children 
of other denominations of Christians. Yet the Quaker child- 
ren generally grow up with an habitual aversion to war and 
all sanguinary customs. it has been very seldom that any 
person thus educated could be persuaded to engage in the 
wars of their rulers, either in Britain or America,—and as sel- 
dom that any of them have been convicted of private acts of 
violence, robbery, or murder. Hence it may be safely infer- 
red, that if all children should be thus educated, national hos- 
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tilities must necessarily be abolished, and private acts of vio- 
lence would seldom occur. 

1 am not disposed to deny or to doubt, that the agency of 
God, or the “ influence of the Holy Spirit,” should be ac- 
knowledged in the permanent effects thus produced by educa- 
tion. But the several facts which have been stated, are far 
from favoring the opinion that nothing useful can be done for 
the abolition of war, tll the hearts of men shall have been 
generally renovated. On the contrary, they show that there 
is ground for more cheering hopes, and they suggest means 
directly adapted to the end—means which will not fail if duly 
applied. 

The letter containing the paragraph which has been re- 
viewed, might probably be written under some unfortu- 
nate influence or occasional excitement, which preveated 
the caution which might otherwise have been expected from 
the author. His name has therefore been omitted in the re- 
view, although it was given in the newspaper. His character 
is believed to be respectable ; and it bas been no part of the 
design in the preceding remarks to injure his reputation. 


i 
fHE LADIES’ MEDAL FOR INDIAN HEROISM. 


For the following anecdote we are indebted to the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Traveller.” 


“The following interesting fact of a young Indian Chief of 
the Pawnee mation, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, who was 
on a visit to Washington in the winter of 1824, is extracted from 
a letter of the Rev. Richard Reese, to the editor of the London 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

‘This young warrior, of fine size, figure, and countenance, is 
now about 25 years old. At the age of 21 his heroic deeds had 
acquired for him in his nation the rank of “ bravest of the brave.” 
The savage practice of torturing and burning to death their 
prisoners, existed in this nation. An unfortunate female taken 
in war, of the Paduca nation, was destined to this horrible death. 
The fatal hour had arrived, the trembling victim, far from her 
home and her friends, was fastened to the stake; the whole 
tribe was assembled on the surrounding plain to witness the aw- 
ful scene. Just when the fire was about to be kindled, and the 
spectators on the tiptoe of expectation, this young warrior. who 
sat composedly among the chiefs, having before prepared two 
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fleet horses, with the necessary provisions, sprung from his seat, 
rushed through the crowd, loosed the victim, seized her in his 
arms, placed, her on one of the horses, mounted the other him- 
self, and made the utmost speed towards the nation and friends of 
the captive. The multitude, dumb and nerveless with amaze- 
ment at the daring deed, made no effort to rescue their victim 
from her deliverer. They viewed it as an act of the Great 
Spirit, submitted to it without a murmur, and quietly returned 
to their village. The released captive was accompanied through 
the wilderness towards her home, till she was out of danger. He 
then gave her the horse on which she rode, with the necessary 
provisions for the remainder of the journey, and they parted. 
On his return to the village, such was the respect entertained 
for him, that no inquiry was made into his conduct ; no censure 
was passed on it, and since the transaction, no human sacrifice 
has been offered in this or any other of the Pawnee tribes. Of 
what influence is one bold act in a good cause.’ 

“ On the publication of this anecdote at Washington, the young 
ladies of Miss White’s Seminary, in that city, presented that 
brave and humane Indian with a handsome silver miedal, on 
which was engraven an appropriate inscription, accompanied by 
an address, of which the following is the close :— Brother, ac- 
cept this token of our esteem ; always wear it for our sake ; and 
when you have again the power to save a poor woman from 
death and torture, think of this, and of us, and fly to her rescue.’ ” 


A similar account of the rescue of a captive from torture, 
by an Indian Chief, is recorded by the Rev. John Hecke- 
. welder. In that case too, the spectators were so struck with 
astonishment at the daring intrepidity of the hero, that they 
made no opposition. 

The conduct of the young Pawnee Chief was truly admira- 
ble, and more worthy of praise than any or all the sanguinary 
exploits of Alexander or Napoleon; and perhaps no medal 
was ever bestowed by the ladies of our country for a more 
praiseworthy exploit. ‘The bold enterprise of this chief, and 
the medal of merit which he received, may lead the way to a 
total abolition of the practice of torturing captives, not only 
among the pawnees, but among all the Indian tribes. Were 
the chiefs of nations unitedly to display similar fortitude to 
rescue their subjects, when exposed to the calamities of war, 
ibis atrocious custom, would soon be numbered with the now 
exploded customs of the most barbarous ages. But alas! 
Christian rulers are themselves war-makers; they exclaim 
against the custom of savages, in torturing captives, and yet 
are supporters and promoters of a custom, which has involved 
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hundreds of millions of our race in death or excruciating tor- 
tures! In future, let medals and other tokens of respect be 
conferred on those who save men’s lives. and not on those who 
destroy them. This single improvement would soon change 
the aspect of things in Christian nations. For Christians, so 
called, kill for fame ! 


—>— 


THE PARDON OF FRIES BY PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


Dvrine the presidency of Mr. John Adams, Mr. John Fries, 
of Pennsylvania, was sentenced to be hanged, for the part he 
took in the Whiskey Insurrection. Since the death of Mr. 
Adams, the following account, from the Democratic Press, 
has beew circulated in the newspapers. 


“Fries was an aged characier and had a family, consisting of 
a wife and ten children. Some short time previous to the period 
of his expected execution, his aged companion arrived in the 
city with her ten children, one of the number being a suckling ; 
when her arrival became generally known, her appearance and 
her numerous progeny excited great commiseration,—the sym- 
pathy manifested was such, that the voice of Philadelphia was 
simultaneously in favor of a pardon. Accordingly, a petition 
was prepared and signed by thousands, and through the influence 
of friends, an audience was solicited of the President and ac- 
quiesced in. Upon advisement, however, it was considered of 
vital importance to the fate of Fries, that his consort, accom- 
panied by her numerous offspring, should present the petition. 
A few confidential persons conducted her to the presence of 
President Adams ; 2s soon as they approached him, the aged 
matron with her nine children and one at her breast, kneeled 
before the President, and in that humble posture sued for the 
life of her husband and the father of her innocent children. Upon 
this presentation, the President became so sensibly affected, that 
tears, in great profusion, flowed down his manly cheeks, his 
utterance was completely choaked, and with streaming eyes and 
hands raised up towards heaven, he pushed from the room of 
audience to his closet, and returned and presented Mrs. Friee 
with a free and full pardon for her husband. 

* The scene as represented by those who were present, was 
the most affecting that conception can paint.—A wife and ten 
children prostrate, almost overcome with agonizing despondency, 
pleading for the life of a husband and parent, was far more elo- 
quent than language can portray.” 
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This account is honorable to human nature, and to Mr, 
Adams. Perhaps no one, who has read it, has disapproved 
the pardon, In this case, the life of a criminal was spared 
from compassion to his wife and child 

Suppose then, when a declaration of: ewan, is about, to be 
made, the chief ruler should. take .time to reflect, and, in ima- 
gination, to call up before hit, | ina supplicating posture, the 
myriads of men, women, and ¢hildren, who will probably be 
killed, wounded, bereaved or riiined,ishould the proposed 
war be made—all fervently. praying for exemption from the 
undeserved. calamities with’ which they are menaced : what 
mast be the heart of a ruler, who, under such circumstances, 
can proclaim war? Can any thing be imagined of satan him- 
self worse that such a heart ? 


—=>— 


CRUEL AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue pagans of ancient Rome had their gladiatorial combats, 
in which captives trained to the business, fought each other 
for public amusement. The modern Christians of England 
have their pugilistic combats, in which men fight with their 
fists, in the presence of a great concourse of spectators. 

In Spain, the most popular of all amusements are the Bull 
Fights. In Boston, a man is fined for abusing his own horse. 
But at Madrid, Monday is spent in tormenting bulls and horses 
for sport. An amphitheatre is prepared which will accommo- 
date 14,000 spectators. The king, the grandees, the ladies, 
and people of all classes, delight to witness these fights. To 
exasperate the animals “an iron barb or spike is driven in 
between the shoulders of each bull.” The fight commences 
between one armed man on horseback and a bull. But each 
bull has to encounter several tormentors in succession, till he 
is slain. It frequently happens that one bull kills several 
horses before he is despatched. Fourteen bulls in a day are 
thus tortured and killed, to gratify an immense crowd of peo- 
ple called Christians. But a full description of the cruelties 
of the Bull Fights is too horrible for recital. If any reader 
wishes to see more on the subject, he may be satisfied by 
reading the forty eighth number of the North American’ Re- 
view, to which we are indebted for these facts. 

It is remarkable that in this number of the Review, under 
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the title of “‘ Amusements in Spain,” we have not only an 
account of the Bull Fights, but “ Recollections of Wellington’s 
Battles” with the French in that country! Why the Bull 
Fights and Man Fights were thus associated under the gene- 
ral title of “ Amusements,” I am not informed; but the 
reviewer probably knew: that both customs’ had often. been 
treated as affairs of sport, and. that they were! about equally 
beneath the dignity of civilized men. 

The effects of the Bull Fights, as described by the review- 
er, are such as might naturally have'been expected. “ Chil- 
dren,” he says, “ not more than five or six years old may be 
seen every where in the streets imitating Bull Fights.”—* Bat 
the moral effects of the Bull Fights are more fatal yet. ‘The 
extreme interest the common people take in whatever relates 
to them, rises afterwards, at every moment of excitement, to 
passion and guilt. Quarrels grow up about a favorite Picador 
or Banderillero, that are never appeased ; the details of one 
of these shows, become the occasion of family bitterness for 
life ; they are among the causes of the frequent assassinations 
at Madrid.” 

All sanguinary customs and cruel sports have a pernicious 
influence on the human character. They harden the heart, 
and render the minds of men callous to the sufferings not only 
of brutes, but of their own species. Hence they tend to mul- 
tiply the various forms of murder. The people of our country 
can censure the gladiatorial spectacles of Rome, the pugilistic 
combats of England, and the bull fights of Spain; but, like 
the people of those countries, they can find “ amusement” 
in celebrating Man Fights, and feats of human slaughter. 
They can also find amusement in learning how to kill their 
fellow men, as though this were one of the most noble and 
pleasing employments of rational beings ! 

Is it not a reproach to Christendom that various modes of 
hunting, fighting, tormenting, and killing harmless animals, 
have the name of sport, and the agents in such business, the 
name of sportsmen? Are not these names, thus applied, 
evidence of barbarism? Can that heart be good which finds 
pleasure in causing pain ? 


— 
PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL SIR GUY CARLETON. 
Tue following is the proclamation of Governor Carleton, in 


1776, “ for the relief of the fugitives after they had béen driven 
from before Quebec.” 
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‘“‘ Whereas I am informed, that many of his Majesty's deluded 
subjects, of the neighbouring provinces, laboring under wounds 
and divers disorders, are dispersed in the adjacent woods and 
parishes, and in great danger of poring for want of proper 
assistance ; all captains and other officers of militia, are hereby 
commanded to make diligent search for all such distressed per- 
sons, and afford them all necessary relief, and convey them to 
the General Hospital, where proper care shall be taken of them; 
all reasonable expenses which may be incurred in complying 
with this order, shall be repaid by the Receiver General. 

* And lest a consciousness of past offences should deter such 
miserable wretches from receiving that assistance which their 
distressed situation may require, | hereby make known to them, 
that as soon as their health is restored, they shall have free lib- 
erty to return to their respective provinces. 

“ Given under my hand and seal of arms, at the Castle of St. 
Louis, in the city of Quebec, this tenth day of May, 1776. 

“ Guy Carterton.” 





*¢ Give honor to whom honor is due,” is a scriptural injunc- 
tion too little regarded. Clemency is ever commendable ; 
and not less so in a military man, than in one of any other 
profession. A General, who has been successful in the 
slaughter of multitudes, however vile, cruel, debauched, or 
profane his character, has been sure of much applause. But 
Generals remarkable for clemency, who have had more plea- 
sure in “* saving men’s lives” than in destroying them, have 
been less the subjects of Eulogy. Among the many Generals 
employed on both sides of our Revolutionary contest, perhaps 
no one gave more evidence of a humane disposition than Sir 
Guy Carleton, the Governor of Canada, and Commander of 
the British forces in that region. The proclamation before us 
is a striking specimen of his clemency. I do not recollect any 
thing of the kind from any other British General, during that 
war. I well remember the exalted opinion which some of 
the captives expressed of General Carleton, on their return 
from Canada. They seemed to regard him more as a father, 
than as an enemy. Had all the British Generals displayed sim- 
ilar clemency towards the captives, which fell into their hands, 
they would have made a powerful impression on the minds of 
our people ; they would have softened our feelings, abated our 
prejudices, ‘and mitigated the evils of the war, if not shortened 
its duration. If General Carleton was as remarkable for pru- 
dence as for clemency, had he been sent to Boston, instead of 
General Gage, it is not improbable that the war would have 
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been prevented. As one sinner may destroy much good, so 
one prudent man, high in office, may prevent much evil. 

Whether General Carleton was correct or not in calling the 
distressed soldiers * deluded subjects,” he doubtless expressed 
his real opinion ; and such is the character of soldiers in gen- 
eral, when they engage in war. The greater part of them 
know little if any thing of the real causes of the wars in which 
they hazard their lives ; and their being regarded as “ deluded 
subjects,” is a good reason for treating them with clemency, 
when they fall into the hands of their enemies. 


—>—— 
HUMAN SACRIFICES AT CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 


“We have noticed,” says the Hampden Journal, “no less than 
thirty different instances in which lives or limbs were destroyed 
by the explosion of gunpowder, at the late celebration.” 


“ Thirty” were probably less than half of such melancholy 
events in the United States, on the day of the National Jubi- 
lee. Our Fourth of July Celebrations have been fatal or 
calamitous to a large nuinber of our countrymen. If a com- 
plete catalogue should be published of the lives and limbs 
which have been lost, in all the States, by our fifty Celebrations 
of Independence, the exhibition would doubtless be appalling 
to every philanthropist. Suppose the number for each Anni- 
versary to be only 50, the number noticed by one editor for 
the last celebration, the aggregate would be 1500. Of this 
number, suppose 500 to have lost their lives, and 1000 to have 
lest limbs or their sight. Then take into view the distress 
occasioned by these events, to 1500 families. Now, what 
have been the real benefits of these gunpowder celebrations 
to balance such an amount of evil ? 

Is it not remarkable that Christians, in time of peace, should 
employ the engines of war and death, to express both their 
joys and their sorrows, and that too at so much expense of 
lives and limbs? If the use of such engines and the explosion 
of gunpowder were essential to the acceptableness of our re- 
joicings and our sorrows in the sight of Rian we might be 
justified in continuing the practice, even at the risk of limbs 
and lives. But if no essential benefit results from a custom 
which is known to be annually fatal to a considerable number 
of our fellow men, can we continuc it, withouc being chargeable 
with offering human sacrifices? And to whom, or to what, 
are these offerings made ! 
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It will probably be said that these sacrifices are not intend- 
ed, but accidental, and that many‘of the occurrences happen 
as the fruit of hard drinking on such occasions. This we ad- 
mit as probably correct ; but is this a reason for continuing the 
practice? Is it not rather an additional reason for its aboli- 
tion? Christians might surely devise methods for expressing 
both their joys and their griefs, without thus endangering the 
lives, the limbs, and the morals of men. 


—~<p>—- 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 


More than 700 years prior to the advent of the Messiah, the 
prophets, in foretelling the peaceful state of the world under his 
reign, made use of this language: “ Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Such were to be the blessed effects of obedience to that gospel 
which proclaims peace on earth and good will tomen. Eighteen 
centuries, however, have elapsed since the birth of our Savior, 
and many nations have assumed the name of Christians. But, in 
respect to war, they have not distinguished themselves from Pa- 
gans and Mahometans, except it be by surpassing them in the 
duration of their conflicts, or in doing more to render the barba- 
rous custom glorious and perpetual. Even since the close of the 
eighteenth century, all the nations of Christendom have been in 
arms, slaughtering one another, filling the earth with violence 
and wo, and glorying in their destructive enterprises. 

Can it then be any longer wonderful, that many intelligent 
men have doubted the Divine authority of those predictions which 
relate to the reign of the Prince of Peace, and still ask, “* Where 
is the promise of his coming?” , And on what ground can Chris- 
tians vindicate the pacific nature of their religion, against the 
sarcasms of unbelievers, but by appealing to the example and 
precepts of their Lord,—admitting that the wars of Christians 
have evinced a lamentable departure from the spirit of the gos- 
pel, and by showing that as soon as Christian nations shal! act in 
character as the disciples of Christ, they will “learn war no 
more.” To correct public opinion on this subject, by the diffu- 
sion of Christian sentiments, and thus to accelerate the accom- 
plishment of prophecy, is the great object for which Peace So- 
cieties have been organized. The Committee have, therefore, 
deemed it proper in this Report to take a brief survey of the 
origin and progress of Peace Societies, and of some public occur- 
rences favorable to their ultimate success. 
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The long and disastrous wars of Europe prior to 1816, iv 
which our country became eyentually involved, might naturally 
lead many Christians to reflect on the causes and effects of na- 
tional hostilities, their contrariety to the spirit of the gospel,— 
and then to inquire whether something might not be done to 
open the eyes of men to their true interest, and thus to prevent 
the recurrence of such tornadoes of the human passions From 
such reflections and inquiries probably originated the Peace So- 
cieties in this country and in Great Britain. 

The first proposition for Peace Societies, known to the Com- 
mittee, appeared in an anonymous Tract entitled, A Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War, which was offered for sale in Boston, 
on Christmas, December, 1814. As this work was written in 
time of war, and published at a period of remarkable party ex- 
citement, it might naturally give rise to suspicions in respect to 
its object. The Committee, however, are authorized to state, 
that the Tract did not originate from party spirit, nor from un- 
friendly feelings towards any cla-s of people ; and thata particu- 
lar object of the writer in causing it to be published at that crit- 
ical pericd, was to prevent the horrors of civil war from being 
added to those of war with a foreign power. How early the 
first proposition for Peace Societies was made in England, the 
Committee are not able to state. But in July, 1315, a proposi- 
tion of this kind was published in a periodical work, called “ The 
Philavthropist.” It was contained ina letter to the Editor, dated 
in April, which was probably earlier than the Solemn Review 
had been seen in that country. 

In August 1815, the New York Peace Society was privately 
formed by a few respectable gentlemen, who deemed it prudent 
to keep the fact a secret for several months. On the second of 
December, the same year, the Ohio Peace Society was formed 
by some gentlemen who had read the Solemn Review, and who 
supposed their Society to be the first of the kind. On the 26th 
of the same month, the Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society was signed by twenty-two persons, the Rev. Dr. Osgood 
being the first subscriber. The Society for Promoting Perma- 
nent and Universal Peace was formed in London on the 14th of 
July, 1816. Thus four Peace Societies were formed in ten 
months, in regions far distant from each other. 

It is not certainly known to the Committee how many Peace 
Societies have been formed in the United States; but the whole 
number reported of all descriptions, independent, auxiliary, and 
Reading Peace Societies, exceeds 50. It must however be ac- 
knowledged with regret, that several of these have discontinued 
their operations, if not their existence, and some others have 
done less than was expected of them. 

The success of the London Peace Society has been annually 
increasing. At the time of its Tenth Annual Report, it had 49 
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auxiliaries, and a number of them both active and powerful. 
The distributions and sales of Tracts had in the preceding year 
amounted to 31,750, and the receipts of the Society in subscrip- 
tions and donations to more than 2400 dollars, 

In Ireland a respectable Society is in operation, called the Hi- 
bernian Peace Society. In Nova Scotia and the Canadas several 
Peace Societies have been formed. In France, the Society of 
Christian Morals embraces several objects, one of which is the 
abolition of war; and it is supposed this is the Society that was 
alluded to by a French nobleinan at the last meeting of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. As evidence of “ improvement 
in public feeling” in France, he vbserved—*1 have assisted 
lately at the public meeting of a Society which has offered a 
prize for the best work on the causes of national hatred in gene- 
ral, and the means of extirpating it entirely.” This work, if 
well written must give rise to discussions and inquiries which 
can hardly fail of a powerful and salutary influence, not only in 
France but in other countries. 

For several years the operations of our Society have been un- 
happily restrained and limited by debt, which was incurred 
through delinquency in respect to the anuual subscription. Wish- 
ing entirely to remove this embarrassmeut, the Committee have 
so limited the gratuitous distribution of tracts for the last year, 
that the whole of these, together with the sales, amount to no 
more than 10,327. It is also to be remarked that a considerable 
part of this number of Tracts was distributed as the fruit of vol- 
untary subscriptions from philanthropic individuals, who proba- 
bly would not wish their names to be ment:oned in this Report. 

But notwithstanding all embarrassments, perhaps ‘more has 
been done in the last year than in any that preceded, to advance 
the objects of the Society in our country. A number of newspa- 
pers have befriended the cause to a considerable extent. Four 
numbers of a work, called the Peace Observer, have been pub- 
lished in Buffalo, New York, and distributed in different parts 
of the country. The valuable Essays on Peace and War by Phi- 
lanthropos, which were originally published in the Christian 
Mirror at Portland, have been revised and published in a small 
volume, and nearly the whole edition has been sold or dis- 
tributed. 

Eleven new Societies have been formed,—-one in each of the 
following places; Barre, Templeton, and Newburyport, in Mas- 
achusetts ; Portsmouth and Exeter, in New Hampshire ; Buck- 
field, Brunswick, and Hebron, in Maine; Dorset in Vermont; 
Windham county in Connecticut; and one in Orange county, 
North Carolina. Six of these Societies were formed by the 
zeal and exertions of the gentleman who delivered our last anni- 
versary address, and who has also been instrumental in reviving 
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the Peace Society of Maine. His success evinces that much 
might be done in a short time, were there a competent number 
of energetic men devoted to the object. 

The Committee would notice with approbation the Society 
recently formed in South Carolina, called the Anti-duelling Soci- 
ety. . Its object is indicated by its name, and its exertions must 
render it an auxiliary to Peace Societies. All the arguments to 
prove that duelling is unnecessary and antichristian, or that a 
method not murderous may be adopted for settling the dis- 
putes of individuals, can be easily applied to the quarrels of 
governments. And as the wars of nations are far more demoral- 
izing, calamitous, and unjust in their operations, than the wars of 
duellists, those who now perceive that duelling is detestable and 
barbarous, and that exertions ought to be made to abolish the 
custom, are in a fair way to discover that still greater exertions 
should be made to render public war disreputable, and to effect 
its abolition. In both cases the smiles of Heaven may be expect- 
ed to accompany benevolent exertions; and when public opinion 
shall have been duly enlightened, both customs will be found as 
unnecessary, as they are calamitous and antichristian. 

As an auspicious event, the Committee had occasion to notice 
in their Tenth Report, the adjustment of differences between 
Great Britain and the United States by a friendly reference to 
the emperor Alexander. Since that period a serious difficulty 
between Portugal arid Brazil has been settled by the mediation 
of George IV. These events clearly show that the principles 
of Christianity and civilization are as applicable to the disputes 
of nations, as to the contentions of individuals. They also evince 
a growing disposition on the part of governments to adopt these 
principles in preference to the barbarous tribunal of the sword. 

Our own government has also displayed the spirit of philan- 
thropy in employing its influence and agency to prevent hos- 
tilities between the various tribes of Indians ; and also in its ef- 
forts to obtain treaties for the abolition of the piratical practice 
of privateering in time of war. In a Message of the President 
to the House of Representatives, during the last session of Con- 
gress, on the Panama Mission, he gave evidence that the abolition 
of privateering was an object near to his heart. This may ap- 
pear from the following impressive passage —“ If it be true that 
the noblest treaty of peace ever mentioned in history, is that by 
which the Carthaginians were bound to abolish the practice of 
sacrificing their own children, because it was stipulated in fovor 
of human nature, | cannot exaggerate to myself the unfading glory 
with which these United States will go forth in the memory of 
future ages, if by friendly counsel, by their moral influence, by 
the power of argument and persuasion alone, they can prevail on 
the American nations at Panama to stipulate by general agree- 
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ment among themselves, and so far as any of them may be con- 
cerned, the perpetual abolition of private war on the ocean.” 

Should this object be attained, and acceded to by the other mar- 
itime powers, it will be the most important step that ever was 
taken by the goveruments of Christendom. It will greatly di- 
minish the motives to war, and of course its frequency. Besides, 
it will constitute an eminence, from which may be seen the total 
abolition of public war. For the inquiry will immediately arise, 
—if governments, by a friendly compact, can dispense with pri- 
valeering, why not with every species of war on the ocean, and 
on the land ? 

It is also worthy of remark, that the President of the Congress 
of Pan. ma, in his introductory speech, considered the prevention 
of future wars, by an improved code of international law, as a 
particular object of their meeting ; and having mentioned what 
had heretofore been proposed and written in favor of setiling 
national controversies by arbitration, he says,—* Let us avoid 
war by a common and uniform reference to negotiation.” 

As further proof that God is preparing the way to bless the 
world with peace, it may be proper to mention the remarkable 
change which has occurred among the inhabitants of the Society 
Isiands. In forr er years their wars were not only frequent but 
of the most terrible and exterminating character. But now “ their 
wars are at an end. The weapons of war are neglected and are 
perishing.” This has been certified by a respectable English 
missionary, who spent several years among that people, and who 
has since visited our country. This remarkable change in the 
character of the people was the effect of their receiving the gos- 
pel of peace as the word of the living God. And the inhabitants 
of the Sandwich Islands seem to be in a fair way to follow this 
noble example. But how melancholy is the fact that the English 
and American missionaries were not able to assure these islanders, 
that the gospel had produced similar effects in their respective 
countries! On the contrary, if they have been full and explicit 
on the subject, they must have confessed the humiliating fact, 
that although the gospel so clearly requires of all Christians the 
meek and forbearing spirit of Jesus their Lord, yet perhaps there 
are no Pagan countries on earth in which the spirit and deeds of 
war are more celebrated than in Great Britain and the United 
States, or where people are at so much expense to keep alive 
the spirit of war, and to teach manslaughter as a science both 
necessary and honorable ! 

Hitherto the progress of light and truth has been slow; but 
the laudable spirit of improvement in regard to the means 
and modes of education which is now prevalent, affords reason to 
hope that the future progress of light will be far more rapid than 
the past. The improvements already made, will naturally lead 
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to improvements still greater. In several countries efforts are 
now making to extend the blessings of education to the young of 
both sexes, and of every class. If due care shall also be taken 
to imbue the youthful mind with Christian sentiments, or to give 
to the means of improvement a truly moral and religious direc- 
tion, the time may soon arrive, when it will be found far more 
easy to prevent war than to find soldiers for that inhuman employ- 
ment. For an aversion to war will be the natural effect of train- 
ing up children in the way they should go. Unchristian educa- 
tion, in time past, rendered wars inevitable. Christian education, 
in time to come, may render wars impossible, or confine them to 
freebooters and buacaniers. 

That ail Christians should be friends of peace ;—that all Chris- 
tian rulers, and all ministers of the gospel should he peace mak- 
ers,-——and that all Christian churches should be Peace Societies, 
are truths as evident to the enlightened mind, as that the example 
of our Lord is worthy to be imitated, or his precepts worthy to 
be obeyed, or his gospel worthy of all acceptation. No other 
thing, it is presumed, has done so much to prevent the progress 
of the gospel among Jews, Pagans, and Mahometans, or to multi- 
ply Deists in Christian lands, or to retard the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy respecting the peace of the world, as the inconsistency of 
professed Christians in giving celebrity to the principles and en- 
terprises of war. If, then, the promised success of the gospel, 
and the accomplishment of the most glorious predictions, are ob- 
jects of importance ; so important it is, that Christians of all de- 
nominations should unite their efforts to disseminate and impress 
the principles of peace, and to render war the abhorrence of 
man. 
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AUSPICIOUS REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


“ From our happy position in regard to Europe, and from the 
no less fortunate relations maintained with vur neighbors, and 
thcir actual condition, it would appear that keeping up a system 
of the militia so extensive as the present, and burthensome, with- 
out any advantage to a large class of our citizens, was altogether 
unnecessary. A different organization, therefore, by which at 
least a million and a half of our most useful citizens would be 
relieved from the anprofitable pageantry of military parade, for 
five or six days in the year, constituting so injurious a draft on 
their industry, must be one which cannot fail to be well receiv-. 
ed by the American people.” 


We have failed of seeing any more of the Report than has 
now been given from the Christian Mirror. But this extract 
is more in the spirit of a Peace Office than a War Office. The 
opinion has for many years been gaining ground, that our mi- 
litia system is worse than’ merely useless, that it is positively 
oppressive and injurious. It was, however, hardly expected 
that the opinion would be so early and so explicitly avowed 
by the Secretary of War. To relieve “at least a million 
and a half of our most useful citizens from the unprofitable 
pageantry of military parade, for five or six days in the year,” 
will indeed be abating an enormous tax, which has been borne 
more by the poor than the rich for half a century. “ So inju- 
rious a draft on their industry,” must have been severely felt 
by many hundred thousands of our citizens; and a tax so 
great, apportioned without any regard to the wealth or the 
poverty of the subjects, had it been levied for other than mili- 
tary purposes, would long ago have been resented and resist- 
ed, as much more unjust than the stamp duties, which Britain 
attempted to impose on our country. But the “draft on the 
industry” of our citizens, has been far less “ injurious,” than 
the “draft” on their virtues and their morals. To the de- 
moralizing influence of this system, thousands of officers, and 
tens of thousands of soldiers may ascribe in a great degree the 
ruin of their characters, their property, and the peace of their 
families. ‘To this source, more than to almost any other, may 
be attributed the abounding of intemperance and dissipation, 
so much lamented in our country. It is therefore hoped that 
the sentiment of the Secretary will be sanctioned by Congress, 
and “ well received by the American people.” 
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THE PERUVIAN INCA, 


While Spanish hordes went on to slay 
The tribes of South America, 

They took an Inca, Chief or King— 
Him to Pizarro’s court they bring. 


They promised life for heaps of gold ; 
When these were brought, he stili was told, 
That he must die. Him to prepare, 

A Roman Priest assumed the care. 


He strongly urged the Pagan Chief 
To give assent to his belief; 

As a reward, he promised heaven 
Should on such terms be surely given. 





The Inca asked—with meaning face, 
“ Are any Spaniards in that place?” 
* Undoubtedly,” the Priest replied, 
* All who in our belief have died.” 


The King rejoined, “If it be so, 
Upon my word, | will not go. 

Where one of that inhuman crew 
Can find a place—not even you!” 


Ye Christians, hear ! and boast no more 
Of your religion, stained with gore ; 
Reflect—and ere abroad you roam, 
Effect.a due reform at home. 
Rosertson. 





MAGNANIMITY OF PHOCION, 


When news came to Athens that Philip was dead, 
Who long had been its fue, 
The people a day of rejoicing proposed, 
But Phocion said—* Not so— 
For nothing evinces more meanness of soul, 
Or more unmanly breath, 
Than public rejoicings or festival days, 
When foes depart by death.” 


Let Christians remember this Pagan remark, 
So humane, just, and wise, 
And cease to exult in an enemy’s fall, 
As what the good despise. 
PLurarcu 
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PACIFIC PRINCIPLES A SHIELD IN TIME OF CIVIL WAR, 


Tue happy effects of pacific sentiments, for seventy years 
in Pennsylvania, have oftea been mentioned. From a friend 
in England we have recently received a duodecimo volume of 
208 pages, entitled, “‘ The Principles of Peace exemplified in 
the Conduct of the Society of Friends in Ireland, during the 
Rebellion of the Year 1798. By Thomas Hancock, M. D.” 
This little work has been perused with pleasure, and we hope 
it will be reprinted in this country. The author is a physician 
in London, a member of the Society of Friends, and a Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Peace Society. If some wealthy 
gentlemen of the Society of Friends in the United States, 
should reprint this book, they would do honor to themselves 
and to their Society, as well as confer a favor on other de- 
nominations of Christians. 

In the book before us, the salutary and saving effects of the 
principles of peace, under the most trying circumstances, are 
illustrated by facts. The state of the Irish people during the 
rebellion of 1798 was truly distressing and terrible. The in- 
surgents were very numerous ; the parties were exceedingly 
exasperated against each other, and havoc and desolation over- 
spread the land. At that period, the Society of Friends, in 
considerable numbers, were scattered over three provinces, 
and were placed in the most perilous situations. Their con- 
sciences would not permit them to fight, and they were of 
course exposed to the jealousy and the rage of the contending 
parties, as they in succession ravaged the counties where the 
Friends resided. While the storm was gathering, instead of 
imitating their neighbors by procuring arms, they destroyed such 
guns end other instruments of death as any of them happened 
to possess,—* to prevent their being made use of to the des- 
truction of our fellow creatures, and more fully to support their 
Christian testimony in these perilous times.” 

By each of the hostile parties, some of the Friends were 
often threatened with immediate death, if they would not join 
in the war. Still they refused, and even openly travelled to 
considerable distances to attend their religious meetings, while 
exposed to the rage of hostile bands. ‘Though they refused 
to fight on either side, they afforded relief to the distressed of 
both parties ; and by both parties the houses of the Friends 
were resorted to as asylums, or places of safety. Men of 
Pol. IV. No. 11. A4 
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each party would blame and menace the Friends, for their 
humanity towards the distressed of the other party. This im- 
partial kindness, however, though it was resented by some of 
both parties, secured the favor of others, and operated, on the 
whole, to secure the Friends from harm. 

Dr. Hancock relates many remarkable instances in which 
the Friends were preserved and the designs of their enemies 
frustrated. At one place, the insurgents threatened that ‘‘ they 
would burn the Quakers in their place of worship the next 
meeting day ;” yet when that day came, many of these peo- 
ple were “ actually assembled about the doors and windows of 
the meeting-house, as a place of safety to themselves, and re- 
mained there till the meeting concluded, and the Friends bad 
withdrawn.” In an hour of peril a Catholic priest ran to bor- 
row a Friend’s coat to disguise himself. A Protestant minis- 
ter requested a similar favour. In the early period of the war, 
both parties were highly incensed against the Quakers, and 
threatened their extirpation; but before the war was over, 
both parties seem to have respected them, as friends from 
whom they had nothing to fear, whose lives they were dispos- 
ed to preserve, and to whom they might look for favor in 
distress. 

After the war was over, the Yearly Meeting held in Dublin, 
in an epistle to the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, had the 
happiness to state, in reference to the civil war, “ that no 
member of our Society fell a sacrifice in that way but one 
young man.” As one Quaker and one only perished during 
the rebellion, Dr. Hancock supposed that every one must be 
*‘ curious to know under what circumstances the death of this 
individual took place.” He then says, “‘ This young man, 
apprehending that his life was in danger, and that he could 
find no protection but by outward means of defence, took up 
the resolution accordingly to put on a military uniform, and to 
associate with armed men. He told his connexions that they 
would all be murdered, if they remained in such a defence- 
less state in the country—he fled to a garrison town,—that 
very town was attacked and taken by the insurgents,—he was 
discovered and put to death!” It is truly remarkable that, 
of the thousands of Quakers in Ireland during the rebellion, 
the only one who armed to fight in self defence, was the only 
one who fell by the hand of violence. 

These questions naturally occur ;—are we to regard the 
remarkable preservation of the Quakers, in that year of peril, 
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as the natural effect of a consistent display of the pacific spir- 
it? or are we to ascribe it to the special interposition of Heav- 
en in favor of a people, who, in obedience to Divine precepts, 
forbore to fight, and placed their hope in God? These ques- 
tions may afford a profitable topic for discussion in a future 
Number. We shall now only say, that, in either view of the 
subject, the principles of peace are strongly recommended, as 
affording far more security than the principles of war, or the 
preparations for hostile defence. 


—>—. 


THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 


Abridged from the Christian Mirror, for Oct. 6, 1826. 


Tue annual return of trainings, musters, and reviews, recalls 
to our mind the ofien asked, and never answered question—Cwi 
bono ?—What is the use of this annual expenditure of money, 
time, and morals? When nearly all the world are at peace, and 
seem, at length, to have wisdom enough to wish to remain so, 
whet is the use of stirring up a martial, fighting, parading spirit 
in our youth, already sufficiently inclined to braggadocio, and 
vain glory? 

Is it to “ repel invasion,” whe: Lappily there is scarcely a 
speck cf war, inthe horizon? Thisis like the hero of La Mancha, 
burnishing up his old rusty armour, taking his Rozinante from 
the plough, and goiog abroad in search of broken bones, while 
all is peaceful and quiet about him. 

Are the militia to “suppress insurrection and execute the 
laws?” We remember how well they cid that in the whiskey 
insurrection, when the government had to organize a regular 
army, to oppose the “ whiskey boys;”? which cost the nation a 
million of dollars, and Mr. Adams his presidency. Laws, which 
cannot be executed without a military force, ought never to be 
enacted by a republican government. My countrymen, I tell 
you this solemn truth, that when you need the bayonet to exe- 
cute your laws, you are no longer fit to bea republic. The neck 
that wants a yoke will soon find it. The nation that has not vir- 
tue enough to execute its laws by the help of the constable’s staff 
and the sheriff’s wand, but must call in a military force, will soon 
have a “ military, chieftain” for its ruler, who will dispense with 
the forms of election. 

When this country is conquered, it will be by itself. If it 
should ever be reduced to slavery, it will be by some Cesar, or 
Dionysius, or Alcibiades, or Napoleon, that she has nursed in her 
own bosom. No nation, situated like ours, ever lost its liberty 
by foreign conquest ; but mavy such nations have lost their lib- 
erty by encouraging a military spirit. 
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When we look on a map of our country, we find it naturally 
divided into three parts, northern, southern and western; and 
these parts are held together by a slendertie. Separation would 
be our ruin,—the grave of our national prosperity and happiness. 
“ United we stand, divided we fall,” is our motto. 

Now whet is so likely to bring about that disastrous event as 
a military spirit? Once let our fellow citizens adopt the opinion, 
that the sword is to settle questions of right or of government, 
and excite in them a thirst for military glory, and, on the first 
occasion, we shall see armed hosts set in battle array on our now 
fruitful fields, and havock, war, and desolation inundate our now 
happy country. 

Prejudices blind us when viewing truth in its application,—it 
is more clearly seen in the abstract. Take a family of sons, for 
instance,—let the father encourage them in boxing, cudgel-play- 
ing, and fencing, in order, as he thinks, to secure them against 
insult—let the honors of the family be conferred on the greatest 
adepts in these arts, and let it be inculcated on their minds con- 
stantly, that the most honorable and Christianlike method of set- 
tling difficulties is by force ; and will any man deny, that, in case 
a dispute should arise among the brethren, they would be alto- 
gether more likely to settle it by the fist, the cudgel, or the 
sword, than members of another family who should be taught, 
that such practices are disgraceful, and that the only rational 
and Christianlike way of settling difficulties is by discussion and 
reference. 

A humorous story not long since appeared in the papers which 
is applicable to this case. A great cock fighter, who was to 
fight a main of cocks with another amateur of this kind of war 
on a small scale, and had kept his birds a long time in training, 
sent his servant with them, some miles, to the cockpit. Now 
Teague had put two cocks into one basket, and when he arrived 
at the “ bloody arena,” it was found, that they had pecked each 
other’s eyes out, and were, to use a military term, completely 
‘hors du combat.” On being reprimanded by his master, the 
honest Hibernian simply replied, “Och! your honor, as the bir- 
dies were to fight all on one side, I could but think as how, they 
would be paceable togither.”. We may laugh at the Irishman’s 
blunder, while we are committing a similar one. We are teach- 
ing our young birds to fight, and history will tell whether they 
will be peaceable—if, they are, they wi!l be “ rare birds.” 

Now I[ am in a story telling humor, | will close the present 
essay with a fable from sop. A buck, that had lost one eye, 
kept his other always on the look-ovt, on the side on which he 
expected danger, but never on the «ther. A huntsman, observ- 
ing this, came on his blind side and killed him. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 





Mr. Jefferson’s Note to Mr. Duponceau. 


EXTRACT FROM A THANKSGIVING DISCOURSE, 1826. 


We have cause of devout praise to God in the peace of the 
nation; and in our friendly understanding and intercourse with 
other nations. War is the most cruel and disastrous calamity, 
that sin has hitherto brought upon man in the present world. 
All the sufferings, resulting from all the natural evils to which we 
are liable, are nothing in comparison with the unutterable woes, 
that have followed in the train of war. And no wonder ;—when 
man, reasoning man, becomes a beast of prey to his own species; 
no wonder, he is capable of producing the keenest sufferings. 
No wonder,—when the physical and intellectual resources of 
nations, instead of being employed to do each other the most good, 
are put in requisition for the express purpose of doing each oth- 
er the most harm,—no ‘wonder—the result is full of agony :— 
full, | may say, of all that ever comes to our race in the shape 
of suffering. 

But blessed be God, the sound of war, which for more than 
twenty years had kept the civilized world in continual conster- 
nation er alarm, in a measure is hushed. With respect to our 
own country, “no note of strife, or contention, disturbs the quiet 
and lawful pursuits of our citizens.” And not only are we at 
peace with other nations; but, in a good degree, at peace among 
ourselves. We are enjoying, as it were, a breathing time from 
the din, and confusion, and rancour of politics; an opportunity of 
uniting our exertions to set forward the progress of society in 
whatever may add to the moral strength, dignity, and happiness 
of the social state. May we leng be preserved from party ex- 
citement and animosity ; using peaceably, and soberly, and con- 
scientiously, our rights of suffrage,—and taking and keeping as 
our motto—* blessed are the peace-makers.” 


> - 


MR. JEFFERSON’S NOTE TO MR. DUPONCEAV. 


Tre 144th Anniversary of the Landing of William Penn was 
celebrated in Philadelphia on the 24th of October, 1826, by the 
Penn Society. During the day, the following letter from Mr. 
Jefferson was read to the Society. 


“Th: Jefferson returns his thanks to the Board of Directors 
of the Society for the Commemoration of the Landing of William 
Penn on the American shore. He learns with sincere pleasure 
that a day will at length be set apart for rendering the honors 
so justly due to the greatest lawgiver the world has produced,— 
the first in either ancient or modern times, who has laid the 
foundation of government in the pure and unadulterated princi- 
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ples of peace, of reason and right; and, in parallelism with whose 
institutions, to name the dreams of a Minos or Solon, or the mili- 
tary and monkish establishments of a Lycurgus, is truly an aban- 
donment of all regard to the only legitimate object of govern- 
ment, the happiness of man. 

*« Thomas Jefferson accepts the honor of his nomination with 
thankfulness, and prays Mr. Duponceau to be assured of his high 
and friendly esteem and respect. 

& Monticello, Nov. 16, 1825.” 


With pleasure we have assigned the note from Mr. Jefferson a 
page in the Friend of Peace. It is honorable to him, and to the 
Founder of Pennsylvania. The approbation given by Mr. Jef- 
ferson of the wise and pacific policy of Governor Penn, may have 
a favorable influence on the minds of the legislators of our coun- 
try ; and the more such sentiments prevail, the less will our na- 
tion be exposed to the calamities of war. 


> 
EXECUTION OF WILLIAM BOWSER. 


On the 15th of December, 1826, William Bowser, a Maryland 
slave, about 24 years of age, was executed on Eliis island, for the 
murder of Capt. Galloway. Bowser had made an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain his liberty by abscondiog from his master. He 
was taken and imprisoned, but afterwards was sold to Woolfolk, 
a notorious slave-trader. With nearly 30 other slaves, Bowser 
was put on board a vessel to be transported to Georgia, or he 
knew not where. Of this vessel Galloway was master—he had 
a mate and four other men for his crew. While on their way to 
a distant market, Bowser and other slaves rose upon the crew, 
threw overboard the captain and the mate, aad took possession 
of the vessel,—the direction of which they gave to one of the 
white men, who promised to conduct them to St. Domingo. But 
they were all taken and brought to New York. Bowser was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. 

The Christian Inquirer, from which these facts have been tak- 
en, very properly states the following case for illustration :— 
“ Suppose that we had a brother carried to Algiers, and there 
for years confined in slavery,—and after this was sold by his mas- 
ter, to be transported to some other place in Africa, and while 
on his passage, he and his fellow slaves rose upon the crew, 
threw the captain and mate overboard, and took possession of 
the vessel ;—what would be our opinion, or that of our fellow 
citizens, of such a transaction? Should we not applaud rather 
than condemn the act? and would not the whole community re- 
sound with their courage and bravery ?” 

To these queries others may be subjoined. Had not Bowser 
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been abundantly taught by the annual celebrations of our coun- 
try, that liberty is the natural and inalienable right of man? and 
that it is a glorious thing to fight for freedom? Did not Bowser 
and his companions act on the very principle of our revolt from 
Britain? Freedom was our avowed object ; and this Bowser said 
was his object, and that “at the time he felt distressed that he 
was obliged to resort to this measure.” Such feelings were pro- 
fessed by our countrymen when they resorted to arms, What 
then was the difference in the two cases, except that the Whites 
who resorted to arms were more numerous and more successful than 
the Blacks? Is it not then an undeniable fact, that Bowser was 
hanged for acting on the principles and imitating the examples 
which have been for fifty years the constant themes of admira- 
tion and applause throughout the land? 

But Bowser and his fellow sufferers were Blacks, and “ that 
alters the case.” So said the “ Partial Judge,” in the fable ; but 
what will be said by the common Father and Judge of all man- 
kind ? 


lp 
MARCHANT AND CURTIS. 


In the United States Circuit Court, recently held in Boston, 
two men with the assumed names of Marchant and Curtis were 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged for the murder of 
Capt. Selfridge and his mate Jenkins. Hughes, one of the wit- 
nesses acknowledged that when he came on deck and was inform- 
ed that the captain and mate had been murdered, he could not 
refrain from crying. Marchant observing this, asked, ‘* what are 
you crying for?” Hughes replied, “It is enough to make any 
one cry.” Marchant then said, “ you make a great deal of kil- 
ling a man. Look at the old countries; the Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese. and the Italians make nothing of killing a man.” 

The ferocity and cruelty of Marchant and Curtis in taking the 
lives of two men with little provocation if any at all—the light 
manner in which they spoke of the murders to the witnesses, 
and the shocking language uttered by them against the Judge, 
the Attorney, and the Jury, after the solemn sentence of death 
had been pronounced, have probably astonished all who have 
read an account of the trial. More hardened malefactors than 
these have seldom appeared before a human tribunal. 

But in regard to the conduct of these men in making so light 
of taking human life, it may be useful to inquire whether there 
have not been many examples which ought to be viewed as still 
more wonderful, shocking, and lamentable. For these examples, 
we shall not, as Marchant did, refer to the private assassins of 
Spain, or Portugal, or Italy ; but we would first ask you to look 
at the war-making rulers of Christian nations. Think of them 
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as deliberately issuing their manifestos, with expectation, that 
myriads, if not millions of people, as innocent as Selfridge and 
Jenkins, would be killed in consequence of those mandates. In 
the next place, behold the celebrations of victories, so popular 
among professed Christians. See a multitude of Christians as- 
sembled and employed in drinking, boasting, and shouting with 
loud huzzas, on account of some victory gained by manslaughter, 
or by the sacrifice of hundreds or thousands of human lives, be- 
sides all the distress occasioned to the myriads of the wounded 
and bereaved! Now let conscience say who are the people 
that “make nothing of killing a man,” or who make light of 
taking human life? Let those rulers who, in levity or in anger, 
have caused wholesale manslaughter, and those Christians who, 
with glee or with revelling, have celebrated the feats of public 
homicide, behold in Marchant and Curtis the natural effects of 
their own unreflecting and inhuman condact. Had Marchant and 
Curtis but set apart a day to celebrate their victory over Sel- 
fridge and Jenkins, and had Hughes and Murray joined in the 
celebration, we should then have had a pretty correct miniature 
of the barbarity of Christian nations, in their wars with each 
other, their triumphs and rejoicings. 'The wars of nations have 
commonly been as needless and unjust, as was the war of these 
murderers ; but as these desperadoes omitted the boastful cele- 
bration, they have left the miniature picture imperfect, in one 
of the most inhuman features. 


NOTICES, 


Tar Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

e subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may alsa 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hundred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, and at the 
Bookstore of. J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Conrt Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar. 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N.B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subserip- 
tions, at No. 8] Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired to. make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep at North Providence, R.1., Tuomas Axvnonp, « highly respected 
member of the Society of Friends,—an officer of the Peace Society in that 
state, and a liberal patron of the Friend of Peace, from its commencement 
to the time of his decease. 
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ANSWERS TO DEFERRED QUESTIONS. 


In our last Number a brief account was given of a work, 
entitled “ The Principles of Peace exemplified in the Con- 
duct of the Society of Friends in Ireland, during the Rebel- 
lion of the year 1798, by Thomas Hancock, M. D.” Par- 
ticular notice was taken of the perilous situation in which the 
Friends were placed during the rebellion, exposed as they were 
to the rage of both parties, often menaced with immediate 
death, yet showing kindness to the distressed without any party 
distinctions. We also remarked how wonderfully the Quak- 
ers were preserved, having only one of their number killed, 
and he an apostate from the principles of peace, while thous- 
ands of other denominations perished around them. From 
these facts it was supposed the following questions would natu- 
rally occur. 

Should the wonderful preservation of the Friends, in that 
time of peril and horror, be regarded as the natural effect of 
a consistent display of the beneficent and pacific spirit? Or 
should it be ascribed to the special protection of Heaven ? 

Different persons will doubtless give different answers to 
these questions. Much may be said in favor of each hypothe- 
sis; but perhaps neither of them should be admitted to the 
exclusion of the other. and that the effect should be accounted 
for by the concurrent operation of both causes. That a con- 
sistent display of the spirit of kindness and peace naturally 
ténded to the securits of the Friends in the hour of peril can- 
not be doubted. For it was adapted to make a favorable im- 
pression on the minds of the belligerent parties, and also to 

Vol. IV. No. 12. 45 
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secure the approbation of God, who has the the hearts and 
lives of all in his bands. The supposition that kind and 
peaceable conduct has a restraining influence on the hostile 
and ferocious, accords with what we often witness in brute 
animals, and in mankind. Seldom does a battle or an injury 
occur between two dogs or two men, if one of the two evinces 
a truly pacific spirit, however ferocious his antagonist may be. 
By the kind countenance and motions of the one, the anger 
of the other is restrained and cooled, till confidence and 
friendly intercourse are restored. Even lions have been so 
subdued and won by the kindness of men, as not only to for- 
bear injury, but to grant defence and protection to their bene- 
factors. In like manner kindness shown to the Indians of our 
country by individuals of the white people, has so won their 
affections as to be remembered by them in time of war, and 
repaid by saving the benefactors from harm, even at the risk 
of the lives of the Indians, who repaid the kindness. Many 
instances of this kind are on record in the annals of our coun- 
try. Had the Indians always been treated by the white peo- 
ple in a beneficent and peaceable manner, there is reason to 
believe that all our exterminating wars on them would have 
been prevented. Though the Indians were a ferocious and 
revengeful people,—a people who, like many of their chris- 
tian neighbors, gloried in their deeds of war,—yet such has 
been their respect for men of love and peaee, that it is doubt- 
ed whether they ever killed a Quaker, knowing him to be 
such, from the first settlement of the country to the present 
time. Yet this cannot have been for the want of an opportu- 
nity ; for in the early settlement of Pennsylvania, the Indians 
were, for many years, more numerous in that province than 
the white people ; they had much intercourse with the Quak- 
ers, and were often in their company ; but instead of injuring 
them, they regarded them as friends indeed. From that day 
to this the Indians have always retained a high regard for the 
Quakers, even while at war with other white people. 

The peaceable Moravians, too, have generally commanded 
the esteem of the Indians, and have seldom been injured by 
them, except when the Indians were excited against them by 
white men more savage than themselves. 

There is something in the spirit of beneficence and peace, 
when properly displayed. which has a subduing and winning 
influence on the minds of men in general. There are indeed 
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a few men so ferocious and depraved that they seem to be be- 
yond the reach of such influence. But it is not so with men 
generally, and perhaps not so with the major part of any com- 
munity, if its numbers be considerable. Hence it has often 
happened, as it did in Ireland, when one or two were disposed 
to destroy the peaceable, others of the hostile party have re- 
sisted the cruel design and prevented its execution. It may 
therefore be admitted as an unquestionable fact, that the 
peaceful and beneficent conduct of the Quakers in Ireland, 
tended to their own safety, during the civil war; and that it 
afforded them more protection than they could have derived 
from arming in the most complete and efficient manner, or 
from a guard of a thousand warriors. 

Still the remarkable preservation of the whole body of the 
Quakers, except the apostatizing brother, during that horrible 
scene of civil war, is to be ascribed to the protecting provi- 
dence of God. The peaceable and beneficent conduct of the 
Quakers was the natural cause of their own preservation, but 
it is God who gives effect to natural causes, and all the happy 
influence of the conduct of the Quakers on the minds of their 
hostile neighbors, is to be ascribed to the efficiency and mercy 
of the Lord. 

God has promised his protection to those who walk upright- 
ly and put their trust in him; and he has doubtless often 
granted his protection to such persons in a supernatural man- 
ner, or at least in a manner which appeared to men superna- 
tural. In like manner he has often answered the prayers of 
his obedient children. But the effects produced by what we 
denominate natural causes, are as really produced by God, as 
those effects which we deem miraculous; and many of the 
effects which we term miraculous, may have been produced 
by natural causes, which God provided for such occasions. 

“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he makes even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.” Yet this effect may be 
produced by the natural influence of one good man’s conduct 
on the minds of other people. God seems to have established 
as real a connexion between the pacific and benevolent con- 
duct of one man and a favorable effect on the minds of others, 
as there is between sowing good seed and a consequent har- 
vest. Good seed may be regularly sown on good ground, yet 
the sower may be occasionally disappointed in regard to his 
expected harvest. Se there may be instances in which pacific 
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and beneficent conduct fails of producing its natural and com- 
mon effects on the minds of others. But had it been as com- 
mon for mankind to display the good spirit towards their ene- 
mies, relying on God for its proper effects, as it has been to 
sow good seed in expectation of a harvest, we might at this 
day have had as much evidence of a natural and established 
connexion between the cause and the effect in the former case, 
as in the latter. On such ground the eommon practice of 
preparing for war to prevent war, might have been wholly 
superseded by cultivating the meek and quiet spirit, as the 
best means of individual and national defence. But men have 
been in the habit of relying on the war spirit and war prepara- 
tions so long, that they seem to be so perfectly bewildered, 
as in fact to sow the genuine seeds of war in the hope of a 
harvest of peace! Such inconsistency in other cases would 
be imputed to insanity. 

It is pretty well understood that the manifestation of angry 
passions in one person or one people against another, has a 
tendency to produce similar passions in the person or people, 
against whorn the display is made ; and that in this way pri- 
vate quarrels and public wars frequently occur. Why then is 


it not reasonable to infer, that the manifestation of the opposite 


passions or spirit would as naturally produce the opposite re- 
sults ? 


——- 


CAPTAIN CARDEN AND COMMODORE DECATUR. 


In the Life of Commodore Stephen Decatur we have the 
following particulars stated as facts. Prior to the war of 1812 
Captain John S. Carden of the British navy was in the United 
States, and had a friendly interview with Decatur; in the 
course of which this brief dialogue occurred : 


Carver. Commodore, we now meet as friends, and God grant 
Wwe may never meet as enemies ; but we are subject to the orders 
of our governments, and must obey them. 

Decatur. | heartily reciprocate the sentiment. 

Canpen. But suppose, in the course of events, we should meet 
“as enemies, what, Sir, do you imagine would be the consequences 
to yourself, and to the forces under your command ? 

Decatur. Why, Sir, if we should meet, with forces which 
might. be fairly called equal, the conflict would doubtless be 2 
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severe one; but the flag of my country should never leave the 
staff from which it waved, as long as there was a hull to sup- 
port it.” 

On the 25th of October, 1812, these two officers met as 
“ enemies.” Carden asthe commander of the frigate Mace- 
donian, and Decatur as commander of the frigate United 
States. It appears that the battle was fought without their 
knowing each other as the commanders. “ After the Mace- 
donian struck her colors, and her commander ascended the 
quarter deck of the United States, a scene peculiarly affecting 
followed. With a dignified grace he approached Commodore 
Decatur, and offered him his sword. The Commodore said, 
* Sir, I cannot receive the sword of a man who has so bravely 
defended his ship, but 1 will receive your hand.’ It was the 
hand of Captain John Surnam Carden, with whom he had 
the interesting interview before the war. Upon recognising 
each other, silence was the most impressive eloquence.” 

“ An officer of the United States thus expresses himself. 
* After securing our prisoners, 1 was sent on board the prize to 
assist in fitting her out. I assure you the scene she exhibited 
just after the action, was distressing to humanity. Fragments of 
the dead were distributed in every direction. The decks cov- 
ered with blood—one continued agonizing yell of the unhappy, 
wounded victims. A scene so horrible of my fellow creatures, 
1 assure you, deprived me very much of the pleasure of vic- 
tory !’”—* The official report states the killed on board the 
Macedonian to be 36, wounded 68. Fifty-three of the 
wounded died afterwards of their wounds, making 89 in the 
whole.” The same official report represents the loss on the 
part of the United States at 5 killed and 7 wounded. See 
Life of Stephen Decatur, pp. 181, 182, 191, 195, 196, 

Here we have a specimen of the popular delusion, and its 
fatal effects. ‘The two commanders once met as friends; but 
they then believed that it would be possible for their govern- 
ments to make it their duty to attempt each other’s destruc- 
tion. The time came when this supposed authority of their 
rulers was exercised ; the officers happened to meet and fight 
without knowing with whom they were fighting! And horri- 
ble were the effects, not to themselves, but to the deluded 
seamen under their command. Is it not time that such delu- 
sions and such barbarous conflicts should be banished from the 
christian world? Who that has seriously reflected on the sub- 
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ject can suppose that fallible rulers have a right thus to require 

iends to become mortal enemies, and to seek for glory in 
attempting to shed each other’s blood! What maniac ever 
entertained an opinion more repugnant to the dictates of moral 
justice and the christian religion? With equal propriety we 
might suppose, that rulers have a right to authorize highway 
robbery, piracy, assassination, and every other crime which 
afflicts or disgraces mankind. It is impossible to name greater 
atrocities than those which have been practised in war ; and if 
rulers have a right to authorize these for national revenge or 
national glory, so they may every crime that they may suppose 
will be subservient to such purposes. 


—>—. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


B Dec. 31, 1826. 
Dear Sir,—The following is an extract from a sermon 
lately preached here, on the distinguishing characteristics of 
Christianity. If you think it worthy of a place in your next 
number of the “ Friend of Peace,” it is at your service; if not, 
please to destroy this, and there will no harm be done to any 
body. Very respectfully, 


** There is one more feature of our religion by which it is 
too remarkably distinguished from all others, to be passed over. 
It is its character as a peaceful religion. The pacific, for- 
bearing, and forgiving dispositions hold a conspicuous place in 
the christian system, and place it in strong contrast to every 
other that has ever been known upon the earth. In no reli- 
gion, but that of Jesus, was it ever dreamed of to inculcate 
such sentiments. On the contrary, they all sanction a resent- 
ful spirit under injuries; they go forth to battle with the 
armies of their country ; they pray to God to bless the exer- 
tions made to produce the greatest amount of misery, pain, 
and death among the people whom some miserable pretext of 
state policy has chosen to call enemies ; they sing praises and 
Te Deums when the work of destruction has been success- 
fully accomplished, and when at the same moment are rising 
to heaven from the abodes of suffering innocence and wretch- 
edness the cries of injured humanity. But, blessed be God, 
not such a religion is ours. Let its professors be as bad as 
they may, and understand as little of its spirit as they may. 
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Let this be charged, not upon their religion, but upon their 

ignorance of it. It is a divine distinction of Christianity that 

it breathes such a spirit of mildness, forbearance, and candor, 

as, if carried by rulers into the management of the public con- 

cerns, would probably put a speedy end to the disgraceful 

scenes of contention and bloodshed which have made the 

world seem more like a haunt of ravenous wild beasis, thans 
the residence of reasonable creatures that have a common 

Father in heaven. 

“‘ Prophecy presents us with a beautiful picture of our reli- 
gion, taming the savage passions of men, afd causing peace 
and harmony to spread themselves through the world. Is this 
delightful prospect ever to be realized? If it is, is it to be 
by a miraculous influence? Is it not rather by the diffusion 
in the breasts of men of the gentle, unresentful spirit of our 
religion ? 

“ But this will be called visionary ; and, reasoning only from 
the past, there seems to be but too much justice in saying so. 
Instead of the peaceful reign of the gospel, the earth bas 
never witnessed more tragical and bloody scenes than have 
deluged it in christian countries. The true delineation of the 
christian system forms a perfect satire on the history of chris- 
tian nations. It seems as if men had determined that if the 
blissful scenes of peace foretold of the gospel should ever 
be realized, it should be in spite of them, rather than by their 
aid ; as if they were determined to have nothing to do with it, 
but to keep on fighting until the miracle should come, which 
should convert them from tigers into lambs. 

* But, visionary as we may be, wecan have no belief in such 
a miracle as this. God has given mankind a religion, which is 
calculated to produce all the happy effects that are propheti- 
cally ascribed to it. But if men will not yield to its divine in- 
fluences, we know no help for it. Religion certainly means to 
act on us by persuasion, not by compulsion ; moral agents are 
not literally to be forced to be good. 

** But is the case really so desperate as only a view of the 
past would make it? We think not. Every body believes 
that a Christian may, by persevering attempts to imitate his 
Saviour and practise self-control, be enabled, by God’s favor, 
to acquire the mastery of their unruly tempers and passions. 


hy may we not hope to see a community, a world of such 
Christians ? 
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“Why should we be discouraged for the future by looking 
so much at the past. There are more powerful means in 
operation for spreading our religion through the mass of socie- 
ty, than the past has ever known. There is the mighty agency 
of education spreading every where its still growing energies. 
There is the equally mizhty agency of the press to co-operate 
with education. Preaching has assumed a deeper and more 
practical character, aims to get a stronger hold of the heart and 
the affections. May we not hope that by these means, the 
unwarlike principles of the gospel, spreading gradually through 
society and operating on public opinion, may come at last to 
control the measures of the state ; and to teach men in public 
stations to regard the communities for which they act, as only 
bodies of reasonable beings like themselves, whose differences 
of opinion are as amenable to a sense of justice and as capable 
of being decided on christian principles, as those of individuals? 
Does it require any thing more indeed in those who manage 
nations than a spirit of justice, a disposition to bear as much 
and to act as deliberately as would be requisite in private life, 
in order to realize the blissful scenes of peace and harmony, 


by which prophecy delights to describe the golden age of 
Christianity ? ” 


-_—— 


ABOLITION OF WAR BY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“I shall only, therefore, further observe, that the war of 1756, 
the American war, and the greater part of the wars of the last 
century, with the exception of those that grew out of the French 
Revolution, were waged for the purpose of preserving or ac- 
quiring some exclusive commercial advantage. But does any 
one suppose that these contests would have been carried on, at 
such an infinite expense of blood and treasure, had the mass of 
the people known that their object was utterly unattainable ? 
Had they known that it is impossible for any one country to 
monopolize wealth and riches; and that every such attempt 
must ultimately prove ruinous to itself, as well as injurious to 
others? It is to Political Economy that we owe an incontrover- 
tible demonstration of these truths ;—truths that are destined to 
exercise the most salutary influence on humanity—to convince 
mankind that it is for their interest to live in peace, to deal with 
each other on fair and liberal principles, and not to become the 
dupes of their own shortsighted avarice, or the willing instru- 
ments of the blind ambition or petty animosities of their rulers.” 
John R. M‘Culloch on Political Economy. See Edin. Rev. No. 34. 
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The advocates for peace have many strings to their bow. 
Those who will not abandon war from regard to the principles 
of justice, humanity, and religion, may perhaps listen to argu- 
ments which show it to be repugnant to their interest, and to 
the principles of pu litical economy. The following remarks 
are from the “ Crisis,” by one, who, as a political writer, was 
once in high repute in this country. 

“ War never can be the interest of a trading nation, any more 
than quarrelling can be profitable to a man of business. But to 
make war with those who trade with us, is like setting a bull-dog 

m a custoraer at the shop door.” 

“ There is such an idea existing in the world as national honor, 
and this falsely understood is oftentimes the cause of war. Ina 
christian and philosophical sense, mankind seem to have stood 
still at individual civilization, and to retain as nations all the 


original rudeness of nature. As individuals, we profess our- 
selves Christians, but as nations we are Heathens, Reems 

what not. It is, 1 think, exceedingly easy to define what ought 
to be understood by national honor. For that which is the best 
character for an individual is the best character for a nation ; and 
whenever the latter exceeds or falls beneath the former, there is 
a departure from the line of true greatness.” Crisis, No. 7. 


a 


THE GRASSHOPPER WAR. 


“Ir is a well authenticated portion of native history, that 
a few years after the pilgrims were firmly seated in their new 
settlement, two powerful tribes of Indians who were in the 
habit of roasting fish and taking repose upon the opposite 
banks of the same stream entered upon a most bloody war on 
the following occasion: The pappooses of the two tribes were 
in the habit of intermingling daily in their wild diversions, and 
for the want of higher game, were improving the bow exer- 
cise upon grasshoppers. To preserve harmony, small circles 
were described with the point of the arrow, and the gunners of 
each circle entitled to all the game falling within their respec- 
tive circles. A chief was always in attendance to preserve 
order and serve as umpire in case of dispute. A grasshopper 
had fallen within or upon one of the lines, and was claimed by 
the pappooses of each circle ; a contest commenced ; the old 
chief happened to be in an ill humour and talked about bloody 


war, and did not attend to making peace ; the squaws from 
Vol. IV. No. 12. 46 
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the opposite side feeling some solicitude for their own, pad- 
dled over to take them away; arriving on the spot and seeing 
some unfair play, incautiously made use of blows; this 
brought on a contest between the squaws; the Indians rushed 
over, took sides, and fought the field until night. Many thous- 
ands were slain, and the war never closed until one of the 
tribes was entirely destroyed and the other nearly so.”— West- 
ern Tiller. 

In the greater part of the wars of nations a small spark, 
like the contention about a grasshopper, has been blown to a 
terrific and devastating flame which filled countries with havoc, 
mourning, and wo. Even the most terrible of all modern 
wars, the war of Napoleon on Russia, may in respect to its 
origin be termed a grasshopper war. Napoleon himself thus 
stated the cause of the war, “ At Tilsit, Russia vowed eternal 
alliance with France, and war with England. She now breaks 
her vows.” Labaume, one of Napoleon’s officers, states the 
affair as follows. Nupoleon, “ forgetful that since the treaty 
ef Tilsit, he had not only invaded Holland and the Hanse- 
towns, but likewise the duchy of Oldenburgh, which belonged 
to the sister of Alexander, he imputed to the latter as a crime, 
that he had renewed a commercial intercourse with England.” 
Yes, Alexander at Tilsit agreed to discontinue his “‘ commercial 
intercourse with England,” but finding that Napoleon violated 
the treaty on his part, Alexander renewed his intercourse with 
Britain ; and this was the grasshopper for which Napoleon 
waged war, caused the destruction of nearly a million of his 
fellow men, and filled all Europe with calamity. In such 
grasshopper contests probably more than a hundred millions of 
people have been sacrificed in Christendom, within the last 
thousand years. Yet such has been the delusion of Christians, 
that they have praised the deeds of such mammoth murder- 
ers as Alexander the Great, Tamerlane, and Napoleon Bona- 

arte ! 
R Supposing it to be true, that Alexander, at Tilsit, had vowed 
“ eternal alliance with France, and war with England,” and 
that he afterwards broke that vow. The crime would have 
consisted in making such a vow, and not in violating it. But 
admitting he had broken a vow, which he ought to have kept, 
did this give Napoleon a right to wage war, to sacrifice thousands 
of his own people in attempting to murder a greater number 
of Russians, that he might thus punish Alexander? If any one 
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ought to have been killed for that offence, it was Alexander ; 
not his innocent soldiers, nor the soldiers of Napoleon. But 
what civilized government ever made the violation of a prom- 
ise a capital offence? Yet such has been the barbarity of 
sovereigns, that, without any form of trial, they have often 
sacrificed’ myriads of innocent men, to revenge the alleged 
wrong of a royal or imperial individual. No pirate ever 
waged a more unnecessary or a more unjust war. than was the 
war of Napoleon on Russia ; yet the wars of Christian nations 
have generally been of the same detestable character. Is it 
not, then, time that Christians should better understand their 
rights and their ddty, than to suppose themselves under moral 
obligations to obey such vengeful mandates, as those by which 
Napoleon summoned half a million of men to the field of 
murder and of death ? 

Had the Indian chief, whose business it was to keep order 
and peace among the boys, but done his duty, the war would 
have been prevented. But when he saw the boys excited, 
instead of acting the part of a peacemaker, “ he happened to 
be in ill humor and talked about bloody war,” till the mothers 
came to blows in contending for their sons ; then the men on 
both sides engaged in the quarrel, and dreadful was the result. 
So wars in general may be imputed to the neglect or “ ill 
humor” of rulers, who ought ever to be conservators of order 
and peace. It is to be expected that disputes and bickerings 
will arise between rash and imprudent individuals of different 
tribes or nations ; but so long as the men in power do their 
duty as peacemakers, so long will the public tranquillity be 
preserved. Hence it is of vast importance to the people of 
every country that their rulers should be good men, whose 
minds are deeply imbued with the principles and the spirit of 
peace. Rulers of an opposite character have long been the 
scourge of nations, and the reproach of Christendom. , 

Another important lesson may be learned from the narrative 
of the grasshopper war. We may learn the natural tendency 
of educating boys for warriors; and also learn whence that 
practice originated. The object in bringing the boys together 
to shoot at grasshoppers, was not mere amusement ; they were 
learning how to kill the deer and the buffalo, and, above all, 
how to kill men. I say, above all, how to kill men, because it 
is with the savages as it is with Christians—to them “ military 
glory is the greatest of all glories.” But educating children 
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for warriors, naturally produces in them haughty aud revenge- 
ful feelings, and an inhuman disregard of life ; and such an 
education as naturally tends to violence and bloodshed, as 
sowing thistles tends to a corresponding harvest. Hence we 
may account not only for the grasshopper war of the Indians, 
but for the grasshopper duels among our midshipmeny, military 
officers, members of Congress, and others who. have been edu- 
cated for mankillers. And hence, too, the multiplied wars of 
Christian nations. But whence did Christians derive their 
custom of educating boys for warriors? Not from the exam- 
ple or the precepts of the Messiah; nor from the example of 
civilized men; but from the example of pagans and savages. 
The ancestors of all the Christian nations were once pagans and 
savages. Their posterity have assumed the name of Christians, 
and have discarded many of the pagan opinions, rites, and 
usages; but they have retained, as the glory of Christian na- 
tions, the most savage of all savage customs, that of deciding 
controversies by the sword, glorying in sanguinary achieve- 
ments, and training their offspring for works of violence and 
manslaughter ! 

I would here solemnly state one query—Had the prince of 
darkness been commissioned to dictate one savage custom to 
be retained by Christians, could he have named one more ac- 
cording to his own heart than that which has so long been the 
boast of Christian nations? or could he have devised one 
more injurious to man, or more repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity ? 


~ el 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF PIRACY. 


In 1821 the committee of Congress on the judiciary made 
a report on the punishment of piracy, and gave the following 
estimate of the offence : 

In the catalogue of human offences, if there is any one 
supremely distinguished for its enormity, it is piracy. It can 
only be committed by those who have become base by habitu- 
al depravity. It is called by jurists an offence against the 
universal laws of society.”—NVat. Int. Feb. 18, 1821. 

With sentiments of respect for the committee, and a perfect 
abhorrence of piracy, we may question the correctness of this 
estimate. The pirates referred to in the report were a class 
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of hardened depredators, many of whom had probably been 
trained to rapine and murder in the wars of their respective 
governments. Having been ruined by education and dismissed 
from public employment, they expatriated themselves, assumed 
independence, and like other independent communities claimed 
the right of waging war. They did not merely fight in self- 
defence, but made wars of aggression, revenge, and conquest, 
like an Alexander or a Napoleon. 


The committee further observe respecting the pirate, that he 
“is at war with his species. His flag consists of a death’s head, 
a battle axe, and an hour glass. These are the ensigns of his 
profession. He does not select the enemies of his native country 
as the only objects of his conquests.” He “ attacks the defence- 
less, prowls every ocean in quest of plunder, and murders or 
jeopardizes all who fall into his hands.” 


Such is the atrocious character of piracy. But what is 
there singular in all this, or more inhuman or unjust than what 
is commonly practised in the public wars of ond Do not 
public ships and licensed privateers “ attack the defenceless—, 
prowl every ocean for plunder, and murder or jeopardize the 
lives” of the innocent ? 

Pirates indeed violate the laws of humanity, the laws of 
states, the laws of justice, and the laws of Heaven; but the 
same may be as truly said of warring governments; and what 
are called the laws of war sanction atrocities as horrible as any 
which can be imputed to pirates. Indeed we may say that 
the atrocities of the pirates are as the drop of the bucket to 
the ocean when compared with the robberies, conflagrations, 
and murders of the most celebrated conquerors from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Napoleon. 

As depraved and abandoned as the pirates have generally 
been, they have not surpassed war-making rulers in their dis- 
regard of the lives of men, and they have done far less to mul- 
tiply the distresses of mankind. Let the reader for a moment 
eompare the most cruel instance of piracy with the conduct of 
royal or imperial robbers, in sacking and burning cities, rav- 
aging provinces and countries, depriving myriads of human 
beings of life, or reducing them to starvation and despair. 
Probably a single campaign of Napoleon caused more destruc- 
tion of life, and more human misery, than have been caused 
by all the unlicensed pirates of the world for two centuries, 
Yet he is admired and praised, while the less guilty pirates are 
doomed to infamy. 
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The advocates for war may set down its atrocities for noth- 
ing, because they are done by order of men in power, or they 
may apologize for them as the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of national hostilities; or they may celebrate them as 
deeds of heroism and glory; but enlightened posterity will 
regard them with horror, consign them to infamy, and blush 
for the barbarity of their ancestors. It has indeed been re- 
ported of some pirates, that they have been so very wicked as 
to seduce or impress innocent men to aid them in their cruel 
enterprizes. This is very bad, but it is only a miniature picture 
of the conduct of Christian rulers, in their wars of rapine and 
conquest. We may now submit the subject to our readers and 
leave it for them to decide, whether piracy is ‘‘ supremely dis- 
tinguished for its enormity,” and whether indeed its mischiefs 
and atrocities are not light when laid in the baiance against 
the usual mischiefs and atrocities of public war. Never was 
a more just reproach uttered than that of the Scythian sage to 
Alexander, “ Thou art the greatest robber in the world.” Let 
robbers then suffer infamy according to the magnitude of their 
crimes and mischiefs; and not applaud the greater felons 
while the less are doomed to the gibbet. 


—_— 


TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN TWO BORDERERS. 


Prior to the union of the Britons and Scots under one 
government, the wars of the two nations were frequent and 
terrible. Those who lived near the line, which divided the 
two kingdoms, were on each side, called the Borderers, and 
these were often at enmity with each other. The following 
anecdote of two of these Borderers is related in Espriella’s 


Letters. 


“A Borderer, who was at mortal enmity with one of his 
neighbors, fell sick, and, being given over, sent for his enemy. 
* Ah!” cried he, when his neighbor entered his room, - 1 am very 
bad, very bad indeed. Do you think | shall die?’ The other re- 
plied, ‘'To be sure, you are very bad, but perhaps you may not 
die yet.’ * No, no,’ said the sick man, ‘I shall die, 1 know I shall 
die, and I have sent for you that I may not go out of the world at 
enmity with any one ; 80, do ye see, we will be friends. The 
quarrel is over—give me your hand.’ The neighbor complied, 
and was about to leave the room, when the sick man exclaimed, 
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‘ But stop! stop! if I should not die this time, then this is all to 
go for nothing; mind now, it’s all to be just as it was before if I 
do not die.” 


Thus princes, like these Borderers, make treaties of peace. 
They mutually promise, that “ there shall be a firm and per- 
petual peace ” between them ; but. “ this is all to go for noth- 
ing,” if they should recover from their exhausted state. 
Accordingly, before they finish the treaty, they often introduce 
stipulations to be observed in the event of another war, ‘ which 
God forbid!” And as soon as the treaty of peace is pro- 
claimed, each party immediately proceeds to prepare for fu- 
ture hostilities, just as the sick borderer meant to do, if he 
should recover from his sickness. What must God have 
thought of the sincerity of the dying borderer! and what must 
he think of the prince or ruler who makes such treaties of 
peace ! 


fp 


MILITARY FORCE IN EUROPE. 


“ According to a calculation published in 1824, in the Mentz 
Gazette, the military force of Europe then amounted to 2,500,000 
men, including all, both of land and sea service. These cost 
their governments annually, 2,000,000,000 francs, (about 11d. 
each) or 91,666,666/. 13s 4d. sterling, while the entire territorial 
revenue of Europe does not amount to more than 1,800,000,000 
francs, or 82,500,000/. About the eightieth part of the popula- 
tion of Europe is still under arms ; and each inhabitant furnishes 
upwards of nine shillings sterling per year, for the support of this 
mass of armed men, whilst Europe is in profound peace.—Balt, 
Paper. 


For what purpose is this enormous expenditure of time and 
money—the time of two millions of men, and more than four 
hundred millions of dollars to pay and support them? To 
prevent the evils of war. So says the ruler, the statesman, 
the warrior, and so says popular opinion, and all on the prin- 
ciple, “ that preparations for war are the surest means of pre- 
serving peace.” But does not reason and history unite in 
asserting that this principle is false and delusive? Does not 
reason teach us that the preparations for war are means for 
exciting and cherishing that spirit, without which wars would 
never occur? and does not history assure us, that those nations 
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have been most frequently engaged in war who have been at 
most expense, and most careful, to be always ready to fight? 
As preparation for duelling multiplies duels, so preparation for 
war multiplies wars. 

Suppose that the duellists of each state should agree to 
* learn” duelling “ no more,” and, like civilized and peacea- 
ble men, refer their differences to impartial arbitrators ; would 
this policy multiply duels and endanger the lives of individ- 
uals? Certainly it would, if the popular principle be correct, 
that preparations for war are the surest means of preserving 
peace. But who does not see that duelling would soon be 
abolished, if such a policy should be adopted as has now been 
supposed. Why then cannot rulers of nations adopt a similar 
policy to their own advantage and to the benefit and the glory 
of the world? 

Suppose again, that the several governments of Europe, in- 
stead of expending more than four hundred millions of dollars 
annually in preparations for war, and in training two and a half 
millions of men for fighting, should appropriate a tenth part of 
this sum to preparations for in educating and employing 
men as peace-makers, in diffusing and cultivating pacific senti- 


ments and feelings, and in giving celebrity to the principles and 


deeds of justice, philanthropy, and peace; how immense 
would be the advantages to mankind! how certain that wars 
would cease to the ends of the earth, and that the blessings of 
peace would become permanent and universal ! 


—<p—. 


PERNICIOUS ADVICE OF A FATHER TO HIS SON. | 


Russext, in his “ History of Modern Europe,” informs us, that 
when Edward IIL. had reselvyed on the conquest of France, “ the 
king repaired to Flanders; but before the Flemings, who were 
vassals of France, would take up arms avainst their liege lord, 
Edward was obiiged to assume the title of King of France, and 
to challenge their assistance for dethroning Philip. This step 
gave rise to that animosity which the English and French nations 
have ever since borne against each other; an animvsity which 
had for some centuries so visible an influence on all their trans- 
actions, and which continues to inflame the heart of many aa 
honest Englishman.” 


After stating these facts, the historian addresses his son in 
the following manner : 
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“ Let philosophers blame this prejudice as inconsistent with 
the liberality of the human mind; let moralists mourn its severi- 
ty, and weak politicians lament its destructive rage. You, my 
dear Philip, as a lover of your country, will ever, 1 hope, revere 
a passion that has so often given victory to the arms of England, 
and humbled her haughty rival, which has preserved, and con- 
tinues to preserve the independence of Great Britain.” 


Perhaps ever since the reign of Edward III. the people of 
England and the people of France have regarded each other 
as “‘ natural enemies ;” nor can this be a matter of wonder if 
their instructers have been of the opinion of Russell the his- 
torian. When the children of two neighbouring nations are 
thus taught to indulge hatred and animosity towards each 
other, and to despise the “ philosophers,” the “ moralists,” and 
the “ politicians,” who bear testimony against such a “ pas- 
sion ;” what better is to be expected than frequent and de- 
structive hostilities? Let Christians reflect on the nature of 
that “ love of country, ” which this writer recommends. What 
is it better than that prejudice and malignity of one people to- 
wards another, which exposes two nations to be frequently 
engaged in hostilities on the most frivolous provocations ! The 
passion ” so much commended by Russell, deserves univer- 
sal reprobation, and may with more propriety be called mis- 
anthropy than patriotism. 

From the remarks of the historian on this subject, no one 
would suspect that he had the least acquaintance with the 
Christian religion, unless he was an open despiser of its 
Founder and bis precepts. For it would have been impossi- 
ble to give advice more hostile to the spirit of the gospel, than 
his council to his son. By such management on the part of 
historians, poets, and other writers, the hatreds of nations are 

rolonged from one war to another, men are prepared to re- 
joice in opportunities to imbrue their hands in each other's 
blood, and to engage in the work of murder and devastation, 
without any proper inquiry respecting the necessity or the jus- 
tice of the conflict. The crimes and calamities of war may 
be as justly imputed to such writers, as to the soldiers and sea- 
men who are the more immediate agents in the work of rob- 
bery and manslaughter. 


Vol. IV. No. 12 
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STATE PAPERS FROM THE OCEAN CONFEDERACY. 


Tue American TRAVELLER was, it is believed, the first 
newspaper of the United States into which the following state 
papers were copied. Having seen the Halcyon Anticipator, 
we have been enabled to correct ‘a few errors of the press in 
the T'raveller ; and we shall endeavor to give a correct copy 
of the original.—Epiror of F. P. 


[From the Halcyon Anticipator.] 
MEMORIAL OF THE CHIEFS OF THE OCEAN CONFEDERACY. 


‘To the Imperial, the Royal, and the Republican Rulers of 
Christendom :—We, the undersigned Cuiers of the Ocean Con- 
federacy, by this Memorial would respectfully call your attention 
to some facts, which are believed to be worthy of your notice; 
and some propositions, which, if acceded to by you, may greatly 
miligate the evils of war. 

“The facts to which we invite your attention are the follow- 
ing :—That all men, and all communities of men, are on equal 
ground as to the right of waging war. That whether considered 
as'men, as chiefs, or as christians, our right to wage war is the 
same as yours: that piracy is of ancient origin, and was hereto- 
fore esteemed very honorable: that some of our predecessors, 
by their valor, established thrones which are now occupied by 
some of you: that since Princes conspired to monopolize the 
right of waging war, they have practiced piracy on a large scale 
in their wars with each other: that Pirates in all ages have been 
remarkable for “ military virtues,” and have at least equalled, 
in this respect, other belligerent Christians: that Pirates have 
often afforded aid to Christian governments in their wars: that 
the renowned Charles XII. of Sweden, stipulated to take into 
his service the whole body of Pirates of that period: that the 
American General Jackson freed from prison a company of Pi- 
rates to manage his artillery at the battle of New Orleans; and 
that it is uncertain to which the Americans are the more indebt- 
ed—the General or the Pirates, for their famous victory: that 
the Pirates of this age are an independent people, and as truly a 
Christian people as the warriors of your dominions; that a great 
nomber of our seamen were educated to their present employ- 
ment in your service—in your armies, your ships of war, or 
your privateers, and then commanded your esteem and applause 
for their valor and enterprise. 

Prior to stating our propositions, we are disposed to make 
some concessions. There have been, we freely own, some ir- 
regularities in our modes of warfare. We have not, like most 
of the Christian powers, prefaced our wars by public manifestos. 
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Were we disposed to apologize for this, we might addyce exam- 
ples well known to some of you; but, on the whole, we think 
the custom of the rattlesnakes—to rattle before they bite, is more 
honorable. It has also been objected against us, that, in some 
instances, we have treated captives with wanton cruelty. For 
this conduct, too, we might produce many examples in other 
Christian nations, We shall, however, mention only that of the 
American General already named, who hung two Britons and two 
Indians of high rank, that happened to be taken by him. What 
more inhuman or unchristian can be imputed to us? But in al- 
most every community there are some rash and unprincipled 
men; and we are willing to admit that our community is not an 
exception to the general rule. 

There is, however, one circumstance which we think is entit- 
led to consideration, as forming some apology for the occasional 
cruelties inflicted on captives by some of our nation. They all 
very well know the manner in which their brethren have been 
treated by you, when captured by your men; that, instead of 
being regarded with compassion, as brave, but anfortunate pri- 
soners of war, they have been hanged as felons—and that, too, 
for just such conduct as you authorize in your wars with each 
other! In view of these facts, we think you should admire the 
forbearance and magnanimity which restrains the pirates from 
hanging all the captives which fall into their hands. Instead of 
so just a retaliation, they generally give up captured vessels to 
their crews, and suffer the men to go home and report the rob- 
beries perpetrated by our people ! 

We are aware that you regard our wars as unjust, unchristian, 
and illegal. But we are willing to refer it to the supge of all the 
earth, whether our wars are not as just as yours; whether in 
our modes of warfare we depart more than other Christian war- 
riors from the precepts of the Prince of Peace,—and whether 
our wars are not much less injurious than zpeee to the family of 
mankioi. Our robberies, our slaughter of the innocent, and the 
distresses which we inflict on whole countries, are as nothing 
when compared with the evils inflicted by your wars. As to the 
supposed illegality of our wars, we shall only say, that, like you, 
we make war according to our own laws, and that our laws are 
generally as just, as humane, and as accordant with the Christian 
precepts, as the laws of war established by the consent of Chris- 
tian nations. 

We have now to propose and request, that our Independence 
be formally acknowledged by you; that our Christian character 
be also admitted; that when any of our men are captured by 
yours, they may be treated as unfortunate prisoners of war, and 
held ready to be exchanged for such of your men as shall happen 
to be in our power. 
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You may readily perceive that such a magnanimous step on 
your part, would have a favorable influence on the minds of our 
people. It would abate their enmity, and remove the tempta- 
tion to kill captives; and it would dispose us to conform to the 
most humane modes of warfare adopted by belligerent Chris- 
tians. 

As a precedent for the course proposed, we may observe, that 
you have long regarded the Algerines as pirates—not Christian 
pirates, but Mahomedan pirates; yet you have formed treaties 
with them, and even purchased exemption from their depreda- 
tions by annual tributes.—Should you listen to our propositions, 
perhaps similar arrangements may be made with us. That “all 
men have a natural right to acquire property ” is an American 
principle, which we have adopted. But if we can obtain prop- 
erty by treaty, we shall be willing to forego the glory of acquir- 
ing it by arms. Indeed, brethren, we are prepared to go all 
lengths with you in humane endeavors to mitigate the evils of 
war; and we pledge our “sacred honor” that as soon as you 
will agree to a total abandonment of war and maritime depreda- 
tions, we will dothe same. 

Our Secretary is charged to accompany this Memorial with 
such reasonings as may obviate any objections which prejudice 
may suggest, as to the validity of our claims. 

Done off the coast of Cuba, on board the Admiral Ship Att- 
Saints, July 4th, A. D. 1836. 

ALEXANDER X, 
FREDERIC V. 
NAPOLEON IL. 
A true copy, Sampson FearnoveHt, 
Secretary of the Ocean Confederacy. 


REASONINGS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE OCEAN CONFEDERACY. 


To the Rulers of Christendom ; 

While the accompanying Memorial was under consideration in 
the Congress of Chiefs, suspicions arose whether prejudice might 
not still urge, that Pirates are not entitled to the character of 
Christians, and that their wars are not waged on Christian 
principles. The Secretary was, therefore, charged to prepare 
a paper showing from eminent Christian writers, that these ob- 
jections are groundless, I shall therefore attempt an answer 
to the following questions :—- 

First. Is piracy compatible with the Christian character? 

Second. Do Pirates wage war on Christian principles ? 

In answer. to the first question, | may quote the testimony of 
Bishop Porteus. After speaking of the amiable character of 
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several Roman Centurions, mentioned in the New Testament, 
the Bishop has these never to be forgotten words :—* All which 
examples tend to confirm the observations aiready made, of the 
perfect consistency of the military, and every other mode of life, 
with a firm belief in the doctrines, and a conscientious obedience 
to the precepts of religion.” In this passage he alluded to “ ob- 
servations,” which he had previously made in the same lectnre.* 
He had said “that there is no mode of life, no profession or em- 
ployment, which may not, if we please, be made consistent with 
a sincere belief in the gospel, and with the practice of every 
duty we owe to our Maker, our Redeemer, our fellow men, and 
ourselves.” 

If any reliance is to be placed on the authority of this cele- 
brated and amiable prelate, who can doubt that the “ mode of 
life, profession and employment ” of the Pirates is perfectly con- 
sistent with the Christian character ? 

Should the sovereigns or rulers of Christendom still affirm, in 
the face of the prelate, that Piracy or Sea Robbery is not con- 
sistent with the Christian character, they should also admit, that 
they themselves have no claim to be regarded as Christians, 
For it is a fact, that sea robbery has been practised by them to 
an extent which has never been equalled by the Ocean Confed- 
eracy ; and the two parties stand on equal ground as to a license 
from Heaven to perpetrate such deeds, 

But do Pirates wage war on Christian principles? 

This is the second question, and in answering it, I shall pro- 
duce the testimonies of Lord Bacon and Dr Paley. Lord Bacon, 
in his “ Ess»y on the teue greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,” 
has the following passage :—* No body can be healthful withoat 
exercise, neither natural body nor politic; and certainly to a 
kingdom or estate, a just and honorable war is the true exercise. 
A civil war is indeed like the heat of a fever; but a foreign war 
is like the heat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body in 
health.” His Lordship also recommends as means of “ true 
greatness,” that a nation should be “ for the most part in arms.” 

Now, who will deny that the Pirates conform to the principles 
ot 2° Christian philosopher?—They are not fond of “civil 
war.”  >eir wars are generally of that “healthful” kind 
which he recommends. Pirates are also for “* the most part in 
arms ;”’ and can it be said that they have less need of “healthfal 
exercise ” than other Christian nations ? 

Dr Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, is not less indulgent to the 
Pirates, than Lord Bacon He says—* The justifying causes of 
war are deliberate invasion of right, and the necessity of 
maintaining such a balance of power amongst neighboring na- 


* See the Lecture on the Character of the Centurior. 
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tions, that no single state, or confederacy of states, be strong 
enough to overwhelm the rest.” 

I may then ask, have not the Pirates continually justifying 
causes of war on these principles? Has there not been “ delib- 
erate invasion ” of their rights by all the Christian governments, 
who have combined to monopolize the rights of waging war, and 
the right of maritime depredation ? 

In regard to the “ balance of power ”—as the Ocean Confed- 
eracy is but a small power, compared with some of its over- 
grown neighbors, when had any Christian nation more just 
cause of war than the Pirates continually have, to preserve the 
“ balance of power,” and to prevent being overwhelmed by their 
neighbors ? 

Again, this renowned Doctor says—‘ The objects of just war 
are, precaution, defence, or reparation. In a larger sense, every 
just war supposes an injury perpetrated or feared.” Here the 
wars of Pirates are all amply vindicated. For all their wars are 
waged as measures of “ precaution, defence, or reparation ;” or 
“in the larger sense, for injuries perpetrated or feared.” For 
the laws and proceedings of Christian governments against them 
are insulting, reproachful, and injurious—holding them up to 
public scorn as felons, menacing them with a halter—all this too 
for such heroic deeds as these governments praise in their own 
men, while at war with each other. It is well understood that 
Christian governments, when disposed for war, have found it 
very easy to make out acase of * injuries perpetrated or feared ;” 
and I believe not one in ten of their wars with each other, have 
been waged on better ground, with better motives, or for more 
laudable objects, than the wars of Pirates are generally made. 
If then, Christian governments make war on Christian princi- 
ples, so also do the men of the Ocean Confederacy.” 

A hundred other Christian writers may probably be produced, 
who have given their testimonies as much in favor of the Pirates 
as those already named. If in so plain a case more proofs could 
be necessary, to substantiate the claims which have been pre- 
ferred in the Memorial of our Chiefs, 1 might mention the long 
established custom in all Christian nations, of applauding heroic 
deeds of robbery and murder, whether on the land or on the 
ocean ; also the passports for Heaven which are constantly given 
by eulogists to men who have lost their lives in such enterprises 
as have been common to them and to Pirates.—Indeed, men of 
worse characters than almost any who are found among Pirates, 
have thus been applauded as Christain martyrs, and the favorites 
of Heaven. 

As all men are liable to err, 1 admit the possibility, that all 
who have practised war, robbery and manslaughter, whether 
pirates or princes, have been under a mistake in supposing such 
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a “ mode of life, profession, or employment,” is praiseworthy, or 
“consistent with the practice of every duty we owe to our 
Maker, our Redeemer, our fellow men, and ourselves;” but I 
think that no unprejudiced mind can deny, that princes and 
pirates generally make war with the same spirit, and on the 
same principles—and that both classes are justly entitled to the 
same name, whether it should be rossens or CHRISTIANS, 

By order of the Chiefs of the Ocean Confederacy, 

Sampson Fearnoucut, Sec. of State. 

All Saints, July 8th. 1836. 

N.B. To the Printers of newspapers in all nations : Gentlemen, 
as the object of the Memorial of our Chiefs, and also of my 
Reasonings, is truly humane, I am instructed to request, that 
you would give them an extensive circulation in your respective 
countries. S. Fearnovcut. 


—p—. 


EXPENDITURES FOR WAR IN TIME OF PEACE. 


“'The way of transgressors is hard.” In nothing is this prov- 
erb more clearly verified than in the train of evils which war- 
ring nations bring upon themselves in pursuit of the “ phantom, 
military glory.” The pecuniary expenses of war are not the 
greatest of its evils; but these, if duly considered, would be suf- 
ficient to deter a reflecting man from rashly proposing a national 
conflict. In the following statement of the annual expenditures 
of Great Britain reliance is placed on the sixty-ninth number of 
the Quarterly Review. In that number we are furnished with 
an account of the expenditures for 1825. As the national debt of 
Great Britain is properly a war debt, the annual interest of that 
may properly be placed at the head of the expenditures for war 
in that year. 


“ The annual interest and expenditure incident to the national 
debt ‘ ‘ ° . . £39,801,031 or $1'76,893,471}. 
Expenditures forthe army _—. 4,672,690 

“ “ 6 navy : 4,255,490 
Miscellaneous services. ‘ 2,702,122 
Ordnance ; ; s q 1,193,604 
£12,823,906. or $56,905,1373. 
Army half pay and pensions . 2,906,941 
Navy half pay and pensions. 1,593,629 
Miscellaneots and superannuation 
: 76,890 
pensions and allowances, 
Ordnance half pay and pensions 373,483 
£4,950,943. or $22,004,191}. 
Total war expenses of Great Britain for 1825, $255,892,800. 
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The salaries of civil officers in Britain are great compared 
with salaries in our country, yet the Quarterly Review states the 
expenditure of the civil list at £1,057,000. or $4,697,777}. The 
half pay, the pensions, and the superannuation allowances of the 
British warriors, who have retired from service, amount to be- 
tween four and five times the sum the whole civil list; and 
the whole expenditure for the civil list multiplied by 54 is not 
equal to the sum of the war tax for the same year, and that, too, 
a year of peace! If, for the last thousand yeurs, the people of 
Britain had been Christians in deed, a8 well as in profession, how 
happy might have been their present condition! But for a great 
part of that period they have been engaged in sanguinary wars; 
and now, as a counterpoise to their military glory, they are annu- 
ally oppressed with taxes and imposts to the enormous amount of 
two hundred and fifty-five millions of dollars! Of this mammoth 
sum, one hundred and seventy-six millions go to pay the mere 
interest of the national debt. What, then, must be the principal! 
and when or how can that people be delivered from the burden 
which war has brought on the nation! If there were neither 
crime nor misery in war, aside from its pecuniary burdens, the 
present condition of Britain might well be regarded as admoni- 
tory to the people of our country. 


War Expenditures of the United States. 


Prom the Documents of the War Department we obtain sever- 
al items. 

On the 4th of September, 1826, our revolutionary pensioners 
then supposed to be living were no less than o co « 19,685 

Invalid pensioners wilic penal, slows « A-ehen tun af ahaa (See 

Half pay pensioners. en 45 

Whole number reported as s having died within a year 636 


Whole number of pensioners September 4, 1325, 17,171 

Seventeen thousand war pensioners is not a small number for 
a nation but fifty years of age; and should we advance in the 
same ratio for a thousand years, we may be the rival of Britain 
in more respects than one. Could our 3,865 mutilated invalids 
be exhibited in one company or regiment, what a picture of the 
horrors of war would be presented ! 

In the year ending Sept. 4, 1826, there had been advanced for 
the several classes of war pensioners, . . . . . $1,606,296 

Our natidnal debt at the close of 1825 was . . 80,985,537 

At the close of 1826 it is supposed to have been 
eS ae a rae oped 74,000,000 
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+ 
The war appropriations of Congress for 1827 are as follows : 
For the support of themavy . . . . « . « $3,185,748 
Gradual increase of the navy. . . . . . - 500,000 
Support of the army . . o « « 2,971,561 
For fortifications, barracks, stores, hospitals &e. 550,352 
For revolutionary and invalid pensioners . . . 1,573,240 


$8,780,701 

To the above items we may add the interest of the 

national debt for 1827, not exactly et but sup- 

posed to be about . . . a 2 « « 3100,000 
Probable expense of time and money for training, 

and musters, including officers, soldiers, and specta- 

tors, not less than oe ee ¢ & 0 «© « 6) o ne 


Total of war expenses, $22,480,701 

For civil government and foreign intercourse, $1,718,987. 

By comparing the foregoing items it will be seen that the 
amount to be paid to our revolutionary and invalid pensioners is 
- estimated at but little less than the expense of supporting the 
federal government and its foreign intercourse. 

It will also appear that the whole amount of our war expen- 
diture for 1827, including the ten millions of dollars for trainings 
and musters, is less than the British expenditures in 1825, for 
half pay, pensions, and superannuation allowances to men who 
have retired from military and naval service. 

Again it will appear that the annual interest of the British 
national debt is over a hundred millions of dollars greater than 
the principal of the debt of the United States. 

Thus the war policy has brought on Great Britain a mass of 
oppression which must descend from one generation to another 
perhaps for thousands of years. It seems impossible that the 
load should ever be removed while the same policy is pursued. 
it is probable that the national debt must be abolished by some 
violent and tremendous revolution, or by an almost total change 
of policy, or that the accumulated and enormous “price of 
blood”? must hang to the neck of that people for fifty successive 
generations. Let our countrymen be thankful that such is not 
our alarming condition ; let us pity our British brethren—take 
warning by their example, and study the things which tend to 
peace. Military and naval fame, properly estimated, is of no 
more value than a “ whistle,” yet for this fascinating and perni- 
cious bauble Great Britain has doomed herself to pay an annual 
tribute of nearly two hundred and fifty-six millions of dollars 
till she can learn that “ wisdom is better than weapons of war.” 
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PROGRESS OF DEBT BY WAR. 





Since the preceding article was sent to the press, our news- 
papers have given the following account of the progress of the 
war debt in Great Britain from Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

The British debt in 1689, was only ‘ . £1,854,925 

At the peace ef Riswick, 1697, it was. . 21,515,742 

At the peace of Utrecht, 1714 ‘ F , 53,681,076 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1758 —.. » 78,993,313 

At the peace of Paris, 1763 ° ° . 183,259,275 

At the peace of Versailles, 1783 ‘ . 238,232,248 

At the peace of Amiens, 1802. ‘ ‘ 499,752,073 

Amount of the debt, 1813 ° ; : - 600,000,000 

Estimated amount January, 1827 : ; 900,000,000 


Nine hundred millions of pounds are equal to $4,000,000,000 


Annual interest of the debt at one per cent. . 40,000,000 
“ce “ “ 


two 6 . 80,000,000 
ad 6 6 three ts . 120,000,000 
“ec 7 “ four “ lind 60,000,000 
“ 6 “ five se J 200.000,000 


« a te six 6“ . 240,000,000 
The interest of the British debt at two per cent. is greater 
than the principal of the debt of the United States, Such is the 
burden which war, ambition, and antichristian principles have 
brought on the country of our ancestors. 

“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


oe 


CHANGES OF OPINION ON THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 


Asout thirty years ago, | heard a conversation on the militia 
trainings and musters, between a Minister of the Gospel and a 
Colonel of a regiment. Neither of them were thoroughly en- 
lightened in regard to the principles of peace; yet they were 
both men ofa pacific character. They agreed in the opinion, 
that preparations for war were necessary as a means of preserving 
peace. The Minister, however, gave the following as his opin- 
ions ; that the militia trainings and musters are of no advantage, 
and worse than merely useless; that the more virtue and good 
morals abound in the land, the less likely we are to become 
engaged in war; that the trainings and musters tend to demor- 
alize the people, and promote vice and dissipation; that 
there is no danger of invasion without as much as a month’s 
notice ; that in less than a month, under well-informed officers, 
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the soldiers will acquire more military knowledge and disci- 
pline than they now obtain by training four or five days an- 
nually from eighteen to forty-five years of age. He therefore 
proposed that arms should be provided in every town; that offi- 
cers should be chosen, and meet for mutual instruction, and that 
all other trainings and musters should be abolished. 

At that period, in the region where the conversation occurred, 
the officers were in the babit of distributing large quantities of 
rum to the soldiers. ‘The soldiers, on their part, were in the 
habit of wasting much powder to honor the officers who treated 
them so liberally. The Colonel readily acceded to most of the 
opinions of the Minister, but said he did not see how such a re- 
form could be effected. In speaking of treating the soldiers 
with ardent spirits, and honoring officers by the discharge of 
muskets near their heads or their feet, he said he had thought 
his life in about xs much danger on a muster day, as it would be 
in a field of battle ; especially so after the soldiers had become 
inflamed by rum. 

In 1820 General Jones of North Carolina published a Resig- 
nation of his Commission as Major General, accompanied with 
judicious remarks on the inutility of militia trainings and mus- 
ters, and their deleterious influence onsociety. As he had long 
been in office, his remarks doubtless led many of our countrymen 
to reflect on the subject 

In 1826, the Secretary of War published a Circular Letter to 
obtain the opinions of distinguished men in all the states, relating 
to the militia system, with a view to aid a Board of Officers, who 
had been appointed to meet and give their advice on the subject. 
The 15th question in the Circular was stated in the following 
words : 

“From your experience, are frequent musters advantageous to 
the great body of the militia?” 

More than thirty individuals of the different states, high in 
rank as well as experience, wrote answers to the 15th question ; 
and two thirds of the answers were in the negative. The Board 
of Officers, in their Report, say—* By far the greater number of 
letters submitted to the Board, represent the ordinary militia 
musters, &c. as useless, or worse than useless.” ‘The majority of 
the Board of Officers were unquestionably of the same opinion ; 
and in this opinion the Secretary of War obviously concurs. 

Admitting that these distinguished men may preperly be re- 
garded as representing the nation, it will follow that a considera- 
ble majority of our countrymen have become convinced, that the 
time and money which have been expended in trainings and 
musters, have been entirely wasted if not worse than merelv 
thrown away. The aggregate amount of this loss or waste for 
forty years, if it should be accurately stated, would probably 
startle almost every man in the country. 
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This important change in public opinion must be highly grati- 
fying to men of intelligence, reflection, and philanthropy, as it 
alfo,ds ground to hope for still further changes,—and changes, 
too, of still greater importance. Ata future period, noi far dis- 
tant, public opinion may say, that the principles and spirit of 
peace, duly cultivated and diffused, are much the cheapest and 
best means of defence to a nation, not only against foreign inva- 
sion, but against internal violence and insurrection. 

In the documents of the War Departineat, immediately fol- 
lowing the Circular from the Secretary, we have the Answer of 
R. Harwood, Adjutant-General of Maryland. He says—* My ex- 
perience of musters is considerable, having attended as com- 
mander of the 22d regiment for many years; and I am decidedly 
of the opinion, that they are disadvantegeous to the militia, They 
tend to corrupt the morals of the people, and no information can 
be derived at them. | am equally positive in the belief that it 
would be an improvement to instruct the officers exclusively.” 
Should this plan be adopted, a further “improvement ” may be 
proposed. While militia officers are taught the science of war, 
let all other classes of people be duly instructed in the science 
of peace. This course pursued twenty years may place the 
country above the danger of war. 


—<>— 


ACCOUNT OF THE PEACE SOCIETY IN ANDOVER. 


Tue following letter to the Editor of the Friend of Peace, is 
from a respectable student in the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. 


“ Andover, Theo. Sem. April 7, 1827. 

“ Dear Sim—I received your letter last evening ; and I will very 
gladly give you all the information | am able relative to our 
Peace Society. I have not conferred with Dr Murdock, because 
your letter demands an immediate answer, and because I believe 
{ know all that has been done on the subject. 

“ William Ladd, Esq. delivered an address here on the evening 
of the 16th of February, and after hearing it, the persons present, 
consisting of nearly all the members of the Seminary, voted to 
form a society, adopted a constitution previously drafted, and 
chose the officers. As the Constitution is not long I will here 
transcribe it. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Society shall be called The Peace Society of Andover ; 
ad shall consist of such members of the Theological Seminary, 
and such gentlemen and ladies of the town and vicinity, as shall 
choose to join it. 
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2. The sole object of this Society shall be, to disseminate the 
principles of permanent and universal peace. 

3. Any person, of a good moral character, may become a 
member of this Society, by subscribing to this Constitution, and 
paying the sum of twenty-five cents annually, or five dollars at 
one time. 

4. The whole funds of this Society shall be employed in the 
purchase of books and tracts, on the subject of peace; in the 
first instance, to forma library for the use of the members; and, 
if there be any surplus, it shall be expended in the purchase, or 
printing of tracts on the priuciples of peace, for distribution. 

The officers of this Society shall be, a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian; who shall constitute a Committee to 
manage all the affairs of the Society. 

6. ‘There shall be an annual meeting, on the third Monday in 
the month of December; at which one of the Secretaries shall 

make a report of the progress of the Society, and also of peace 
principles throughout the world, as far as has come to his knowl- 
edge, with such appropriate remarks as he shall think proper te 
adopt. The Treasurer shall report: the state of the funds; the 
Librarian, of the library; and one of the members, appointed by 
the Committee, shall deliver an address in public. 

7. There shall be, besides the annual meeting, three quarterly 
meetings, one in each of the months of 
at which such of the members of the Society as the Committee 
shall have designated, shall read essays on topics connected with 
the principles of peace, which may afterward be published, at 
the discretion of the Committee. 

8. The Committee shall also have power to call on individuals 
of the society, to write tracts or essays on the principles of 
peace, for publication. 

9. It shall be the duty of every member of the Society, as 
God shall be graciously pleased to grant him or her the talents 
and opportunity, by conversation, exhortation, writing, and the 
formation of new societies when practicable, to endeavor to dis- 
seminate the peacetul principles of our holy religion, as they re- 
late to national war. 

10. Amendments may be made to this Constitution, at any an- 
nual meeting, provided notice of the intended amendment be 
given at the quarterly meeting preceding, and also provided that 
three-fifths of the members present at the annual nieeting, agree 
to it. But in no case shall the funds of the Society be diverted 
from the object of disseminating the principles of national, per- 
manent, and universal peace. 


“ The above is the constitution adopted at the meeting, and it 
was left to the officers chosen to fill up the blank in the 7th arti- 
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cle, which they have not yet done. They have determined, 
however, to have one meeting in August next, day not fixed. 
With regard to the stated meetings, beside the annual one, they 
have not agreed as to the days orthe number. The reason why 
we have not yet become more consolidated as a society, is what 
was suggested in your letter—the sickness of the President and 
some others of the Faculty. On this account the constitution has 
not yet been presented to the students for their signature ; so 
that the exact number of the members of the society cannot be 
told. I have no doubt, however, that seven eighths of the stu- 
dents, and many persons in the vicinity will enrol their names as 
soon as it shall be presented. Nor have I any doubt that the in- 
terest on the subject here may be kept deep and permanent. For 
I believe there is on!y one voice and one feeling in relation “ to 
the principles of national and universal peace.” I trust we shall 
soon be entirely settled into a decided and efficient association, 

“| know of no more facts, relative to the object of your inqui- 
ries. I should be glad to communicate more, if I had them. 

“ With the highest respect, your obedient servant, 

“ Duptey Puevrs. 
“ Rev. Noan Worcester.” 


The establishment of a Peace Society at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, may be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant occurrences, in regard to the cause of peace. Here a 
large number of hopefully pious young men devote themselves 
to the study of theology, to be the better prepared for the Chris- 
tian ministry. From this nursery are annually transplanted a 
considerable number to preach the gospel in different parts of 
the country. If, in the course of their studies, their minds be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the principles of peace, which 
are in fact the principles of the Christian religion, we may ex- 
pect that the cause of peace will be continually advancing by 
their instrumentality. For every such minister will do ali he 
can to render his Church and Parish a Peace Society. It has 
not yet been duly understood how much Peace or war is depend- 
ent on the influence of the teachers of religion in every coun- 
try, whether Pagan, Mahometan, or Christian. In any country, 
let the acknowledged teachers of religion unitedly set their faces 
against war, and it must cease. How great then is their respon- 
sibility! Happy should we be to hear thata Peace Society had 
been formed in every theological seminary, every college, every 
academy, and every school in our land, and throughout the 
world. It is desirable that the science of “peace on earth and 
good will to men” should become, in the estimation of mankind, 
the most honorable of all sciences. 

We have been informed that the officers of the Peace Society 
of Andover are officers of the Theological Seminary; the Rev. 
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Dr Porter is President, and Rev. Dr Murdock, Corresponding 
Secretary.* 


i 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Chief Complaint of Napoleon— His affection,” says the 
Edinburgh Review, * was strongly marked.” “1 feel,” said he, 
“‘ the conduct of the allied sovereigns to be more cruel and un- 
justifiable towards me in that respect than in any other. Why 
should they deprive me of the comfort of domestic society, and 
take from me what must be the dearest objects of affection to 
every man—my child and the mother of that child? ”—Review 
of Capt. Maitland’s Narrative. 

Thus this warrior could complain of being separated from his 
wife and child! Why did he not reflect on the hundreds of 
thousands who had by him been deprived of “ the comforts of 
domestic society,” and even of life itself, not to prevent their 
doing mischief, but to gratify his lawless, inhuman, and desolating 
ainbition ! 

The Death of a Hero.—A Porto Rico paper announced the ex- 
ecution of eleven pirates, and observed—* The ferocity of their 
chief continued to the last. He refused to be blindfolded, say- 
ing, ‘1 have murdered three or four hundred; [ ought to know 
how to die.’ Seldom has a military or naval commander displayed 
more firmness in the hour of death than did this piratical Chief. 
Many of them have been able to boast of having murdered more 
than 400 men, but in other respects this pirate might be deserv- 
ing of as much praise as is due to the greater murderers of man- 
kiod. 


—<>_ 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


Tur Peace Society of Andover, mentioned in the preceding pages, may 
be hailed by all the friends of peace as an auspicious occurrence. 

Considerable additions have been recently made to the Portsmouth Peace 
Society, N. H—Ninety copies of the present Number of this work have 
been called for by that growing society. 

The Salem Peace Society, Indiana, has been revived, and has sent for 
Peace publications, to be forwarded by mail, equal to 100 copies of the 
Friend of Peace. 

Peace publications are annually multiplying, and men of rank and talents 
are not ashamed to plead the cause of peace. The Address of the Hon. 
Timothy Fuller, delivered at the last Anniversary of the M. P. S. has been 
recently published. The Windham County Peace Society have not only 
published one Tract, but an Address delivered before the Society in Febru- 
ay by Samuel Perkins, Esq. These are valuable additions to the number 
of peace publications. 


* It would doubtless be found a convenience should the name of the 


society be changed from “‘ The Peace Society of Andover” to “ The Ando- 
ter Peace Society.” 
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New Zealand.—The Missionary Register gives a pleasing account of an 
effect produced among the barbarians of New Zealand by the exertions of 
the Missionaries. One of the Missionaries says, that “they condescended to 
give a candid hearing on a point which was most calculated to raise their 
prejudices, and create disgust—the present and eternal consequences of 
their cruel wars. But, contrary to all expectation, they declared that they 
were not only not angry, but it was good for us to speak tothem. Another 
of the Missionaries says—“ We have this summer made it a point to dissuade 
the natives from going to war; and, b’vssed be God! we have succeeded 
very far beyond our expectations —W.. had been heretofore literally their 
pastime.” We rejoice in this missionary example, and its happy effects We 
wish that Christendom might be overspread with such missionary efforts, 
that there might be a fair opportunity to see whether Christians are more 
barbarous than the Pagans of New Zealand. Let all Christian ministers 
“‘ make it a point to dissuade” their countrymen “ from going to war.” The 
effect will be glorious. 

Congress have appropriated twenty thousand dollars, to defray the ex- 
penses of 180 liberated slaves now in Georgia; and $36,710 for future 
exigencies in supporting those recaptured from slave ships, and carried 
back to the coasts of Africa. 

The Genius of Universal Emancipation, mentions having received, in 
about three weeks, accounts of twelve new associations formed on the plan 
of the Anti-Slavery Society of Maryland. Six in different counties of Virgi- 
nia ; three in Maryland ; two in the District of Columbia, and one in Ohio. 

A newspaper called Freedom’s Journal has recently been established at 
New York by Cornish and Russwurm, educated men of color. A priucipal 
object of the work is truly philanthropic—the improvement of the colored 
population in the United States. This is an object worthy to be extensively 
encouraged by white people. P 


NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the. sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

e subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hundred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, and at the 
Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N.B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No. 81 Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired to make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 
closed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, and he will 
return receipts. 


Editorial Notice. 
The Editor, deeming it improbable that he shall conduct the Friend of 
Peace after this year, proposes to add two more Numbers to the present 
volume and to close the volume with the present year. 


Obituary.—Died, Hon. Curistoruer Gore, formerly Governor of Massa- 
cnhusetts, and an early and worthy member of M. P. 5S. 





FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. IV.....No. XIII. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Tue following letters of Lillian Ching came unexpectedly 
into my possession, prior to his leaving the United States— 
with permission to destroy them or to publish them, as I should 
deem most proper. After examining the letters carefully 
and repeatedly, they appeared to me to be well adapted to 


promote the objects of the Friend of Peace, and to be written 
with as much candor and correctness as could be reasonably 
expected from a foreigner. The letters have therefore been 
assigned for the present Number in the hope that the facts and 
sentiments contained in them will attract the attention of 
christians in this country, and be extensively useful in advanc- 
ing the cause of peace. EpiTor. 


LETTERS OF LILLIAN CHING, TO HIS BRETHREN IN THE ISLAND OF LOO 
CHOO ; WRITTEN DURING HIS RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


U. S., Mount Prospect, 7th month, 1825, 
My dear brethren, 
I nave now been in the United States of America more than 
five years, but neither time nor distance has weaned my affections 
from my country, my brethren, and my friends. They are had 
in daily remembrance. The people of this country generally 
trace their origin to Great Britain, and speak the English 
language, which you had opportunity to hear, when the British 
ships of war visited our Island. The language is now familiar 
to me, and as | wish to improve in writing it, I shall use it in my 
letters to you,—not doubting that by this time some of my coun- 
trymen understand it, and will be able to interpret for others. 
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I shall say nothing of the geography of the United States ; but 
shall endeavor to @iye you some account of the character, the 
—- and customs of this extraordinary people. As | shall 

ave strange things to relate which might lead you to suspect 
me of such prejudices as naturally arise from unkind or con- 
temptuous treatment, it may be proper for me in.the outset, to 
assure you that I have been treated with much hospitality during 
my residence in this country. In many respécts, | think highly 
of the Americans. They are far before the,people of our Island 
as to general knowledge, and in the arts and sciences. But many 
of their opinions and customs are shocking to me. I may in 
some things misjudge, in others, 1 may have been misinformed ; 
but I shall aim to be correct in all I shall communicate to you 
respecting them. 


LILLIAN CHING. 


LETTER IU. 


Mount Prospect, 8th month, 1825. 

You will remember that the Britons, who formerly surprised 
us by their warlike appearance, called themselves Christians—a 
name which was then but little understood by our people. The 
inhabitants of these States have assumed the same name; and 
I am told that it is a name common to many nations of Europe, 
and also of South America. By inquiry I have learned that this 
name was not derived from a place or country, as we derive 
Chinese from China; but from a wonderful personage who ap- 
peared in Palestine, as a Divine Teacher, a little more than 1800 
years ago. As he was called Jesus Christ, his disciples call 
themselves Christians. 

You will not soon forget what an unfavorable opinion we 
formed of Christians, when the Britons who visited our country 
explained to us the purposes for which their ships were built, 
and the use of their guns. We very naturally associated the idea 
of men-killers with the name of Christians; tor the Britons made 
us understand that they were trained to the business of war and 
manslaughter, and that they deemed this employment just and 
glorious. ‘To a people like ours, who were wholly ignorant of 
war, and fighting, and who had been educated to live in love and 
peace with all men, it could not but be shocking to see such huge 
ships furnished with engines of death, for the destruction of 
mankind, and to see them manned with many hundreds of people 
exulting in their profession 73 warriors! After my arrival in 
this country, I found that the Christians of these States had not 
only their ships of war, and men trained to fight on the ocean, 
but that throughout the country, the young men spend several 
days in each year to learn to fight on the land. 1t is supposed 
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that more than a million of men are ert every year, 
In the opinion of this people, great glory quired by success 
ful deeds of *manslatighter. Battles fought fifty years ago, in 

which many were slain, are still celebrated in praise of the 

actors, to excite in others what they call the martial spirit, and 

the love of military glory! 1 am also told, that this people in 

time of war, pray to their God to assist them in destroying their 

fellow-men, and that such prayers are offered up in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who"is called their Mediator and their Savior. 

From such facts, it was very natural to infer, that the Chris- 
tians regard their God and their Mediator as beings who have 
great delight in deeds of war and bloodshed—especially when 
practised on a large scale. 1 was therefore induced to make 
some inquiry respecting the religion of this people. On men- 
tioning the subject to some friends, I was referred to a book, 
called the Holy Bible, which they said would give me a full 
account of Christianity. I was also told that I should find the 
Christian religion far preferable to any other, as its tendency is 
to make men love one another, and to live in peace. How to 
reconcile this with what I had learned of the practice of Chris- 
tians, | could not understand. But having obtained the Sacred 
Book, | resolved to examine it myself. 1 found it to be divided 
into two parts or 'Testaments—one is called the Old Testament, 
and the other the New Testament. 

I have already examined the Old Testament. It gives a 
concise account of the creation of the world, and the fall of man; 
but a considerable part of this Testament is a history of events 
relating to a particular race of men, called Hebrews, Israelites, 
or Jews, to whem their God had shewn special favors, and who 
are often called his chosen people. Abraham their father, and 
a considerable number of his posterity were, I am inclined to 
think, good men ; but the nation as a people, were often reproved 
by their God, as a rebellious and stiff-necked people. They 
were, like the Christians of modern times, fond of war—a bloody- 
minded people. Like Christians too, they would fight and 
murder one another, as well as the people of other tribes. 

The Old Testament also contains many extraordinary predic- 
tions of future events, some of which are not yet accomplished. 
There is a prediction, which is often repeated, of the coming of 
an extraordinary prophet or messenger among the Jews, who 
was to effect great changes in the world. The Christians 
affirm that this wonder-working person was their Christ or 
Messiah. But the same prophets who furetold the appearance 
of such a personage, also predicted that under his reign, there 
would be a time of universal peace, and that the nations would 
learn war no more. Yet more than eighteen centuries have 
elapsed since the birth of Jesus Christ, and the time of peace 
has not arrived. It is true, that the prophets did not very dis- 
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tinctly say at what period of the Messiah’s reign the state of 

ace would begin; but 1800 years is a long time to wait for 
the fulfilment of such a prediction. Besides, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, that the promised peace will be, if it ever occurs, 
effected by the instrumentality of the disciples of Christ, that, by 
their pacific dispositions and conduct, they will lead the way to 
universal peace. But there is surely nothing in the present 
warring character of Christian nations, which affords any encour- 
agement that such a blessed period will ever come. No people 
on earth are more addicted to war than Christians, none who are 
at more expense to “ learn war”’ and to be always ready to fight. 

Perhaps, however, the present nations of Christendom are to 
exterminate one another by their wars, and that in this way, 
wars are to cease. If this be the way that peace is to be brought 
about, the present policy of Christian nations is well adapted to 
the end. ‘They indeed “ learn war” and make preparations for 
war, under the pretext that these are the means of preserving 
peace. But with equal consistency, the people of a city might 
continually pile fuel upon live coals and employ the bellows, to 
prevent a conflagration. So far as I can learn, the Christians 
employ the same means for making war and for preserving peace ! 
By this I mean, that in both cases they cultivate the spirit of 
war, praise the deeds of war, and prepare for conflict! 4 

2 Ge 


LETTER Ill. 


Mount Discovery, 9th month, 1825. 

You will be amazed on learning how early the military spirit, 
the spirit of violence and murder, is infused into the minds of 
children by christian parents—and how continually this spirit ic 
cultivated, throughout the land. No sooner are '‘ttle boys able 
to go alone, than many of them are furnished with miniature 
swords or guns, and taught their use. They are also taught to 
look forward to the time, when, by weapons of death, they will 
acquire renown! For boys of larger size, Military Academies 
or Fencing Schools, are provided, in which various modes of 
manslaughter are scientifically taught, and the young imbued 
with a thirst for fighting glory. Indeed, no exertions, no 
expeuse, and no applause, are spared to keep alive the love of 
military fame. I have sometimes attended their public trainings, 
and reviews, and have witnessed what are called Sham fights, 
designed to familiarize the minds of the young, to the idea of 
killing one another. 

Can you believe that an intelligent people are so bewildered 
as to suppose that these are the surest means of preventing war ? 
Such, however, is the fact. At least, so it is said, and L believe 
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truly; for it is asserted by some of the most eminent men in the 
country. ? 

But from such an education, I should suppose that wars would 
very naturally result; and that murder, in various forms, would 
abound in the land. Nor am I surprised to see the weekly and 
daily newspapers of this couniry, much occupied with horrid 
accounts of murders. They appear to me to be the genuine 
fruits of the seed so industriously sown. Besides, there is in this 
country, a privileged class of people denominated “ Gentlemen of 
Honor,” who for trivial offences, will fight one another, accord- 
ing to established rules—gererally with pistols, but sometimes 
with muskets or swords. Such murderous combats, by way of 
eminence, are called “ affairs of honor.” In this way, many lose 
their lives, and bring great distress on their families. As barba- 
rous and abominable as this practice is, there is not virtue enough 
in the land to effect its abolition. Nor is it probable that it ever 
will be abolished while the more 2irocious custom of public war 
shall retain its popularity. 

Within thirty years, all the nations of Christendom have been 
at war with each other, and in some of their battles, from ten 
thousand to eighty thousand men have been found dead at the 
close of a conflict, and it is probable that the number of 
wounded was greater than that of the slain! Surely, if the God 
of the Christians is delighted with such scenes of violence and 
horror among his children, he must be more malignant than any 
evil being known to the people of Loo Choo. I may add, if the 
Christian Messiah is a promoter of such strife, or if his religion 
authorizes and encourages such deeds, the people of our Island 
have great reason to be thankful for their ignorance of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is however possible that the majority of Christians have 
been under a mistake in respect to the character of their God, 
their Messiah, and the religion he came to establish. I have 
already seen some Christians, who are, like our Islanders, of a 
pacific disposition. These peaceful men assure me that I cannot 
with any propriety, judge of the nature of their religion from the 
warring character of Christian nations. ‘They also affirm, that if 
the precepts of Jesus Christ, had been duly regarded by all who 
have assumed the name of Christians, I should never have heard 
of fighting Christians. When | shall have thoroughly examined 
their New Testament, I may be better able to inform you 
respecting the correctness of this opinion. On disputed points, 1 
have often observed the minority to have the right of the question. 
I hope it will be found so in this case ; for to me, it is shocking to 
think of a God who can be pleased with hatred and war, rob- 
bery, murder, and devastation among his rational offspring. 

I believe it to be a fact, that men are much influenced by the 
views they entertain of their God, whether correct or false. 
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Men who believe that their God is pleased with wars and fight- 
ings, will very naturally become warriors, and the contrary 
belief wiil produce an opposite effect. { lately observed in the 
Essays of Lord Bacon, a great man of England, the following 
remark :-—* It were better to have no idea of God at all than 
such as are unworthy of him.” He quotes Plutarch, a heathen 
philosopher, as supporting the same opinion by saying, “ Surely 
{ had much rather men should say there was no such man at all 
as Plutarch, than to say, there was one Plutarch that would eat 
his children as soon as they were born.” If the Christians’ God 
is a good being, I am sure that fighting Christians entertain such 
ideas as are “ unworthy of him.” But I am not certain which is 
the more inhuman, for a parent to “eat his children as soon as 
as they are born,” or to educate them for butchers of their 


species. In my view, both practices are horrible and beneath 
the dignity of a rational being. L. C. 


LETTER IV. 


Mount Discovery, 10th month, 1825. 

I nap not been long in America before I discovered in this 
people, a remarkable propensity to boast of their liberty, civil 
and religious. They call their country the land of freedom, and 
too often speak of it, as the most free if not the only free country 
in the world, What is still worse, they boast much of their war 
for liberty. This happened about half a century ago, and was 
of eight years duration. Many thousands of people perished in 
the contest, and distress was spread over all the country. Parents 
were mourning for the loss of children, children for the loss of 
parents, and wives for the loss of husbands. 

Prior to this war, these states were colonies of Great Britain, 
and Britain was regarded with affection as the mother country. 
Surely it must be a sad thing for children to fight their mother ; 
but so it was in this case ; yet the war is now a subject of boast- 
ing rather than lamentation. By what I can learn of the affair, 
there was much blame on both sides. The mother was too 
arrogant and overbearing, and the children too irritable and 
violent. The children were fond of tea, and the mother took it 
into her head to raise a revenue from this inclination. She 
required that they should pay a duty of three pence a pound on 
their tea, besides its full value. This the children resented, 
not so much on account of the magnitude of the duty, as the 
arbitrary principle on which it was laid. They not only refused 
to pay the duty, but in a pet destroyed a great quantity of tea, 
which was sent to them for sale. This was resented by the 
mother country ; and one rash step succeeded another, till open 
hostilities commenced ; the scenes which followed are too horrible 
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io be related. The Americans gained their point, and became 
an independent nation. Since that period, they have been annu- 
ally glorying in their bloody conflict, and praising the sages and 
heroes of the Revolution. 

During that disastrous struggle, a young French nobleman 
came to aid the Americans. He was made a general in their 
army, and was highly esteemed for his services. Since I 
have been in the country, that general, grey with age, came 
from France to pay the Americans a visit, and you would have 
been astonished to see with what parade and acclamation he was 
received in each of the States. 

As a contrast to this, I will tell you another story. Long since 
the Revolutionary war, this great nation made war on a little tribe 
of Indians, called Seminoles. Two British subjects happened at 
that time to be among the Indians, and seeing their distress, 
were disposed to aid them. The two unfortunate men were 
taken by the Americans, and their general caused them both to 
be hanged! If there was any right in either case, the two Brit- 
ons had as good a right to aid the distressed Indians, as the 
Frenchman had to aid the distressed Americans; yet this people 
have been so inconsistent as to praise the Frenchman and hang 
the Britons for similar conduct! Some, indeed, blamed the 
general for hanging the two Britons ; but the government proba- 
bly stood in some awe of the general, or was unwilling to punish 
a man who had acquired glory by slaughtering his thousands of 
brethren in time of war. There is still another inconsistency in 
this people, equally glaring. Notwithstanding all their professed 
love of liberty, and their fighting for it, they have now almost 
two millions of their fellow men in absolute slavery who are 
held as property, to be bought and sold like brute beasts. When 
I see such glaring disregard of the rights of others, among 
Christians, who profess a love of liberty, and who evidently 
understand the rights of men, | cannot but suspect that their 
wars may be as inconsistent with the principles of their religion 
as their slaveholding is with their avowed principles of civil 
freedom. 

I ought, however, to say, that there is a great diversity of 
character among this people. Some of them deeply deplore the 
inconsistency which | have just stated. ‘They not only see, but 
feel, that the slaves have much more cause to complain of the 
tyranny exercised towards them, than ever their masters had to 
complain of the wrongs of Britain. But the majority of the peo- 
ple are either in favor of slayeholding, or so indifferent about it, 
that little is done towards its abolition. Many fear that by 
delaying to remedy the evil, the volcano will explode and over- 
whelm the country with desolating lava. L. G 
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LETTER V. 


Mount Discovery, 11th month, 1825. 

Wuue writing on the inconsistencies of Christians, | know not 
where to end. But as in the preceding letter 1 mentioned more 
than one inconsistency, | will now state another, which has occurred 
to my mind, Religious liberty is a privilege which the people of 
this country profess to regard as a natural and inalienable right; 
and they have so formed their constitutions as to allow every 
man to worship God in that manner which is most agreeable to 
his own mind. No man is exposed by their laws to any penalty 
for not attending meetings for religious worship. A law which 
would expose any man to pay a fine of two or three dollars every 
time he neglects the stated meetings for the worship of God, 
would be regarded by this people as unjust, tyrannical, and cruel. 
In like manner, ‘hey would regard a law which should expose 
the people of any one sect to penalties for not conforming to a 
religious ceremony which they believe to be offensive to God. 
This you will say is right, and as it should be, and be ready to 
ask, where or what is the inconsistency ? 

To make you understand this, | must observe, that in each of 
the states, there are a few people who dissent from the majority 
in respect to war, and the propriety of learning the art of man- 
slaughter. Their consciences forbid them to fight, and also forbid 
them to cultivate a fighting spirit, or to attend the appointed 
meetings, for what are called trainings or reviews—that is, meet- 
ings for teaching men how to kill one another. Now observe 
the inconsistency.—In several of the states, the laws expose these 
peaceable men to fines or imprisonments for omitting to attend 
these trainings or reviews ; or in other words, they“are fined for 
being of so peaceable a character that they cannot learn to 
imbrue their hands in human blood! Thus, while this people 
allow free liberty of conscience in regard to the worship of God, 
they deny this liberty in respect to obeying their Maker’s com- 
mand—* Thou shalt do no murder”—at least, all must learn to 
kill, or be fined for their neglect. Thus they make it a greater 
offence to neglect learning to fight, than totally to neglect all 
appearance of worshipping their Maker; and while the people 
are allowed the rights of conscience in almost every other re- 
spect, they are exposed to penalties for conscientiously refusing 
to cultivate the spirit of war and violence ! 

A law which exposes men to penalties for being of peaceable 
opinions and dispositions must be both inhuman and impolitic. If 
all men were of such opinions and dispositions, war could never 
occur, and all the pretexts of necessary preparation for it would 
be entirely removed. Insurrections, civil wars, and wars between 
different states, would be alike impossible. If then peace be the 
object which rulers desire, they should do all they can by precept 
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and example, to cultivate and render popular, peaceable princi- 
ples and dispositions. This course would tend to their own 
security, and to the happiness of their subjects. But as if war 
were the chief end of man, there is no other thing for which 
Christian nations have been at so much expense, or to which 
they have made such enormous sacrifices. A hundredth part of 
this expense, if wisely applied, would long ago have rendered 
war the abhorrence of Christendom, if not of the whole world. 
L. C. 


LETTER VI. 


Mount Discovery, 12th month, 1825. 

I nave had opportunity to read in this country what was pub- 
lished in England by Capt. Hall and Dr. M’Leod, of the British 
ships of war, relating to our Island, and the character of its 
inhabitants. The following extracts will show that our people 
made a favorable impression on the minds of the British warriors. 

“* Many of these Islanders displayed a spirit of intelligence and 
genius—they all seemed to be gifted with a sort of politeness, 
which had the fairest claim to be termed natural, for there was 
nothing constrained, nothing stiff or studied in it.” 

“It was interesting to observe, indeed, how early the gentle 
and engaging manners of all classes here, won upon the sailors, 
no less than the officers. The natives from the first were treated 
with entire confidence ; no watch was ever kept over them, nor 
were they excluded from any part of the ships; and not only 
was nothing stolen, but when any thing was lost, nobody even 
suspected for an instant that it had been taken by them.” ' 

“These islanders are represented as being remarkable for 
their honesty and adherence to truth, and to this character they 
appear to be justly entitled. That proud and haughty feeling of 
national superiority, so strongly existing among the common 
class of British seamen, which induces them to hold all foreign- 
ers cheap, and to treat them with contempt, often calling them 
outlandish lubbers in their own country, was at this Island, com- 
pletely subdued and tamed by the gentle manners and kind 
behavior of the most pacific people in the world.” 

* Although completely intermixed, and often working together 
both on shore and on board, not a single quarrel or complaint 
took place on either side, during the whole of our stay. On the 
contrary, each succeeding day added to friendship anc cordiality.” 

“The administration of the government seems to partake of 
the general mildness of the people; and yet it appears highly 
efficient from the very great order which is always maintained, 
and the general diffusion of happiness.” 

“Crimes are said to be very unfrequent among them, and 
they seem to go perfectly unarmed ; for we observed no warlike 
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instruments of any description! Not even a bow or an arrow was 
to be seen! And when they observed the effect of our fowling 
pieces in the hands of some of our gentlemen, they begged that 
they might not kill the birds, which they were always glad to 
see about their houses.—An order was immediately issued to 
desist from this sort of sporting.” 

“ We never saw any punishments inflicted at Loo Choo: a tap 
of a fan, or an angry look was the severest chastisement ever 
resorted to, so far as we could discover. In giving orders, the 
chiefs were mild, though firm; and the people always obeyed 
with cheerfulness.” 

“ There is not an act of these excellent and interesting people, 
which the mind has not pleasure in contemplating, and recol- 
lecting.” 

The clerk of one of the ships wrote a poetical “ Farewell” on 
leaving our Island, which was published in Dr. M’Leod’s account 
of our people. This also is much in our favor. One of these 
stanzas I will transcribe : 

“ Farewell, dear isle! on you may breath 
Of civil discord never blow ! 

Far from your shores be plague and death, 
And far—oh far—the hostile foe:” 

It was gratifying to me—and I presume it will be so to you, 
to know that the Britons gave so favorable an account of our 
countrymen. It would be no less gratifying to me if | could give 
an account as favorable of the Christians; but this I cannot do 
without violating the truth, nor without saying what they would 
know to be false. Many of them indeed are amiable, and, on my 
own account, I have little reason to complain of any of them; 
but still there are lamentable defects among this people. 

Many of the Christians smile at the remarks on our tenderness 
towards the poor birds. To them, as to the Britons, it is sport to 
hunt and kill birds and other innocent animals; and I suspect 
that by indulging in cruelty to animals, they become cruel to 
their fellow men. 

Crimes and punishments in this country are frequent and ter- 
rible. A multitude of prisons are filled with felons and convicts. 
Several thousands of these wretched and dangerous beings are 
now in a state of confinement, and some of them for crimes of 
the deepest dye—the names of which are scarcely known in 
Loo Choo. But you will wonder less at the frequency of crimes 
among Christians, when you shall have better understood what 
deeds are practised and praised in their wars. There is scarcely 
any thing which bears the name of crime in time of peace, but 
what is authorized, practised, and applauded in war. The main 
business of war is robbery and murder; yet these in time of 
peace, are deemed the most flagitious crimes. Habit is said to be 
a kind of second nature, and those who, by war, become habit- 
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uated to crime, may be expected to follow their employment in 
time of peace. Piracy is a crime which Christian nations punish 
with death. Yet piracy, or robbing on the seas, is authorized in 
time of war, and practised to a dreadful extent. Why should not 
rulers, who authorize or encourage such atrocities, be hanged, 
as well as those who perpetrate such deeds without a license ? 
Has the God of Christians given their rulers a right to authorize 
what would otherwise be the worst of crimes? If he has, what 
must be the character of this God? 

In America, robbery is not punished with death unless it be 
perpetrated with intent to kill. In Britain, a man has been ex- 
posed to be hanged for stealing to the amount of five shillings. 
Yet hofv much barefaced robbery by land or sea has been com- 
mitted by orders; from the governments of these two countries. 
Many hundred millions of dollars, are doubtless charged to the 
account of each government. In respect to Britain, she has not 
only taken her millions of moveable property by robbery and 
murder, but also a multitude of islands and provinces of large 
extent, with all their inhabitants. But these are crimes too great 
“for laws to whip.” They are therefore applauded as deeds of 
glory! Even ministers of the Christian religion have been 
known to encourage war, robbery, and murder, not only by words, 
but by example! If the priests of our religion should do so, how 
horrible would their conduct appear to the inhabitants of Loo 
Choo! Would it not be immediately supposed that they had 
become insane, or that they were possessed by infernal spirits? 

It is. I think, in a great degree owing to the benevolence of 
our priests, and their prudent instructions and examples, that our 
people have formed such a pacific and amiable character. Our 
religious teachers have uniformly taught that our God delights to 
see his children live in love and peace, that he hates all injus- 
tice, robbery, and homicide ; and these instructions are impressed 
on the minds of children from their infancy to adult age, and 
even through life, by the amiable examples of their religious 
instructers. 

Happy would it be for the American people if as much might 
be said in favor of their religious teachers. But the ministers of 
religion in this country are not united like those in ours. The 
are divided in opinion as to the meaning of some passages in the 
Sacred Books ; on this ground, they divide into different sects or 
parties—become alienated, and often accuse each other as ene- 
mies to the Christian religion. This has a pernicious influence on 
their respective adherents, and they, in their turn, reproach and 
vilify one another. In reading some of their ecclesiastical con- 
troversies, it appeared to me, that the writers, in too many 
instances, evinced as bad passions as are necessary to kill in po- 
litical wars. Whether the indulgence of hateful passions in 
theological disputes, has'so bewildered the minds of the clergy 
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in this country, that they cannot see much evil in national hostili- 
ties, 1 cannot positively decide ; but it is a fact, that, until within 
a little time, very few of them ventured openly to censure public 
war as a moral evil. However, of late years, there has been 
less of the spirit of hostility than in former times, among the 
clergy of difierent sects, and a greater number of them have ven- 
tured to declare the spirit of political war to be repugnant to the 
spirit of their Messiah and his precepts. 

The Christians of all sects profess to believe that their God is 
the Lord of the whole earth—that he reigns at Loo Choo as well 
as America. If it be so, is it not a pity that a sense of his good- 
ness does no more induce the Christians to love one another? 
Most certainly, the God of Loo Choo is a beniguant being who 
delights in doing good, and in seeing his creatures do good to one 
another. Our priests have made us believe this ; and hence we 
live free from wars and fightings. If our God is the God of the 
Americans, and if their Sacred Book has given a correct account of 
his character, the ministers of religion in this country have much 
to answer for. Their number is so great, that if they had been 
united, and well informed on the subject, they might long ago 
have rendered war the abhorrence of the people throughout the 
country. L. C. 


LETTER VII. 


Mount Discovery, 2d month, 1826. 

Havinc said something on the division of Christians in this 
country into a variety of religious sects or parties, I may also 
mention their political dissentions. It was not long after 
the inhabitants of this country became an independent people, 
before the spirit of party began to appear. As their principal 
offices are filled by periodical elections, and as more men are 
ambitious for office than there are places to be filled, a door is 
opened for rivalship and division. Other causes have also con- 
tributed to the organization of parties; but | suspect that ambi- 
tion for office has been the most powerful cause. Atsome periods 
the two parties into which the people were divided, were nearly 
equal, and their bitterness towards each other greatly exposed 
the country to the horrors of a civil war. Their mutual preju- 
dices were so great and so bewildering, that the people of each 
party could scarcely believe that there was one good man in 
the other. They mutually calumniated each other as enemies 
to the best interests of the country ; and if a stranger had credit- 
ed in full their mutual reproaches and allegations, he would have 
supposed all the eminent men in the land to be knaves, or fools un- 
fit for office and undeserving of esteem or confidence. Nothing has 
been known in our island to be compared to the mutual revilings 
of these Christians, and nothing seemed to be too bad for one 
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party to say of the other. ‘To suppose a whole community to be 
liars, is, indeed, a singular course for a stranger to adopt to make 
himself believe that the parties are less vile than they represent 
each other to be; yet something resembling this course seems 
to be necessary to the exercise of any favorable opinion of this 
remarkable people. For in fact | must disbelieve many of their 
mutual accusations, or | must suppose them to be an abandoned 
race of men. But from the acquaintance I have had with re- 
spectable individuals of both parties, and from what I have 
learned of the nature of party passions, 1 have been led to the 
belief that strong party excitement produces a species of insanity, 
and often makes wise men mad; and that many are thus led to 
believe falsehood to be truth, and truth falsehood. I would, 
therefore, not be supposed to accuse them all of intentional false- 
hood, while they give utterance to what is positively untrue. 
Whether their religion authorizes such a spirit of slander, | may 
be better able to inform you on a future day ; but if it does, | 
hope that Christianity will never find its way to Loo Choo. 
This, however, must be acknowledged, that these Christians con- 
sider it one of their precious privileges and a mark of their 
glorious freedom, that they may calumniate men in office and 
candidates for office without danger of any penal consequences in 
this world; and from the manner in which the privilege, as they 
esteem it, has been used, or rather abused, I should imagine that 
a great part of the people have no fear of any future punishment 
for vilifying one another. 

Most horrid effects, it is said, resulted from party spirit in 
1812. The passions of the parties rose to such a height, that 
they seemed nearly ripe for shedding each others blood; but the 
majority, and a small majority too, in Congress, obtained a vote 
for another war on Britain. If I have been rightly informed, the 
Americans had considerable ground of complaint against Britain ; 
but the war probably arose from prejudices occasioned by the 
Revolution, and from the rage of party spirit. By the last war, 
this people brought on themselves fifty fold greater evils than 
those of which they complained. They sacrificed from twenty 
to thirty thousand and perhaps more of their own men,—incurred 
an additional debt of an hundred and twenty millions of dollars, 
besides the vast losses of individuals by the depredations of 
Britain during the war. The Americans by the war did not gain 
a single point for which it was declared ; yet many of them im- 
agined that the glory which the country acquired by fighting, 
was an ample indemnity for all their losses and sacrifices! Glory 
_ by fighting! What an abuse ef language! and what bar- 

arity does it imply! May our happy isle be forever free from 


such glory: and may it ever be free from a religion which 
justifies such human sacrifices. L. C. 
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LETTER VIII. 


Mount Discovery, 3d month, 1826. 

Avonc the Christians, there are many who are much engaged 
to spread their religion throughout the world. They think it to 
be by far the best religion that ever was known on earth—a re- 
ligion suited to the wants of every people ; and some of them 
suppose that without a belief in this religion, no people can be 
happy in a future state. Missionary Societies are formed in this 
country, in Great Britain, and in several other countries for send- 
ing the gospel to such nations as ours, which they denominate 
heathen nations. Several hundred missionaries have been sent 
from Christendom, to Asia, Africa, and the Isles of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In commending their religion, the Christians venture to speak 
of it as distinguished from all other religions, by its benevolent 
and pacific character, and its tendency to produce love and peace 
wherever it is embraced. ‘This I say, they venture to do, while 
they must know that for a long period of time, the Christians 
have been the most warring people in the world! 

I hope I shall go through my examination of the New Testa- 
ment and send you atrue account of it before any of the Chrisiian 
missionaries shall reach our peaceful isle. But should they arrive 
among you before you hear from me again, | would recommend 
that you receive and treat them with the same hospitality and 
kindness that you showed to the Britons who visited you in ships 
of war. In this way you may convince them that the way of 
love and peace is not unknown to you, and you may also ‘wake 
them ashamed of the warring spirit of the Christian nations. 
You will forbear to treat them with any disrespect, or to prejudge 
their religion or their motives.—8ut should they attempt to in- 
troduce among our people the principles of war, or to recommend 
preparations for war as a means of preserving peace, I hope 
you will state to them clearly how long you have lived in love 
and peace without any resort to such principles or such prepara- 
tions ; and that you cannot think of changing your religion for 
one that permits its votaries to teach war as a science, to murder 
men for fame, or to employ the time of peace in preparing to 
fight. 

The Hindoo customs of offering human sacrifices by falling 
before the car of their idol to be crushed by its wheels,—throw- 
ing children in alive into the Ganges to be devoured by sharks 
or ether monsters, and the burning of widows with their deceas- 
ed husbands, are urged by the Christians as powerful reasons for 
sending missionaries to India, to teach the poor Hindoos a more 
excellent religion—a religion which is adapted to “save men’s 
lives,” and to prepare them for future happiness. But what are 
the deplored sacrifices of the Hindoos when compared with the 
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popular sacrifices of Christians in war? Which are the more 
calamitous, the more inhuman, or the more criminal? How 
small the number of human sacrifices offered to their idols by the 
Hindoos, compared with the hundreds of millions which Chris- 
tians have offered to their own idols—Ambition, Avarice, and 
Revenge.’ In the Hindoo sacrifices we see nothing of the malig- 
nant passions of revenge or hatred; but the Christian sacrifices 
are offered in the indulgence of the worst passions of human 
nature ; and they are associated with the practice of almost every 
crime of which man is capable. 

In the Sacred Book of the Christians 1 observed this proverb— 
“‘ Physician heal thyself;” and I have been inclined to apply it 
in this case. Indeed, so far as the abolition of human sacrifices 
is a proper motive to missionary exertions, | verily think there 
is a louder call for such exertions to abolish the war sacrifices of 
Christians than to abolish the superstitious sacrifices of the Hindoos. 

If in excuse for the human sacrifices of Christians, it shall be 
pleaded that their religion requires them, the same excuse may 
be made for the Hindoos. 

Were it not for the self-sufficiency of Christians, | might pro- 
pose that some of our meek and benevolent priests should be 
sent as missionaries to this land to teach the way of peace. I 
have thought much on this subject since I have been among the 
Christians. But on mature reflection, I cannot advise any of our 
priests to come here as missionaries. For the Christians, like 
other religionists, are very sure that their own religion is the 
the best, and their priests think themselves more learned than 
the priests of any other religion. This, in some respects, is un- 
doubtedly true, though as yet many of them seem to be very 
ignorant of the laws of love and the way of peace. While such 
shall be the facts, should some of our most pious and learned 
priests come here as missionaries, they would probably not be 
treated with any more respect than the Christian missionaries 
receive from the learned Bramins of Hindostan. 

The principle of our religion, “that a meek temper, soft 
words, and beneficent actions, prevent insults and turn away 
wrath,” is but little understood among Christians. The rulers of 
Christian nations have generally acted on opposite principles. 
They have appeared to think that a haughty tone and an attitude 
of menace and defiance are the best means of security against 
aggression, violence, and war. 

if our Islanders had acted on this principle when the Britons 
visited us, I have little doubt that war and bloodshed would have 
been the consequence. But our friendly attitude and pacific 
feelings, disarmed them of their usual haughtiness, and thus pre- 
vented even private quarrels ' ‘ween our men and theirs. This 
was a useful lesson to suc’. vi the Britons as were capable of 


much reflection, and it might be useful to the rulers of Christian 
nations. 


je 
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LETTER IX. 


Mount Hope, 4th month, 1826, 
My dear brethren, 

I am now to inform you that I have faithfully examined the 
Gospel or the New Testament,—from which I have learned the 
character of that God whom the Christians professedly adore. 
After what I have said of the wars of Christian nations, you may 
be surprised to hear that the moral character of their God is the 
reverse of what might naturally have been expected from the 
fighting character of his professed worshippers. He has reveal- 
ed himself to Christians in their Sacred Book, as possessing every 
amiable and adorable attribute. In him there is nothing of the 
hateful military character, which delights in violence and blood- 
shed, or which kills for fame. He is exhibited as the Almighty, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, Immutable, and Invisible Being, from 
whom all other beings have their existence, their life, their 
powers, and all their enjoyments; as just and mercitul, slow to 
anger, long suffering, and ready to pardon the greatest offenders, 
if they repent and seek his favor. He also reveals himself to 
the Christians as the only true God, and as a Father, who is 
more ready to bestow favors on his offspring than earthly parents 
are to give good things to their children. In approaching him, 
his creatures are required to believe not only that he is, but that 
he is the rewarder of those who diligently seek him. To express 
the benevolence of his nature, the Sacred Book says, “Gop 1s 
LOVE.” 

1 am inclined to believe that the God of the Christians is in- 
deed the God of the Loo Choos, and that it was he who impress- 
ed on the minds of our ancestors, those precepts of love, 
hospitality, justice, and mercy, which have been handed down 
from age to age—which are still inculcated by our priests,—and 
by obedience to which we are so distinguished from warring 
nations. We, indeed, have not had the Sacred Books of the 
Christians ; but God may have other methods of communicating 
to men than by books. I think it must have been so, for there 
doubtless was a time when there were no books in the world. 

You will wonder, as | have done, how a people, believing in 
such a benevolent God, could ever glory in war, or imagine that 
he can be pleased with their works of hatred one towards an- 
other. To account for these extraordinary facts, you may be led 
to suspect, that the Messiah, the Founder of the Christian reli- 
gion was, like Mahomet, of a character opposite to that of the 
God whose Ambassador he professed to be, and that through his 
influence the Christians became a fighting people. But, my 
brethren, no supposition could be farther from the truth than 
this. No character was ever exhibited on earth more perfectly 
the reverse of the military character, than that of the Messiah. 
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Instead of possessing a disposition opposite to that of the God 
whose Ambassador he professed to be, he appeared as the Son of 
God, the image of the invisible God, and the brightness of his 
glory. God gave to him his spirit not by measure—in him dwelt 
the fulness of Deity, and by him was manifested in the clearest 
manner the love of God to mankind. He came to save sinful 
men, to open to them the way ef pardon, and to persuade them 
to become reconciled unto God. He possessed miraculous or 
divine powers; these he employed for the most benevolent pur- 
poses. He healed the sick, the lame, the blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, and in several instances, raised the dead. He literally 
went about doing good. He preached the gospel to the poor as 
well as to the rich. He was many times reviled, insulted, and 
maltreated ; but he never rendered evil for evil, nor reviling for 
reviling. He was the friend of all, and ready to do good to all. 
Yet as he was faithful in reproving the hypocritical rulers of 
the Jews, among whom he lived, and explained the Divine laws 
in a manner different from what they had done, their prejudices 
were excited against him. Besides, they had expected in him a 
military Prince, who would lead them to war and to conquest— 
and deliver them from their subjection to the Roman government. 
Finding him of a meek, pacific character, not answering to their 
martial dispositions, they rejected him, conspired against his life, 
and finally procured a decree from the Roman governor for his 
crucifixion. While he hung in agony on the cross, they reviled 
and insulted him in a manner most inhuman; but he answered 
their insults by this prayer,—“ Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do.” After he was dead, his body was em- 
balmed and entombed ; but God raised him from the dead. He 
appeared again to his disciples, gave them further instructions,— 
and in their presence, he ascended up to heaven, and was seated 
on the right hand of God.—For God hath highly exalted him— 
given him a name which is above every name—made him to be 
both Lord and Christ—a Prince and a Savior, and the Te of 
the living and the dead. L. 


LETTER X. 


Mount Hope, 5th month, 1826. 

Tue brief account in my last letter, of the benign and amiable 
character of the Lord Jesus, may have increased your astonish- 
ment at the military character of his professed disciples, and may 
have led you to suspect that—though meek and benevolent, he 
might be deficient in requiring by his precepts the same spirit 
in his followers which he exemplified ;—that living as he did, 
among a violent people, he was afraid to speak against the pop- 
ular prejudices and customs. If this suspicion has arisen in your 
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minds, you will be still more amazed when the whole truth shall 
be told you. Although the Messiah had the meekness of the 
lamb, he had also the fortitude and boldness of the lion. A more 
fearless and faithful preacher never appeared among men. He 
prohibited the indulgence of every passion which tends to war, 
and required the exercise of that love which never fights, or 
seeks the harm of any being. 

When Jesus appeared among the Jews, they had a popular 
maxim or precept, thus expressed :—“ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy.” In one of his sermons, Jesus quoted 
this precept, as what they had often heard, and then, with all the 
authority of a Divine Teacher, he said—* But I say unto you— 
Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you,—and pray for them who despitefully use you and 
persecute you ;—that ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

In the same sermon, he explicitly prohibited every thing of 
the nature of revenge, or rendering evil for evil; or what the 
fighting Christians now call retaliation, or redress of injuries. In 
the same sermon too, he gave his disciples a form of prayer, 
with which | have been much pleased. ‘I think it is even prefer- 
ble to any of the prayers taught by the priests of Loo Choo. As 
it is short, I shall transcribe the whole.— 

“ Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors. ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for 
ever, Amen.” Immediately after repeating this form of prayer 
for his disciples, Jesus said—“ For if ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will forgive you; but if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.”’ Jesus also said to his disciples—“ Learn of me,” 
and gave this as a reason, “ For I am meek and lowly of heart.” 

An apostle of Jesus Christ, after exhorting Christians not to 
avenge themselves,” says, “* Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him, if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.” He then adds—“ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” I may subjoin one 
more precept given by the Messiah himself, which is admirable, 
and of universal application. “ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 

These are a few of the precepts of the Christian religion ; ! 
might mention many more of the same benevolent character ; 
and I may say, that there is not one in the gospel which gives 
the least countenance to the spirit of war. Besides the precepts 
and prohibitions of Christ, he pronounced his benedictions, not 
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on warriors, as Mahomet did, but on persons of the opposite 
character. ‘Thus, in his wonderful sermon from which | have 
quoted so much already, he says— Blessed are the poor in 
spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of God. Blessed are the meek ; 
for they shall inherit"the earth. Blessed are the merciful; for 
they shall obtain mercy, Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they 
shall see God. Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall be 
called the sons of God.” 

Such, my brethren, is the spirit, the very essence of the re- 
ligion which is professed by the fighting nations of Christendom. 
The more you reflect, the more you will be astonished, that 
fighting men have called themselves Christians, and at the same 
time, gloried in their religion and in their wars. Perhaps no 
two beings ever appeared on earth more unlike than Messiah 
and Mahomet; and yet the Christians have surpassed the Ma- 
hometans in war achievements, and they glory in the fact! At 
the same time they reproach Mahomet on account of his warring 
disposition, and praise the pacific character of their Messiah ! 


I doubt whether the universe contains a people more inconsistent 
than the Christians. L. C. 


LETTER XI. 


Mount Hope, 6th month, 1826, 

By this time your astonishment. has doubtless been raised to a 
great height, and you will wish to know why it is, or how it has 
happened, that the Christian natiozs glory in a character so per- 
fectly the reverse of that of their God, of their Messiah, and of what 
is required by the precepts of their religion. I fear | shall not 
be able to set this matter in a true light, or to give an account 
which will be satisfactory either to you or to myself. The task 
is difficult, and you must understand me as only offering such 
conjectures on the subject as have occurred in the course of my 
reading and my reflections. 

In reading one of the epistles of Paul, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, | observed that he predicted a falling away among Chris- 
tians, and the coming of “ the Man of Sin who opposeth and exalt- 
eth himself above all that iscalled God.” It occurred to me wheth- 
er by the “ Man of Sin,” might not be intended the spinit oF wan, 

ersonified and permitted to gain an ascendancy among Christians, 
his surely exalts itself above all that is called God by the 
the Christians. For during its operations, it sets aside all the 
Christian precepts and requires almost everything which God 
forbids. It makes the precepts and prohibitions of God com- 
pletely subordinate to its own mandates. 

From the Christian histories, | have learned that the early 
Christians, for two or three centuries, refused to fight in the 
wars of their Roman sovereigns, supposing it to be forbidden by 
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the Messiah. But the Christians were frequently persecuted by 
the Pagans: many were put to death, and others endured great 
afflictions on account of their religion. In the fourth century, 
Constantine became emperor, and professed to be a Christian. 
He was a warrior, and his military power was exerted for the 
protection of the Christians, and for the overthrow of paganism. 
This phenomenon seems to have both astonished and bewildered 
the Christians. They probably regarded the event as a special 
interposition of Heaven in their behalf, to free them from perse- 
cution, and extend their religion. Unmindful of the difference 
between the spirit of their Messiah «nd the military spirit of 
their Imperial Deliverer, they flocked to his standard, and en- 
gaged in wars, probably imagining that gratitude as well as in- 
terest required the measure. As Constantine was « successful 
warrior, with the name of the Christian Emperor, the Christians 
were enamoured and intoxicated with military glory. From that 
period to the present, the majority of professed Christians have 
indulged the military spirit, and discarded the meek and quiet 
spirit which the gospel requires. 

At a period long subsequent to the reign of Constantine, the 
Roman Empire was overrun by a warlike people called the 
Northern Barbarians. As the Christians were then conquered 
by military savages, they were again under temptativn to con- 
form in spirit and practice to the wishes of their conquerors. 
As the Clergy succeeded in persuading the barbarians to em- 
brace the forms of the Christian religion, they doubtless had 
to dispense with its spirit; and it is not improbable that the 
Christians of that age derived from their conquerors, more of 
the martial spirit than they communicated to them of the spirit 
of the gospel. When the Roman Empire became divided under 
a number of military sovereigns calling themselves Christians, 
the princes would naturally have great influence to render the 
military spirit more popular than the peaceful spirit of the 
Messiah. The martial spirit indeed became so popular under 
the government of military Christians, that it was deemed hon- 
orable for Christian bishops or ministers of religion, to head 
armies with the Sacred Book in cne hand, and the sword in the 
the other. What more shocking has ever been done by the 
priests of Mahomet! To military ancestors such as these, the 
Christians of the present age may trace their origin and their 
love of military glory. Conforming themselves too much to the 
popular spirit, the Christian ministers have generally failed to 
raise their voices against war, and have suffered their flocks to 
believe, that war is not inconsistent with the meekness and love 
required and exemplified by their Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
Indeed, so blind are a great portion of the Christians, that, like 
Mahometans, they believe that there is no surer way to Heaven 
than to die fighting. The benign spirit of meekness and love 
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by which true Christianity is distinguished from Mahometanism, 
seems to be, in a great measure, lost or in low repute among the 
majority of Christians ;—and the martial spirit displayed in de- 
stroying vast multitudes of men, seems to be regarded as an ample 
substitute for every Christian virtue, and a pretty sure passport 
to glory, immortality, and heavenly bliss, 

To illustrate the extent to which blindness prevails in this 
land, | will mention one or two facts, of which I have been cred- 
ib!~ informed. Christians of different sects, so alienated from each 
other, that they cannot meet together for the worship of God, 
will, in time of war, unite in the work of manslaughter! So it 
#ould seem that hatred to the people of a foreign country, will 
do more to unite these military Christians, than their love to 
God or their love to one another. 

Another fact of which | have been informed, is this.—In the 
last war of this people on Britain, they were much divided in 
opinion as to the justice of the war on their part; yet many who 
professed to believe that the war was needless, unjust, and wicked, 
voluntarily engaged in it.—Some for the sake of commissions, 
some in hope of plunder or fame, and some because they were 
so ignorant as to think that they might safely fight in obedi- 


ence to their rulers, even in a war which they believed to be 
wicked, . C, 


LETTER XIl. 


Mount Hope, 7th month, 1826. 

I nave already mentioned some things which probably had in- 
fluence to induce the Christians to apostatize from the spirit of 
their religion, and to render the military spirit popular among 
them. Other things which have not occurred to me may have 
cooperated to produce the same melancholy results. But I will 
now call your attention to things of a more pleasing nature, and 
which, in my opinion, affords some ground to hope for a reform- 
ation. 

I observed in a former letter, that I had seen some Christians 
who warned me against supposing that their religion justified the 
wars of Christian nations, and who maintained the opinion which 
I have found to be correct. A sect of this pacific character 
arose in Britain nearly two centuries ago. ‘They were then 
much despised and persecuted by the bloody-minded Christians 
of Englend. This pacific people have spread to this country, 
and both in this land and in Britain, they are now in more repute 
than formerly. Besides these, there are some other smail sects, 
and individuals of various sects, who maintain that war is totally 
inconsistent with Christianity. 

Within thirty years, a vast number of societies have been 
formed in this country and in Britain, for philanthropic and be- 
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neficent purposes. Several hundreds of such societies are now 
in operation in the United States; the most ‘of them, if not all, 
have a tendency to revive the benevolent spirit recommended 
by the Christian religion. Among these are a great number of 
Bible Societies designed to furnish all countries with the Chris- 
tian Sacred Books. If any of these books should be sent to you, 
I hope you will receive them with gratitude, and read them with 
care and attention—especially the Gospel or New Testament. 
It is a most admirable book ; it will correct some mistakes which 
our people have imbibed, and will clearly point out to them the 
path of life. You have no reason to fear that it will have any 
tendency to make warriors of the Loo Choo people. On the 
contrary, its tendency is purely benevolent. 

I said something in my sixth letter respecting the Christian 
Missionaries who may be sent to you. I am informed that some 
of the Missionaries are fully of the opinion that the Christian 
precepts require a temper incompatible with wars and fightings, 
and who are disposed to cultivate the spirit of love and peace, 
Should such as these be sent to you, they may be received with- 
out danger, and they may be instruments of great good to our 

eople. 

Within twelve years, there have been many Peace Societies 
formed both in Britain and in America. Their object is to pre- 
vent war and to preserve peace, by bringing war into disrepute, 
and by showing that it is not only contrary to the Christian re- 
ligion, but repugnant to the temporal interests of nations, and of 
mankind in general. Were it not for what I have said on the 
fighting character of the Christian nations, it would doubtless 
seem strange to you, that there should be any need of Peace 
Societies among men, whose God, whose Mediator, and whose 
religion, are so perfectly benevolent. But they were found ne- 
cessary to remove the prejudices derived from tradition, and the 
more barbarous ages. The success of these Societies has been 
as great as could reasonably have been expected, considering 
what formidable prejudices they had to encounter, and what 
reputation war and warriors had acquired, where they ought to 
have been unknown. I cannot but hope that the Christians will 
yet become as peaceable and benevolent as the people of Loo 
Choo. To produce this result, nothing more is necessary than 
that they should become in heart and practice conformed to the 
precepts of their own religion, and imitate the example of their 
Messiah. L. C. 


LETTER XIill. 
Mount Joy, 8th month, 1826. 
Havine stated to you the result of my inquiries respecting the 
religion established and recommended by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, you will be the less surprised when | frankly own that / 
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am @ Christian. Had I found the Gospel to be what might very 
naturally have been expected from the innumerable and bloody 
hostilities of Christian nations, 1 should have rejected it with 
abhorrence as far more dishonorable to God than the religion of 
Loo Choo. But the God which the Gospel reveals, is infinite- 
ly adorable, worthy of the esteem and homage of all intelligent 
beings. The Son whom he hath “ sent to be the Savior of the 
world” is “ the brightness of his glory, the express image of his 
person.” His doctrines, his precepts, and his examples are all 
benevolent, pacific, and admirably adapted to make men wise, 
virtuous, and happy, both in this world and in the world to come. 

My understanding approves and my heart is delighted. This 
religion | can most cordially recommend to all my brethren and 
friends; and wherever I may spend the residue of my days, I 
hope to evince the sincerity of my heart in the profession I have 
now made. ; 

Do not, my brethren, indulge the least suspicion that, by be- 
coming a Christian I am alienated from my brethren and kins- 
men according to the flesh. Never were my feelings more 
tender towards them than at the present time. Nor have I 
become a despiser of those humane and beneficent principles and 
dispositions which have so exalted the Loo Choo people, and 
made them an honor to human nature. As much as | now ad- 
mire the Christian religion, as instituted by the Messiah, I am 
free to own that the people of Loo Choo, as a people, are much 
better than the majority of those who are called Christians. _ It 
is said in the New Testament that a “ meek and quiet spirit is 
in the sight of God of great price.” This leads me to hope for 
the salvation of a great portion of my countrymen, though they 
may have lived and died without seeing the gospel. By some 
care of the heavenly Father, they have been made to possess 
much more of the meek and quiet spirit than is generally seen 
among professed Christians ; and I cannot believe that God will 
cast away his Loo Choo children merely because they have not 
embraced a gospel which His Providence has seen fit hitherto to 
withhold from them. If I understand the gospel, it is the spirit 
exemplified by the Messiah which qualifies the soul to dwell 
with him in the world of glory. On this principle I cannot but 
regard the Loo Choo people as much better prepared for a 
heaven of love and peace, than fighting Christians, It must in- 
deed be by the mercy of God that any sinners are saved. This 
mercy is revealed by Jesus Christ; and the gospel assures us 
that with God there is no respect of persons; and that in every na- 
tion he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him. I have no doubt that a great number of my Loo Choo 
brethren now possess that humble and benevolent temper which 
prepares men to rejoice in Jesus Christ as the way, the truth, 
and the life ; and that they will embrace him as seon as he shall 
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be clearly made known to them, whether it shall be in this world 
or in the future state. Such a temper is always pleasing in the 
sight of God. It prepares men to rejoice in Him, in Jesus their 
Mediator, and in the pardoning mercy by Him revealed to the sons 
of men. It also prepares men to delight in serving God, and in 
doing good to their fellow-men according to the will of their 
heayenly Father. Hence those who possess the spirit of Christ, 
are prepared for the rest that remains for the people of God. 
In that state of rest, my brethren, I hope to meet you and to re- 
joice with you forever in the redeeming and saving mercy of 
God which has been revealed in the gospel by his beloved Son, 
whom he hath sent to be the Savior of the world. L. C. 


LETTER XIV. 
Mount Joy, 10th month, 1826. 

Tuovcn I have become a Christian I am not the less affected 
with the inconsistences of those who have been called by that 
name. The more | reflect on their religion and on their wars, 
the more I am astonished, and the more I see to lament ; and as it 
is possible that I may not live to see you again in this world— 
and as it is also possible that Missionaries may be sent among 
you, who still retain prejudices in favor of war, I shall briefly 
mention some things which may be useful to you; and put you 
on your guard. 

From much of the conduct of Christians since they became a 
warring people, and from the use which they have made of their 
Savior’s name and his religion, it would seem that many of them 
have regarded his death as designed to encourage men to engage 
in hostilities with one another. In ages past, when two armies 
were about to engage in battle, it was not uncommon to prepare 
them for the conflict, by administering to the officers and soldiers 
what is called the Lord’s Supper, or the memorials of his dying 
love, and a symbol of the unity of his disciples. An image too of 
the cross on which he suffered for sinners, was used as the military 
standard of Christians, to encourage them to fight as soldiers of 
a crucified Redeemer. In some Christian countries, the military 
banners have been consecrated by religious ceremonies, per- 
formed by bishops or ministers of Christ. To this day it is com- 
mon for ministers of religion to accompany fleets and armies, to 
pray with the seamen and soldiers, and to stimulate them for the 
work of death. When victories have been obtained by the 
slaughter of many thousands, thanks have been offered to God, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for his aid in enabling the victors to 
destroy their brethren of the opposing army. "hese celebra- 
tions of victories, it is said, are often associated with the most 
abominable revelling and drunkenness. 

From facts like these—many more of which I could mention, 
it might be inferred that in the view of military Christians, the 
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Messiah died to procure a dispensation for his disciples, that in 
time of war, they might murder each other with impunity, and 
that by dying for them he had cancelled their obligation to love 
one another. No works of benevolence have been in so high 
repute among Christians, as the works of hatred and successful 
strife ; and no other men have been so much praised by Chris- 
tians as the most successful military conquerors—the greatest 
robbers and murderers of mankind. 

Among the different sects of Christians, there has been a great 
diversity of opinion, as to the design of the Savior’s death. All, 
I believe, have admitted that he died for sinners, “the just for 
the unjust that he might bring them to God,”—and that in some 
way, his death has an influence in favor of the salvation of all 
who obey him. Still there are various opinions on the subject, 
as to the manner in which his death avails for the salvation oi 
men. I am not, as you may well suppose, sufficiently acquainted 
to decide with certainty or confidence on questions which have 
long divided men of the best talents. From the different forms 
of speech used in the gospel relating to the subject, [ am inclined 
to think, that several important purposes were answered by the 
Savior’s death. But there was one design of his sufferings, pret- 
ty clearly expressed by an apostle, which seems to me to have 
been entirely disregarded by military Christians ;—that is, to show 
mankind what temper they should exercise under the trials, the 
insults, and injuries, which they experience from one another. 
The apostle says, “‘ Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow his steps—who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again—when he suffered, threatened not, but com- 
mitted himself to Him who judgeth righteously.” I do not say, 
nor do I think, that this was the only design of the Savior’s suf- 
ferings, but this surely was one, and one of great importance. 
If this idea had been duly embraced by Christians, thoroughly 
cultivated among them, and impressed on their minds, the world 
would never have read of the wars of Christians. For it is im- 
pare for men to fight with such a submissive, benevolent, and 
orgiving temper, as the Messiah displayed during his ministry 
and on the cross. Had this sentiment been engraved on the 
minds of all Christians, even for the last thousand years, it would 
probably have prevented the untimely or violent death of more 
than a hundred millions of mankind! \t would also have prevent- 
ed those antichristian, disgraceful, and murderous prayers, which 
have been offered to God in the name of his Son, for divine 
assistance in the work of human butchery. 

I may add, that I am still of the opinion which I expressed in 
a former letter, that there is as much need of missionary exer- 
tions, to abolish hum=n sacrifices in Christendom, as in Hindostan. 

Affectionately yours, LILLIAN CHING. 

Vol. IV. No. 13. 52 
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ARABS SUBDUED BY KIND WORDS. 


Mr. Kina, a respectable American Missionary in Palestine, 
mentions a remarkable instance of the effect of pacific words, 
which operated to preserve his own life and the lives of a con- 
siderable party, when assailed by a more powerful band of Arabs 
on the plain of Esdracion. The party of Mr. King had lost a 
trunk, which had been stolen, as they supposed, by some Arabs, 
In cousequence of this, they seized two Arabs, and bound them 
together with cords, believing them to be the robbers. These 
they took along with them, on their journey, contrary to the 
wishes of Mr. King. Soon the whole party were attacked by a 
band of Arabs, who set their brethren at liberty. Great was the 
alarm ; but one of the party of Mr. King being about to fire on 
an Arab, Mr. King objected, and others interposed in season to 
prevent the evil intended. Every part of the Kofila was soon 
attacked, and Mr. King observes— 


“Tt was no time for parley. All was confusion. No one knew 
whether to expect life or death. The latter, however, seemed to stare 
us in the face.”—* Our baggage was at length cut off: there seemed 
to be a little cessation on the part of the Arabs, and I hoped that, con- 
tented with our baggage, they would let us go in peace. But in a 
moment I saw them coming on again; and I thought that probably all 
was lost, and that, as they had stopped our baggage, they now intend- 
ed to take our lives. It was an awful moment. I could only say 
‘ Heaven defend us.’ I was in front of the Kofila, and a little distance 


ahead, when an Arab Sheik came flying up to me on his steed with a 


large club in his hand. Making a halt, I addressed him, calling him 
brother ; and said, ‘ Do me no hari, I have not injured you.’ 

“T spoke to him words of peace and gentleness, Upon this he let 
down his club which he had been brandishing, halted, listened, and 
presently turned away ; and soon after I saw him driving back some 
of our pursuers, and the cry of ayman (safety) was heard by us; and I 
need not say it was a welcome sound to our ears. 

“The baggage too, to my surprise, was soon after permitted to come 
on.—The attack was a gallant one, and made by the Arabs as if they 
were determined to carry their point through life or death. And I 
have no doubt that had one of their party fallen by our hands it would 
have been the signal for the slaughter of us all.” 


Such facts as these are worth recording, and they particularly 
deserve the attention of all who read them; fof they are adapted 
to correct the barbarous policy by which many human lives are 
thrown away. Mr. King, in speaking of the attack, very pro- 
perly observes,—‘* | was unarmed. If I had had arms, | should 
not have used them. I came here not to fight; but to bring the 
cospel of peace.” Had Mr. King but attempted to deter the 
Arab by harsh or opprobrious language, or by assuming a men- 
acing attitude, he would doubtless have lost his life ; but by 
peaceably and kindly calling the Arab brother, he disarmed him 
of his hostile feeling and purpose. If Asiatic Arabs and Ameri- 
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ean savages may be disarmed by kindness, let us hope that the 
principle may be safely applied to people who profess to be 
civilized Christians. Millions of lives have been lost by acting 
on the opposite principle. 


i 


THE ALARM GUN. 


A New Orleans paper complains of the smallness of the United 
States’ Army, and says, that on the frontier, from Pecan Point on Red 
River to St. Marks in Florida, there should always be a disciplined 
force of 4000 foot and 1000 horse. It urges the necessity of sending 
a strong body of the regular army to that part of the union, on the 
ground of “the disaffection and insubordination now spreading 
among a certain and not the least numerous part of the population.” 

Balixmore Courier. 


This call from New-Orleans to have the standing army in- 
creased, and employed to protect the slave-holders, will, it is 
hoped, have some influence to open the eyes of our country- 
men in respect to the guilt and the perils of the slave-holding 
policy. If the slave-holders are already alarmed, what will be 
their condition in thirty years more, when the present number 
of slaves shall be doubled? How humiliating is the thought that, 
in a country which boasts of the freedom and glory of its institu- 
tions, a standing army should be necessary to keep slaves from 
asserting their rights as men! And what is a regular army com- 
posed of, but bands of slaves—of men as destitute of rational free- 
dom as the Negroes themselves? Shall our country, then, be bur- 
dened with the expense of increasing the number of one descrip- 
tion of slaves, to perpetuate the bondage of another! If an ap- 
plication should be made to Congress for this purpose, | hope it 
will be met in a manner which will convince the slave-holders, 
that the principles of self-preservation require them to change 
their policy, and to endeavour, by kind treatment, to keep the 
slaves quiet till their emancipation can be effected. What 
parent, who is deserving of freedom himself, would consent that 
his son should become a military slave, for the purpose of hold- 
ing the Negroes in perpetual bondage? If there must be an 
army for such a purpose, is it not reasonable that it should be 
wholly composed of slave-holders and their sons,—and of such 
enly of these as are opposed to the abolition of slavery ? 


> 


THE PRAYER OF ONIAS. 


Wate Hyrcanus and Aristobulas, two brothers, were contend 
ing for the government of Judea, the Jews were divided into par- 
ties. Hyrcanus resorted for aid to Aretus, the King of Arabia. 
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Aretus haying comé into Judea, and being aided by the Jews, who 
were in favor of Hyrcanus, he besieged Jerusalem, in which was 
Aristobulus and the Jewish Priests. 

‘* Now there was one,” says Josephus, “ whose name was Onias, 
a righteous man, and beloved of God, who in a certain drought 
had prayed to God to put an end to the intense heat, and whose 
prayers God had heard, and sent ti. m rain. This man had bid 
himself, because he saw that this sedition would last long. How- 
ever, they brought him to the Jewish camp and desired that, as 
by his prayers he had once put an end to the drought, so he would 
in like manner make imprecations on Aristobulus and those of 
his faction. And when, upon his refusal and the excuses he 
made, he was still by the multitude compelled to speak, he stood 
up in the midst of them and said— 

“ O God, the king of the whole world! since those that stand 
now with me are thy people, and those that are besieged are 
also thy priests, | beseech thee that thou wilt neither hearken 
to the prayers of those against these, nor bring to effect what 
these pray against those.” 

Such was the prayer of this good man, while two armies of 
deluded brethren were wishing and preparing to shed each oth- 
ers’ blood. ‘+ Whereupon such wicked Jews as stood about him, 
as soon as he had made this prayer, stoned him to death.” 

In the prayer of Onias and in the conduct of his murderers, 
we have the spirit of peace and the spirit of war exhibited in 
contrast. The man of peace cannot pray that either of two 
parties at war may be enabled to destroy or injure the other; 
but he will pray that each party may be saved from the guilt of 
shedding blood. On the other hand, the spirit of war leads men 
to thirst for blood—not only the blood of enemies, but the blood 
of friends who endeavor to dissuade them from the work of re- 
venge and murder. Because Onias prayed that neither of the 
armies might be suffered to injure the other, he was deemed an 
enemy, and deserving of death. Such is the blindness and ma- 
lignity of that spirit which men are at so much expense to cher- 
ish in every Christian nation. 


—>>— 


LETTER FROM A FRIEND IN A WESTERN STATE. 


- : 4th Mo. 29, 1827. 

Resrectep Faiuenn—Thy communication, and two numbers of 
the Friend of Peace, were duly received, and an attempt has 
been made to get subscribers enough for a five dollar bill, ac- 
cording to thy proposition. Several of my neighbours have con- 
eluded to join with me in taking the 50 copies, who have agreed 
t pay their propertion on the reception of their numbers. It is 
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concluded to take them from No. 1 to 50 inclusive, and I will 
be accountable for the $5 if thou wilt send the numbers as far 
as published, which I will collect, enclose, and forward as soon 
as practicable after the receipt of them. Nos. 42 and 47 have 
been sent. 4 

We have no doubts as it respects the unlawfulness of War for 
christians, yet we wish to encourage the circulation of the work, 
more particularly on account of the effect which the reading of 
it may have on our neighbours, many of whom are of a military 
character. For, notwithstanding we live under a government in 
which every man is said‘to be allowed the privilege of his own 
religious opinions, and in which the conscience of no man is in 
any case to be interfered with; and notwithstanding the evil 
tendency of a martial spirit, and the great waste of time occa- 
sioned by the useless process of military training; yet we are 
oppressed by the distraint of property to satisfy military fines. 
And if the collection of $2.75 (the sum generally demanded for 
a year) were all we had to bear individually, the “ tax” would be 
light ; but the men who are willing to accept of appointments 
to such offices, in the station of which they are required to col- 
lect military fines, being mostly not of the fairest character, or 
of the most humane feelings, generally take substance to the 
amount of $10, and frequently of 20 or 30; so thatit becomes 
very oppressive, particularly to the poorer part of our members, 
many of whom are industrious, and whose sufferings are sharp- 
ened by the recollection that they are borne in support of a 
worse than useless custom. 'Thou mayest therefore readily suppose 
that such a state of things, added to the enormous weight of sin 
and misery attendant on war, would beget in us a lively desire 
that all might be convinced of the inconsistency of this unholy 
custom among christian proiessors, and that for their sakes as 
well as our own, they might abstain from learning or practising 
war. 

That thou mayest be encouraged to prosecute the work as far 
as life and health will permit, and be favored long to live in the 
enjoyment of that Peace which is found in obedience to the Prince 
ef peace, is the ardent desire of 

Thy friend, 


N. B. What is said in the preceding letter of oppression 
occasioned by fining men who consientiously refuse to bear arms, 
is applicable in more than one of the United States; and it is a 
reproach to the country that such intolerance has any existence 
in the land. Happy indeed it would be for the world if all men 
were in principle opposed to war, and every thing related to 
that barbarous custom. Yet men are fined for being of such a 
disposition as every one ought to possess ! 
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A LAWYER’S ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE. 


Tue following is copied from the Herald of Peace for Septem- 
ber 1826 relating to an affair which had then recently occurred in 
England. 


“ At a late meeting under a commission of bankruptcy, at Ao- 
dover, between Mr. Fleet and Mr. Mann, both respectable solici- 
tors of that town, some disagreement arose, which ended in the 
former’s sending the latter a challenge, to which the following po- 
etic answer was returned: 


“TO KINGSTON FLEET, ESQ. 


“Tam honor’d this day, Sir, with challenges two, 
The first from friend Langdon, the second from you ; 
As the one is to fight, a the other to dine, 

I accept his ‘ engagement, and yours must decline. 

“ Now, in giving this preference, I trust you'll admit 
I have acted with prudence, and done what wes fit, 
Since encountering him, and my weapon a knife, 
There is some little chance of preserring my life, 
Whilst a bullet from you, Sir, might take it away, 

And the maxim, you know, is to live while you may. 


“ If, however, you still should suppose I ill-treat you, 
By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet you, 
Bear with me a moment, and I will adduce 
Three powerfal reasons by way of excuse ; 


“In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 
I myself am in conscience the party aggrieved ; 
And therefore, good Sir, if a challenge must be, 
Pray wait till that challenge be tender’d by me. 


“ Again, Sir, I think it by far the more sinful, 
To stand and be shot, than to sit for a skinfal ; 
From whence you'll conclude (as I’d have you, indeed) 
That fighting composes no part of my creed— 
And my, courage (which, though it was never disputed, 
is not, { imagine, too, too, deeply rooted,) 
Would prefer that its fruit, Sir, whate’er it may yield, 
Should appear at ‘ the table’ and not in ‘ the field.’ 


‘ And lastly, my lift, be it never forgot, 
Possesses a value which yours, Sir, does not,” 
So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, 
Being justly entitled ‘a Family Man,’ 
With three or four children (I searee know how many,) 
Whilst you, Sir, have not, or ought not to have any. 


“ Besides, that the contest would be too unequal, 
I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel ; 
For e’en you must acknowledge it would not be meet 
That one small ‘ Mann of War’ should engage ‘a whole Fleet.’ 


“ Andover, July 24, 1826.” 


* Mr. Fleet is a bachelor, or, at all events, a single man.”’ 
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EMANCIPATION IN NEW YORK. 


“ On the 3lst of March, 1817, the legislature of New York 
passed a law, which provided that all children of slave mothers, 
born after the passage of the law then enacted, should serve 
their masters or mistresses until they are 21 years of age, pro- 
vided they were taught to read, or receive three quarters’ school- 
ing previous to their becoming 18 years of age. Another sec- 
tion of the same law declares, that on and after the 4th of July 
1827, all’Slaves in the state, born before the 4th day of July 
1799, shall be unconditionally free.’ NV. Y. Statesman. 

In 1820 the census stated the slave population of New York 
at 10,008. The increase since that time has probably been as 
many as 3000. On the 4th of July of this year, all who were 
born prior to July 4th, 1799, were of course emancipated ; and 
all blacks, born since that time, will be entitled to freedom, as the 
male white children are, at 21 years of age. It was natural to 
expect that the day, on which so many thousands of colored peo- 
ple should receive their freedom, would be observed by them 
as a day of great rejoicing ; and it was doubtless feared by many 
that it would be also a day of riot and revelling. It has, howevy- 
er, been gratifying to see it acknowledged in the papers of the 
city of New York, that the conduct of the Negroes on that in- 
teresting occasion was decorous and praiseworthy. 

As the blacks have so long been held in a degraded condition, 
it is incumbent on the white people of that state to do all they 
can to render the freedom of that unfortunate race a blessing to 
themselves, and to the whole country. Much is now depending 
on the conduct of those who have been emancipated in that state ; 
and their conduct, and their success, will in a high degree 
depend on the manner in which they shall be treated by 
their white brethren. Never before in our country has there 
been such a number of slaves emancipated at one time. Should 
they study to become peaceful and useful citizens, this exper- 
iment may prepare the way for the emancipation of many thou- 
sands of their brethren in other states. That the colored peo- 
ple are naturally as affectionate, as grateful, and as easily wrought 
upon by kind treatment, as the white people are, will probably 
not be denied by any well-informed and unprejudiced person ; 
and the more kindly they shall! be treated by the white popula- 
tion, the better it will be for them, and for all classes of people 
in the state. 


The emancipation of the shaves in New York will very natu- 
rally excite the attention of the slaves and the slave-holders in 
other states, and will give a new impulse to the spirit of inquiry ; 
and the more the evils of slavery in this country shall become 
the subject of reflection, the greater will be the désires and the 
exertions of all good people to forward the work of emancipa- 
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tion, and to free our land from the reproach and the danger of 
the slave-holding policy. 

By comparing the progress of the free states with that of the 
slave states, candid slave-holders will easily discern, that slavery 
is a curse wheresover it abounds.* Many slave-holders are already 
convinced that the slave-labor is really more expensive than free 
labor. Not only so, Louisiana and Alabama have passed laws pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves for sale into those states. Thus 
two of the principal markets for the sale of slaves are shut up. 
Writers in Georgia and Mississippi are urging that those states 
should follow the example of Louisiana and Alabama. Soon it will 
be seen and felt, in the older slave states, that slaves will not pay 
the expense of raising them; for the price of them must fall in 
proportion as the markets for the infamous traffic are closed or 
abolished. Hence necessity and self interest will co-operate 
with justice and philanthropy, for the abolition of the domestic 
slave trade, and also of slavery in our land. The time in fact 
seems to be hastening, which was foreseen by Mr. Randolph, 
when the masters will run away from the slaves, if the slaves 
should not run away from their masters. 


NOTICES. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary ; and one half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts, at the 
wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The numbers of the Briend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hundred. 

The several Numbers of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. No. 134 Washington Street, and at the 
Bookstore of J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

N.B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscrip- 
tions, at No. 166 Washington Street, Boston. All who can do it with con- 
venience are desired te make their payments to him; those who cannot 
without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscriptions in- 
closed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Postmaster in Brighton, and he will 
return receipts. 


Obituary.— Died, at Boston, the Hon. Witt1am Priiiirs. He was 


elected President of the M. P. S. at its first organization, and 
held the office by annual election nine successive years. 


* In 1786 the number of persons in the state of New York was 238.897 


In Maryland . . . . dens ca Hb ‘ . 264,000 
In 1820 the population of New York was . . . . 1,372,812 
That of Maryland he abe Aer 407,350 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
In 34 years Maryland had not doubled its population; but in the same 
period the population of New York bad increased more than five fold. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE ASSASSIN. 


In an article copied from the Quotidien into the Boston 
Courier, there is an account by M. de Champagny, Duke de 
Cadore, of some remarkable circumstances relating to the 
treaty of Vienna, in 1809. The Duke, it appears, was the 
person employed by Napoleon to negotiate the treaty. He 
says, ‘ Napoleon inhabited the palace of Schoenbrun, two 
short leagues from Vienna, and had reviews on certain days 
in the vast court of that palace. On one of these days, the 
13th of October, (the date is important), I came to him from 
Vienna to transact business with him. He said to me, ‘ Has 
not Prince Lichtenstein made you aware that it has often been 
proposed to him to have me assassinated?’ ‘ Yes, Sire, and 
he has expressed to me the horror with which he had rejected 
the proposal.’ * Well, the attempt has just been made—follow 
me. 1! entered with him into the drawing room, where I saw 
several persons, who seemed much agitated, and who sur- 
rounded a young man, between eighteen and twenty years of 
age, with a very agreeable face, exceedingly mild, and im- 
pressed with candor. He alone appeared to be unmoved—he 
was the assassin. He was interrogated by Napoleon himself 
with mildness, General Rapp serving as interpreter. I shall 
merely relate a few of his answers which most struck me : 

*-* Why do you wish toassassinate me?’ 

*** Because Germany will never be at peace whilst you 
live.’ 

** Who suggested this project to you?’ 

** It was love of my country.’ 

*** Have you concerted it with no one?’ 

«No, my own conscience directed me to do-it.’ 

**Did you not know the dangers to which you exposed 
yourself? ” 

Vol. IV. No. 14. 53 
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“¢*]T knew them, but I should be happy in dying for my 
country.’ 

**¢ You have religious principles: Do you believe that 
God approves of assassination ?’ 

***] hope God will forgive me on account of my motives.’ 

“* Ts that doctrine taught in the schools you frequented ?’ 

“* A great number of those who frequented them with me 
are animated with those sentiments and ready to lay down 
their lives for the salvation of their country.’ 

**¢ What would you do, if you were set at liberty ?’ 

***T would slay you.’ 

“This ferocious language was accompanied with a mild 
tone and a modest demeanor, without any mixture of bravado 
or arrogance. ‘The terrible simplicity of his answers, the cool 
and immovable resolution they announced, and the fanaticism 
so much above all human fears, made upon Napoleon an im- 
pression, which I thought the deeper from the coolness which 
he himself showed. When every body had withdrawn, and 
I was alone with him, after making a few observations upon 
so blind, yet considerate a species of fanaticism, he said to 
me, ‘ Peace must be made. Return to Vienna, and see the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries—and conclude the peace. The 
last copy you showed me I like. Add to it such provisions as 
you may think fit. LIrely entirely on you to make peace.’— 
I left him.—About two or three o’clock all the principal points 
of the treaty were agreed upon; before five in the morning 
the treaty was signed ; at six I was at Schoenbrun. Napoleon 
accosted me, with an air of inquietude, and said, * Well. Sir, 
what did you do last night?’ ‘ Make peace, Sire.’ * What! 
peace! and the treaty is signed?’ ‘Yes, Sire, and here it 
is.’ 99 

The account is abridged. but the principal facts have been 
retained. It is evident that, in the opinion of the Duke, the 
language of the assassin, the principles which he avowed, his 
resolution, calmness, and intrepidity, made a powerful impres- 
sion on the Emperor, and increased his desire for a speedy 
peace. If he believed the assassin, that there were a large 
number of men animated with his sentiments, Napoleon might 
well regard his life as in great danger. 

The assassin had much reason for his belief, that Germany 
would be exposed to war as long as Napoleon should live ; 
and he had doubtless persuaded himself that it would be a 
lawful and laudable deed to hazard his ovwn life in such an 
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enterprize, to free his country from the evils of war. Nor 
was his patriotism less rational nor less consistent with benevo- 
lence, than the patriotism so commonly applauded in warriors. 

Napoleon asks the assassin whether he believes, that “* God 
approves assassination!” Why did he not ask his own con- 
science, whether God could approve of his practice in waging 
war and filling Europe with violence, mischief, and wo? A 
little serious reflection might have convinced him that he was 
a far greater murderer than the assassin, and more deserving 
of death. The motives of the assassin were unquestionably 
as good as those of the Emperor, and the means he adopted 
to accomplish his purpose, if not so common, were as justifia- 
ble as the more popular means employed by Napoleon. 

The Emperor regarded the assassin as under the influence 
of “ fanaticism.” But which was the greater fanatic ? he who 
would murder one man to save the lives of millions? or he 
who would sacrifice the lives of millions to advance his own 
fame? The assassin appears to hive been governed by 
fanatical patriotism. Napoleon by fanatical ambition. The 
business of war, in its least criminal form, is doing evil that 
good may come, or doing evil to prevent evil; and had this 
been a just and laudable principle, the enterprize of the assas- 
sin would have been highly commendable ; and had he suc- 
ceeded he might have been worthy of far more applause than 
a military conqueror. But when men act on wrong principles, 
their conduct should not be praised, however successful they 
may be in their enterprizes. Yet it is hardly to be doubted 
that the assassin thought his motives to be pure as well as 
patriotic. 

The assassin hoped that “ God would forgive him, on ac- 
count of his motives.” On what ground Napoleon hoped for 
pardon we know not, unless it was on the ground of the mul- 
tiplicity and magnitude of his crimes; or on account of the 
applause which his atrocities had procured him from a deluded 
world. 

The assassin affirmed that his “‘ conscience directed ” him 
to kill Napoleon. It is no more difficult to believe that he 
told the truth in this declaration. than to believe any other man 
who has thought it to be right to do evil that good might come. 
This has often been the case with warriors and with persecu- 
tors. Seldom, however, has there been stronger inducements 
to adopt this principle than the one before us. To destroy 
Napoleon might seem to the assassin like destroying a fero- 
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cious animal, who was spreading terrible havoc over his coun- 
try ; or like destroying a murderous highwayman, afier many 
unsuccessful attempis to take him alive. The assassin might 
reason thus: ‘* Napoleon is making war on my countrymen and 
has already killed many thousands. It is deemed right to try 
to kill him publicly, in a field of battle, or by a cannon ball, 
ora bombshell sent into his tent. Why not as right to kill him 
privately? If 1 should succeed in my attempt to destroy him, 
I shall probably be the means of saving the lives of many 
thousands of people from falling a sacrifice to his lawless am- 
bition.” Perhaps for a thousand years there has not been a war 
waged for better reasons or with better motives than this assas- 
sin’s in attempting to take the life of Napoleon. {t is indeed 
impossible for us to tell what would have been the consequen- 
ces, good or bad, had the assassin been successful ; but it is 
at least probable, that he would have been instrumental in pre- 
venting the Russian campaigo, which caused the death of 
many hundreds of thousands of human beings. On no rational 
or Christian principle can this assassin be regarded as a worse 
man than the one he attempted to destroy. Yet in the opinion 


of a deluded world, ‘One murder makes a villain—millions 
a hero.” 


an 


REVIEW OF THE KENTUCKY OR LEXINGTON BATTLE. 


Moss and riots in any country are pretty sure indications 
not only of a want of Christian feeling but of civilization. 
The more a people have advanced in civilization the less lia- 
ble they are to riotous and disgraceful conflicts. In the last 
forty years, it is believed, there have been a greater number 
of formidable mobs and riots in England and Ireland than in 
the United States of America. This we have regarded as 
some evidence that the mass of population in our country are 
more advanced in civilization than are the people of the unit- 
ed kingdom—especially so, as our government has no depen- 
dence on a standing army to prevent such tumuliuous scenes, 
or to krep the people in awe. There has indeed been a la- 
mentable degree of party excitement accompanying some of 
our periodical elections. But the accounts we have had from 
Britain, on like occasions, have exceeded any thing which we 
have witnessed or heard of in the United States, prior to the 
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recent affair at Lexington, in Kentucky. This occurrence is 
so disgraceful that we should not mention it in the Friend of 
Peace, but for the purpose of caution and friendly admonition. 
If such scenes should become frequent, their consequences 
must be deplorable. We shall give but an abridgment of 
the narrative from a Kentucky paper, the editor of which very 
much deplored the melancholy event. 


{From the Kentucky Gazette of August 10.) 


“The general election commenced in Lexington, on Monday 
last. with great spirit. About eleven o’clock, a party from the 
country, bearing a hemp stalk, surmounted with a white flag, 
having on it a motto, we believe in these words, ‘ Henry Clay 
and the American System—We will support them that support 
us,’ paraded up Main street to Postlethwaite’s tavern, then round 
the court house, and finally into the yard. Upon reaching the 
door of the court house the standard and fiag were hoisted up to 
one of the windows, out of which it was displayed. A Jackson 
man, considering it intended as an insult to the cause he espous- 
ed, seized it and dashed it down among the crowd, where it was 
trampled under foot and totally disappeared. Another attempt we 
understand was made on Tuesday to parade again with a hemp 
stalk, but it was again «ized, and destroyed in the scuffle—A 
sudden shower of rain, li: * ever, very happily dispersed the com- 
batants, and cooled their tempers. 

“ On Wednesday, the parties renewed the struggle with great 
animation. After the election had continued about two hours, 
the excitement became unusually great. The intense interest 
felt by all had so prepared the minds of the people crowded 
around the court house, that it evidently required but a small 
matter of irritation to produce a convulsion. This unhappily 
was furnished by the imprudent disp!ay of a flag with a similar 
motto, triumphantly carried around the court house yard by the 
United States Mail Coach, and the exhibition of another hemp 
stalk, raised at the court house door by some warm partisan, 
possessed of more courage than prudence. It caught like @ 
spark applied to a magazine of gunpowder. The offensive in- 
siguia was pulled down, and a riot with sticks, stones, and brick 
bats immed ately took place, which was alarming and distressing 
to every friend of the peace and good order of the town. The 
affray continued for a considerable time, the principal combatants 
taking different sides of the court yard, and carrying on the en- 
gagement with stones and brick bats, furnished by some who were 
aiding in the unpleasant scene. It is supposed that there were 
not less than six or seven hundred men engaged in the affray at 
one time. 

“ Although several persons have received severe bruises, we 
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have not yet learnt that any have been dangerously wounded. 
But it is to be regretted that some persons not engaged in the 
affray, were struck with stones and brick bats while endeavoring 
to escape from the scene of action. 

“It is impossible to say what unhappy consequences might 
have resulted from this riot, had it not been arrested by the 
prompt, energetic, and manly conduct of Major Barry, aided by 
the Rev. Mr Hall, and Messrs Breckenridge and M‘Calla. 

“ The timely and energetic interference of these gentlemen, 
and particularly of Major Barry, who risked his personal safety, 
to save the lives of many of his neighbors and fellow citizens, 
that might have fallen victims to this unfortunate affiir, entitle 
them to the gratitude of the people of Fayctte, and of every 
friend to peace and good order. But for the'r manly and prompt 
interference, at a critical moment, many unfortunate women 
might now have had to mourn the loss of their affectionate hus- 
bands, and children the death of their fathers. We speak advis- 
edly when we say this; for we are informed, th#t about the time 
the tumult was at its height, some imprudent men were heard to 
threaten a resort to fire arms. Had one musket or rifle been 
fired in such a state of excitement, we will not attempt to depict 
the consequences but leave the imagination to portray them. 

** We learn that much excitement has also been exhibited dur- 
ing the late elections at Hounsterling and at Cynthiana. 

“ Captain John Scott, of Jessamine, was severely wounded at 
the election in Nicholasville on Monday last, by a man whose 
name we do not know.” 


We doubt not that a multitude of good people in our land 
will unite with us in lamenting that such an event has occurred 
in any part of the United States, and will gladly exert their 
influence to prevent the recurrence of transactions so anti- 
christian and barbarous. There is no other enemy that our 
country has more reason to fear and guard against than party 
‘ spirit. We are in more danger from this enemy than from all 
the foreign powers that inhabit the globe. “ United we stand ; 
divided we fall,” was once our favorite maxim, and it should 
be so still. 

Let it be remembered that mobs and riots were the fore- 
runners of our revolutionary war, that they did much to exas- 
perate the parties then at variance, and to hasten the more 
dreadful scenes of human violence. Hostilities then com- 
menced at Lexington in Massachusetts. It is possible that 
the late battle, with “ stones and brickbats,” at Lexington in 
Kentucky is to be followed with more appalling scenes than 
was the battle of Lexington in this state. 
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Since the establishment of our federal government, for the 
twenty years preceding 1816, party spirit reigned in our 
favored land, in a manner which menaced the overthrow of all 
our free institutions. So unjust and malevolent was this enemy 
that it assailed every public character in the laid. If foreign- 
ers had estimated our countrymen by what each party said of 
the other, they would have supposed that there was scarcely a 
good man in the nation; and that all our most distinguished 
citizens were more deserving of the halter or a state’s prison, 
than of the confidence of their fellow citizens for any public 
offices. Perhaps no individuals suffered more calumny and 
abuse than John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Before their 
decease, however, the rage of party spirit had in a great 
measure subsided. When it was known through the land 
that they had both died the same day, the two parties united 
in eulogizing their names, and the services which they had 
rendered their country. By this measure the men of each 
party implicitly acknowledged that the greater part of what 
they had formerly said against these public men was without 
foundation and of the nature of slander. It is surely much to 
be regretted that our citizens were ever so bewildered by their 
passions, as to attempt to ruin the characters of our public 
men, and become enemies to one another, through the influ- 
ence of office hunters. Yet they seem not to have profited 
so much hy past experience as might have been expected. 
New parties have arisen, and too many appear ready to run 
again the horrid career of systematic defamation. We have 
reason to fear that the tranquillity of the nation and the hap- 
piness of society are again to be sacrificed to the idols of party 
ambition. Should the hostile spirit which was manifested in 
the late “ brickbat” conflict, become predominant through 
the states, the consequences must be lamentable. It is im- 
possible to reconcile such conduct to the principles of chris- 
tianity, to the dictates of reason and moral justice, or to any 
thing of the nature of patriotism or philanthropy. 

Party spirit, like the spirit of war, bewilders the under- 
standing, hardens the heart, magnifies the importance of its 
objects, imputes base motives to opponents, makes false pre- 
tences to patriotism; is always jealous, often violent and vin- 
dictive, calls evil good and good evil. and will do evil that good 
may come. Of the contagion of such a disease men should 
be more afraid than of the small pox, the yellow fever, or the 
plague. When human beings give themselves up to the do- 
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minion of party spirit, it is not for them to foresee what may 
result from their folly. If we impartially consult the records 
of past ages we shall find that a large portion of the bloodshed 
which has disgraced mankind, was the fruit of party spirit. 
It has slain not only its thousands but its millions of our race. 

The history of our English ancestors deserves our attention. 
It affords matter for our instruction and admonition. Deplora- 
ble civil wars have been experienced in England as the fruit 
of party spirit and ambition for office. We shall not pretend 
to enumerate all the wars of this kind which are mentioned in 
the history of that country. But we may mention the fatal 
quarrel between the two houses of York and Lancaster for the 
chief magistracy or crown of England. History informs us 
that this contest “ lasted thirty years ; was signalized by twelve 
sang'iinary pitched battles, and marked by unrelenting barba- 
rity. During the contest more than 100,000 of the bravest 
men of the nation, including eighty princes of the blood, fell 
on the field, or were executed on the gallows.”* 

How dreadful must have been the state of society in Eng- 
land during that period. Each of the claimants for the throne 
had his adherents, by which means the nation became divided 
into parties, and the parties became enemies to each other. 
People of the same town, same parish, same church, and often 
perhaps of the same family, were mortal enemies, seeking each 
other’s destruction. ll this in a quarrel of two princes for a 
throne, while probably neither of them was worthy of the office 
—and when, too, it was a matter of very little importance to 
the soldiers of either party which of the princes should wear 
the crown. Shall men always be so deluded as to think it 
their duty to engage in such quarrels, hazard their lives, mur- 
der one another, and expose a whole nation to misery and 
ruin, to decide which of two claimants or candidates for office 
shall succeed? ‘The Lexington combat is but a miniature 
picture of the madness of the Britons in the quarrel of their 
princes for the throne ; yet this spirit, if not seasouably check- 
ed, may produce in our country far greater calamities than it 
did in England. But how dreadful the thought if we could 
know it beforehand, that a hundred thousand of our country- 
men are to be sacrificed on the altar of political ambition by 
the maddening influence of party passions, to decide whether 
Adams or Jackson shall be our next president! Is it possible 
that the people of our country should become thus deluded by 
their prejudices and passions? From what has already oc- 


* Worcester’s Elements of History. 
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curred we have reason to fear that so awful a delusion is pos- 
sible if not probable. 

Solomon observes, “ The beginning of strife is as when one 
letteth out water; therefore leave off contention before it be 
meddled with.” When a lake is placed in an elevated situa- 
tion, enclosed by a bank of gravel or sand, if a small breach 
be made in the bank so as to allow the water to flow, the run- 
ning of the water will make the breach both wider and deeper, 
and no man can foresee the amount of mischief which may 
ensue. So when the bonds of peace, and the laws of justice 
and civilization are broken by the beginning of strife and 
works of malevolence, the torrent of passion may soon enlarge 
the breach, so as to fill a town, a state, a country with con- 
sternation, dismay, and horror. Therefore we should “ leave 
off contention before it be meddled with ;” that is, we should 
resolve beforehand that we will have nothing to do with works 
of strife and violence. 

Happy our country might be were we in deed, as well as in 
name a Christian people, imbued with the Christian spirit, and 
governed by Christian principles. Then each would seek the 
good of all, and do unto others as he would that others should 
do unto him. Even then there might be a diversity of opinion, 
in regard to men in office and candidates for office, and on 
matiy other subjects. But such a state of society would ef- 
fectually secure us from the works of malignity, and war. We 
should hear no more of battles in our country fought with guns 
and bayonets, nor with “stones and brickbats.” But if we 
go on indulging party passions, and cultivating the science of 
manslaughter, as a means of safety, what are we to expect but 
that the swords we are continually whetting will hereafter be 
employed in the work of mutual destruction. To prevent 
such a deplorable catastrophe, the principles of peace should 
be disseminated and embraced throughout the land. This 
would afford more security to our lives and our privileges, than 
the possession of all'the artillery and military apparatus of the 
whole world. 


—>>— 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Bestoes the quarterly periodical, called the Herald of Peace, 
and the Tracts published by the London Peace Society, we have 
received several valuable works from that country, which evince 
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not only zeal, but ability. The Letter to the King by Captain 
Thrush on resigning his commission in the Royal Navy, has been 
published and circulated in thiscountry. Since the Letter to the 
King, Capt. Thrush has published a more full examination of 
the “ Causes and Evils of War,” in Three Parts, containing fif- 
teen letters “ addressed to a Friend,” who appears to be a cler- 
gyman of the established church. Considering the profession in 
which the Captain had been for many years engaged, his letters 
are truly remarkable ; they do honor both to his head and heart. 
They evince good talents, a candid mind, and a clear understand- 
ing of his subject. We think it may be truly said, that for the 
last fifteen centuries, very few of the ministers of the gospel have 
done so much to show the inconsistency of war with the chris- 
tian religion, as has been done by this naval officer, who had 
probably spent a great part of his life on board ships of war. 

We have also received a little volume, entitled the Pacificator, 
by George Wood. This is a Collection of Essays which first ap- 
peared in the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. ‘The essays were 
well adapted to excite attention to the evils of war; and they 
are supposed to have occasioned the establishment of the Bath 
Auxiliary Society. That the work has been well received in 
England may appear probable from the fact, that the copy we 
have received is of the third edition. 

A copy of the third edition of another work has been received 
from London, entitled “ An Enquiry into the Accordavcy of ,War 
with the Principles of Christianity, and an Examination of the 
Philosophical Reasoning by which it is defended: with Observa- 
tions on some of the Causes of War, and on some of its Effects.” 
This book contains about 230 pages, written with such candor 
and ability, that we cannot but regret that the author withheld 
hisname. When we read a work of such merit, we love to know 
the name of the author, although we may not expect to see him 
till we shall meet ina better world. That our readers may share 
with usa little in the pleasure which this book is adapted to af- 
ford, we shall exhibit a few specimens of the author’s reasoning. 
As one argument to prove that war is inconsistent with Christian- 
ity, he brings to view the predictions of Isaiah respecting the ab- 
olition-of war under the reign of the Messiah, and by the influ- 


encé of his religion. After some preliminary statements and re- 
marks, he reasons as follows :— 


“ Whatever the principles of christianity will require hereaf- 
ter, they require now. Christianity with its present principles and 
obligations, is to produce universal peace. It becomes therefore 
an absurdity, a simple contradiction, to maintain that the princi- 
ples of Christianity allow of war, when they, and they only, are 
to eradicate it. If we have no other guaranty of Peace than the 
existence of our religion, and no other hope of peace than in its 
diffusion, how can that religion sanction war? ‘The conclusion 
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that it does not sanction it, appears strictly logical ; I do not per- 
ceive that a demonstration from Euclid can be clearer, and I think 
that if we possessed no other evidence of the unlawfulness of 
war, there is contained in this,a proof which prejudices cannot 
* deny, and which sophistry cannot evade. 

“ The case is clear. A more perfect obedience to that same 
gospel, which we are told sanctions slaughter, will be the means, 
and the only means, of exterminating slaughter from the world. 
It is not from an alteration of Christianity, but from an assimila- 
tion of Christians to its nature, that we are to hope. It is be- 
cause we violate the principles of our religion—because we are 
not what they require us to be, that wars are continued. If we 
will not be peaceable, let us then at least be honest, and ac- 
knowledge that we continue to slaughter one another, not be- 
cause Christianity permits it, but because we reject her laws.” 

pp- 91, 92. 


This reasoning appears to us clear and conclusive ; for what can 
be more absurd, than to suppose that a religion which now justifies 
and permits war, will hereafter banish it from the world? We 
would recommend the argument to the serious attention of the 
ministers of the gospel. For it must be a sad thing if wars shall 
be continued in the world, through their ignorance of the reli- 
gion they profess, or their neglect to exhibit its principles in a 
aithful manner. 

The Enquiry is divided into three parts; and near the close 
of Part Second, the writer states the several positions which he 
had attempted to establish. ‘The positions are the following :— 


“J, That the general character of Christianity is wholly in- 
congruous with war, and that its general duties are incompatible 
with it. 

“11, That some of the express precepts and declarations of 
Jesus Christ virtually forbid it. 

II]. That his practice is not reconcileable with the supposi- 
tion of its lawfulness. 

“1V. That the precepts and practice of the Apostles corres- 
pond with those of our Lord. 

“V, That the primitive Christians believed that Christ had 
forbidden war; and that some of them suffered death in affirm- 
ance of this belief. 

“ VI. That God has declared in prophecy that it is his will 
that war should eventually be eradicated from the earth,—and 
that this eradication will be effected by Christianity, by the in- 
fluence of its present principles. 

“VII. That those who have refused to engage in war, in cen- 
sequence of their belief of its inconsistency with Christienity, 
have found that Providence has protected them.” pp. 176, 177. 


These seven positions are, in our opinion, well supported, and 
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the reasonings of Dr. Paley and others, in favor of the lawfulness 
or expediency of war, are ably examined and refuted. 

The Third Part of the work is on the “Effects of War,” its 
calamitous and its moral effects. We shall copy several para- 
graphs :— 


“In the more obvious effects of war, there is a sufficient sum 
of evil and wretchedness. The most dreadful of these is the 
destruction of human life. The frequency with which this des- 
truction is represented to our minds, has almost extinguished our 
perception of its awfuiness and horror. Inthe interval between 
Anno,1141and 1815, our country has been at war with France alone, 
about two hundred and sity six years. If to this we add our wars 
with other countries, probably we shall find that one half of the 
last six or seven centuries, has been spent by this country in war ! 
A dreadful picture of human violence! There is no means of 
knowing how many victims have been sacrificed during this 
lapse of ages. Those who have fallen in battle, and those who 
have perished ‘ in tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction,’ 
probably amount to a number greater than the number of men 
now existing in France and England together. And where is our 
equivalent good? ‘The wars of Europe, for these two hundred 
years last past, by the confession of all parties, have really ended 
in the advantage of none, but to the manifest detriment of all.’ 
This is the testimony of the celebrated Dr. Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester ; and Erasmus has said, ‘1 know not whether any 
war ever succeeded so fortunately in all its events, but that the 
conqueror, if he had a heart to feel or an understanding to judge 
as he ought to do, repented that he ever engaged in it at all.’ ” 


pp. 183, 8. 
We shall now extract a few of this writer’s observations on the 
degradation to which soldiers are subjected by the military system. 


«The economy of war requires of every soldier an implicit 
submission to his superior ; and this submission is required of ev- 
ery gradation of rank to that above it. This system may be neces- 
sary to hostile operations, but I think it is unquestionably adverse 
to intellectual and moral excellence ——Little more is required 
of the soidier than that he be obedient and brave. His obedi- 
ence is that of an animal which is moved by a goad or a bit, 
without judgment of his own ; and his bravery that of a mastiff 
which fights whatever mastiff others put before him.” 

“It becomes a subject yet more serious, if military obedience 
requires the relinquishment of our moral agency, if it requires 
us to do not only what may be opposed to our will, but what is 
opposed to our consciences. And it does require this; a soldier 
must obey, how criminal soever the command, and how criminal 
soever he knows it to be. It is certain that of those who com- 
pose armies, many commit actions which they believe to be 
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wicked, and which they would not commit but for the obliga- 
tions of a military life. Although a soldier determinately be- 
lieves that the war is unjust,—although he is convinced that his 
particular part of the service is atrociously criminal, still he must 
proceed, he must prosecute the purposes of injustice or robbery 
—he must participate in the guilt and be himself a robber.” 


It is presumed this writer does not suppose that “the obliga- 
tions of a military life” supersede the authority of Jehovah, or 
make it the duty of a soldier to violate his conscience. But that 
such is his miserable situation, that he feels in a manner compel- 


led to do what he knows to be unjust. The writer further ob- 
serves,— 


“ To what a situation is a rational and responsible being re- 
duced, who commits actions, good or bad, at the word of another. 
J can conceive no greater degradation. It is the lowest, the 
final abjectness of the moral nature.—Surely the dignity of rea- 
son and the light of revelation and our responsibility to God, 
should make us pause before we become the voluntary subjects of 
this monstrous system. 

* No one questions whether military power be arbitrary. That 
which governs an army, says Paley, is Desrorism, and the sub- 
jects of despotic power we call slaves.”—*I do not question the 
necessity of despotism to war. It is because I know that it is 
necessary that | thusrefer to it. For I say that whatever makes 
such despotism and consequent degradation and vice necessary, 
must itself be bad, and must be utterly incompatible with the 
principles of Christianity.” p. 198—208. 


On Privateering we shall copy a few remarks :— 


“There is one mode of hostility that is allowed and encourag- 
ed by war, which appears to be distinguished by peculiar atroci- 
ty. I mean Privateering. If war could be shown to be necessa- 
ry or right, | think this, at least, were indefensible. It were 
surely enough that army slaughtered army, and that fleet destroy- 
ed fleet, without arming individual avarice for private plunder— 
and legalizing robbery because it is not of our countrymen.— 
There is yet a more dreadful consideration, the privateer is not 
only a robber, but a murderer. If he cannot otherwise plunder 
his victim, human life is no obstacle to his rapine. Robbery is 
his object, and his object he will attain. Nor has he the ordi- 
nary excuses of slaughter in his defence. His government does 
not require it of him. He makes no pretext of —— but 
robs. and murders of his own choice, and simply for gain. The 
soldier makes a bad apology when he pleads the command of his 
superior ; but the privateer has no command to plead; and with 
no object but plunder, he deliberately seeks a set of ruffians who 
are unprincipled enough for robbery, and ferocious enough for 
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murder, and sallies with them upon the ocean, like tigers upon 
the desert, and like tigers prowling for prey. To talk of Chris- 
tianity as permiting these monstrous proceedings, implies deplor- 
able fatuity, or more deplorable profaneness. 

*¢ The endeavor which has recently been made by the United 
States of America to induce the principal naval powers of Europe 
to consent to the aboiition of privateering and all maritime war 
on private property, is an endeavor, in which the man of human- 
ity and the Christian may rejoice. ‘Thus it is that upon one sub- 
ject after another, the cause of peace is gaining ground.” 

p. 215—218. 

On prayer for success in War, the Enquirer says,— 


“It is the custom during the continuance of a war, to offer 
public prayers for the success of our arms; and our enemies 
pray also for the success of theirs. 1 will ackuowledge that this 
practice appears to me to be eminently shocking and profane. 
The idea of two communities of Christians, separated perhaps by 
a creek, at the same moment begging their common Father to 
assist them in reciprocal destruction, is an idea of horror to which 
I know no parallel. Lord assist us to slaughter our enemies. This 
is our petition. Father, forgive them, they know not what they’ 
do. This is the petition of Christ.—Taking into account the fe- 
rocity of the request, the solemnity of its circumstances, the 
faisehood of its representation, the fact that both parties are 
Christians, and that their importunities are simultaneous to their 
common Lord, | do not think the world exhibits another example 

of such irreverent and shocking iniquity.” p. 220, 221. 


It is believed that no intelligent advocate for war, can impar- 
tially and thoroughly examine the work before us, without per- 
ceiving that his military principles are at variance with the 
gospel, and the best interests of mankind. An extensive circula- 
tion of such books can hardly fail of producing a continual in- 
crease of the number of advocates for peace, till war shall be 
abolished by public opinion. 


Se 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE LETTERS OF LILLIAN CHING. 


From conversations, inquiries, and letters received, the Editor 
is convinced that misconceptions have arisen relating to the Let~ 
ters oF Lituian Cuinc, published in the last Number. He is 
therefore induced to publish the following extract of a letter, 
received from a respected correspondent, and the answer to the 
inquiry. As the consent of the correspondent to publishing the 
extract has not been requested, his name and the place of his 
abode are not given. 
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“« _- 9th mo. 14th, 1827. 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ I acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of your last, ac- 
companied by No. 49 of the Friend of Peace. It is truly a grat- 
ifying Number. The Letters of Lillian Ching were read betore 
the Society and afforded universal satisfaction and lively pleasure. 
Some of the friends seem to labor under an impression that they 
are fictitious. One of them from the circumstance of being dated 
from different Mounts, corresponding with the progress the wri- 
ter seemed to make in prosecuting his investigation of the claims 
of real Christianity. Be so good as to relieve their minds on 
this subject in your next communication to me. 
” 








Brighton, Sept. 18, 1827. 
Dear Sir 

Yours of the 14th was received to-day. 1 am glad that the 
“ Letters of Lillian Ching” were satisfactory. They were of the 
same nature as Nathan’s parable, and were written for a similar 
purpose. The prophet doubtless hoped that David would not 
understand that what he related was a parable, till he had given 
judgment on the case that was stated. What was said in the in- 
troductory note was true. The plan of that Series of Letters 
came to me in a sudden and remarkable manner, and made on 
my mind a very powerful impression, by which | was induced to 
write them without delay, aud in preference to every thing else. 
If this be not sufficient to justify me in saying, that the Letters 
“ came unexpectedly into my possession,” | may add, that while 
writing them, the ideas flowed into my mind with a rapidity to 
which | had not been accustomed, and for which | could not ac- 
count. When our Saviour said to his disciples—* Our friend Laz- 
erus sleepeth; but I go that I may awake him out of sleep,” he 
doubtless supposed that they would at first misunderstand him, as 
they in fact did. It wasot his intention, however, to keep them 
long in the dark as to his meaning. As | have had evidence that 
misapprehensions have arisen respecting the Letters of L. C., I 
shall endeavor to set the matter right in the next Number. 
Your’s affectionately, 


NOAH WORCESTER. 


oo 


FIRST REPORT OF THE WINDHAM COUNTY PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Directors of the Peace Society of Windham County, on 
this first anniversary of the Institution, respectfully offer to the 
Society the following Report of what has been done under their 
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auspices; together with a few genera! remarks upon the great 
cause they have espoused. 

The Committee appointed at the first meeting, “to prepare 
and publish an account of the formation of the Society, and a 
statement of the views and principles, which it is the object of 
the Society to disseminate,” have performed that duty, and have 
caused to be printed 500 copies of an octavo pamphlet of 24 pa- 
ges. Three hnndred and eighty nine of these have been gratu- 
itously distributed, chiefly within this State. 

The Address delivered at the semi-annual meeting in Pomfret, 
February 14th, by Samuel Perkins, Esq. was published by sub- 
scription in an edition of 500 copies, of which only 167 remain 
on hand. Besides these, several hundred of the publications of 
other Peace Societies in this country and England have been ob- 
tained for the use of this association. ‘Ten dollars worth of these 
we have paid for, the residue have been given us—We are es- 
pecially indebted to the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Peace 
Societies ; the Rev. Dr. Worcester of Brighton, the first mover 
in this great cause ; also to the venerable Moses Brown and Will- 
iam Almy of Providence for sundry tracts ; to William Jenkins of 
the same place for 12 copies of the “ Essays of Philanthropos,” 
and to Dr. Rowland Greene of Plainfield for three bound volumes 
of the Friend of Peace. The four last named gentlemen are re- 
spectable members of the pacific Society of Friends. So many of 
these books and pamphlets have been given away or loaned by 
the Directors, as they have had favorable opportunities thus to 
dispose of them. 

In addition to these means of diffusing information respecting 
the object of this association, there have also been published in 
the Windham County Advertiser, a variety of articles, original 
and selected, tending to expose the wickedness and the impolicy 
of war. Moreover letters have been written to many individuals 
in different parts of Connecticut, soliciting their attention to the 
cause of Peace, to most of which letters, very gracious answers 
have been returned. 

Thus, by methods deemed most expedient, the Directors have 
laboured the past year to promote the object of this Society. We 
have reason to believe that our efforts have produced some im- 
pression favorable to the sacred and interesting design of prpmot- 
ing “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” We are happy to say, 
that we have become acquainted during the past year with not a 
few enlightened men in divers places, who have embraced the 
pacific principles of the gospel, and are ready to cooperate in 
their dissemination. We would mention with peculiar pleasire, 
the effort that is making in Tolland County to form an association 
similar to our own. Ina letter from the Rev. Mr. Loomis, of 
Willington, we are informed that the plan of a Peace Society is 
to be laid before the Consociation of that County, at their next 
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session ; and that he has reason to expect they will readily adopt 
it—Other gentlemen have written us to express their entire 
approbation of the project to abolish the custom of War. In 
short, we are confident, from our experience the past year, that 
very many minds may be found in all parts of our community, 
who will be ready to embrace most cordially the cause of Peace, 
whenever the claims of that cause upon every Christiap, every 
Philanthropist, every Patriot shall be plainly set before them. 

Who then will venture to say that our exertions to correct 
public opinion may not be crowned by the most important results. 
‘Though the sphere in which we act may be comparatively limit- 
ed, we must not refuse to do onr duty therein. ‘Though we may 
have but 6ne talent, we must not bury it, but use it to the best 
advantage. Let us then see to it, that every mind within our 
reach be thoroughly imbued with the pacific precepts and spirit 
of the Gospel, and leave the event with that omniscient, omnipo- 
tent Being, the God of Peace, who presides over all, and who 
delights to bless the creatures he has made. 

[Want of room has obliged us to omit much of this interest- 
ing Report.] 


~— —— 


SUGGESTIONS OF BISHOP HEBER FOR PREVENTING INSURRECTIONS 
IN INDIA. 


Ix the Christian Observer, for May 1827, are found some let- 
ters written by the late Bishop Heber, on the natives of India, 
in which he endeavored to correct some gross mistakes in re 
gard to the character of the Hindoos ; and in which he also 


suggests means to prevent their rising against the British gov- 
ernment of that country. 


“ T had heard,” he says, “ all my life, of the gentle and timid Hindoos, 
patient under injuries, servile to their superiors, &c. Now this is doubtless 
toa certain extent true of the Bengalese, who are never reckoned among 
the nations of Hindostan by those who speak the language of the country. 
On entering Hindostan, properly so called, I was struck and surprized to 
find a people equal in stature and strength to the average of European na- 
tions—exhibiting in their appearance, conversation, and habits of life, a 
grave, a proud, and decidedly a martial character, accustomed universally 
to the use of arms and athletic exercises from their cradles, and preferring 
very greatly, military service to any other means of livelihood. 

“ But to say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans ure deficient in any essen- 
tial feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can scarcely sup- 

se to be made by any who have lived with them. Their manners are at 

east as pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life 
among ourselves ; their houses are larger, and, according to their wants and 
climate, to the full as convenient as ours. Nor is it trae, that in the me- 
chanic arts, they are inferior to the general run of European nations.—They 
are so inquisitive, and have such opportunities of information, that it is ap- 
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rent how little sense there is in the doctrine, that we must keep them in 
ignorance if we would continue to govern them. They know enough already 
to do us a great deal of mischief, if they should find it their interest to make 
the trial—And the question is, whether it is not the part of wisdom, as well 
as duty, to superintend and promote their education, while it is yet in our 
ower, and supply them with such knowledge as will be at once most harm- 
ess to ourselves and most useful to them. 


“ In this work the most important part is to give them a better religion.” 


This discerning and amiable Bishop, who had been a person- 
al observer of the character of the Hindoos, was evidently of the 
opinion that it was folly to rely on the ignorance of that people 
as any security against their revolt; and that it would be a wise 
measure to superintend their education, and imbue their minds 
with the benevolent principles of the Christian religion. If the 
true principles and spirit of the religion of the gospel should be 
seasonably and generally imbibed by the Hindoos, they would be 
unquestionably rendered a more happy and peaceable people, and 
less dangerous to the government of India. 

But, alas! what is the situation of the Britons in regard to re- 
commending to the Hindoos that religion which breathes nothing 
but peace and love! Perhaps millions of the people of India 
have already been sacrificed to the avarice, ambition, and re- 
venge of men, who professed this very religion. If the Hindoos 
are to infer the character of the Messiah and his religion from 
the barbarous conduct of the Britons, in conquering their coun- 
try, they would naturally suppose that Christ was a military 
chieftain like Mahomet, his followers robbers and murderers, 
and his religion peculiarly adapted to render men warlike and 
ferocious. If then the people of Britain, for their own advantage, 
wish to imbue the Hindoos with the Christian principles of peace, 
they should, in the first place, confess their sins to God and to 
the natives of India, freely acknowledging that their conquest 
of the country, their innumerable military robberies and murders, 
were all in violation of the precepts of their own religion ; then, 
laying aside their haughty, martial, and vindictive spirit and at- 
titude, set an example of the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
and of the justice and benevolence of the Gospel. In this way 
they might hope for access to the minds and hearts of the na- 
tives, and to make an impression which would tend to perpetu- 
ate their government in India, and render it a real blessing to all 
the inhabitants of the country. 

We are clearly of the opinion that the policy, recommended 
by Bishop Heber, is wise and benevolent, if his meaning was to 
give to the Hindoos the Christian religion, unassociated with the 
barbarous military principles, which have long been popular in 
Britain and other countries denominated Christian. It is, per- 
haps, the only policy which can save the British government in 
India from subversion and ruin. 
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With equal propriety the same policy may be recommended 
in our country, in relation to our twe millions of colored peo- 
ple. Our policy has hitherto been like that of the Britons to- 
wards the Hindoos, to keep the slaves in ignorance to prevent 
insurrections. But this is sowing the wind, and a whirlwind is 
the natural harvest from such seed. Such a policy, it is firmly 
believed, cannot be much longer pursued with impunity, 
either by the Britons in India, or by the white population of the 
United States. In its nature, it is positive injustice ; and injus- 
tice naturally tends to ruin. God is on the side of the oppress- 
ed, and his Providence will punish the oppressors. “ That 
which a man soweth shall he also reap ;” and this has been 
the fate of nations as well as individuals. The impressive lan 
guage of Jefferson, “I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just,” may well be adopted by every Englishman in 
India, or in Ireland,—and by every white man in the United 
States. The military preparations and apparatus, so much re- 
lied on by Britons and Americans, may, by the providence of God, 
be converted into besoms of destruction, to sweep from the earth, 
those who rely on such means of defence, while they hold their 
brethren in fetters of servitude. 


oe 


JANE TAYLOR ON NELSON’S VICTORY. 


Colchester, Dec. 20, 1805. 


“ Bur now for your grave and appropriate question, namely, ‘ What do 
you think of this famous victory ? To which, after due consideration, I re- 

ly, Why, pray what do you think of it? for I make little doubt that we 
Save thought much alike on the subject. Should you however question this, 
and suppose that my humbler ideas have not reached to the same height’ as 
yours, | will convince you of the contrary by endeavoring to recal some of 
the reflections inspired by ‘ this famous victory.’ And at first I thought it 
was a very ‘ famous victory ;' did not you? And, besides this and much 
more, I thought a great many things that the newspapers had obligingly 
thought ready for me. Well, but to speak in a graver strain, and if you are 
disposed to hear what I have really thought about our late glorious victory, 
why read on. 

“ Now, impressed with the idea that my private opinion could in no way 
effect the public weal, I have allowed myself to form one without restraint, 
well knowing that I might vainly endeavor to pluck one leaf from the hero’s 
laurel, even if I were disposed to do so, which [ assure you Iam not. For 
every one who peas his part with zeal and success, claims respect ; and 
who can deny that Nelson has nobly performed his? But tell me, is the 
character of the warrior in itself to be admired, or rather can it be loved ? 
From what motives does a man first devote himself to the trade of war? Do 
you not think it is more often from a desire of glory than from patriotism ? 
And now, though I have often endeavored to discover what the:e is, either 
amiable or generous, in the love of glory, I have never yet been able to dis- 
cern it. I cannot tell how or why it is a less selfish principle than the love 
of riches. Is he not in reality the truest patriot who fills up his station in 
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private life well—he who loves and promotes peace, both public and private ; 
who, knowing that his country’s prosperity depends more on its virtue than 
iis arms, resolves that his individual endeavors shall not be wanting to pro- 
mote this desirable end ; and is not he the greatest hero who is able to des- 
vise public honors for the sake of private usefulness ; he who has learned 
to subdue his own inclinations, to deny himself every gratification inconsist- 
ent with virtue and piety, who has conquered his passions and subdued his 
own spirit ? Surely he is ‘ greater than he that taketh a city,’ or a squadron. 
If the great men of the earth did but act on these principles, our heroes 
would be sadly at a loss for want of employment. I fear they would be 
obliged to turn to making nw omeme and pruning-hooks. 

‘« Now, perhaps, you will call me an ungrateful creature, but really I think 
Jam not so ; though certainly I have not joined without some secret misgiv- 
mgs in the unqualified plaudits that have sounded from all quarters. If so 
many brave men must be sacrificed, I heartily rejoice that the dear-bought 
victory is ours ; but how is it possible, while we regard them not merely as 
machines of war, but as immortal beings, to rejoice without sorrow and 


dismay in the result of the rencontre ?’—Memoirs and Remains of the late 
Jane Taylor, vol. ii. p. 142. 


—_- 


THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


Tue late execution of Jesse [Strang for an atrocious murder, has occa- 
sioned many newspaper remarks. It is supposed that more than 30,000 
people were assembled on the occasion, of whom a great number were fe- 
males! It has also been reported, that many crimes were committed by some 


of the spectators ; and that in the course of a few days, one of the witnesses 
committed the same crime for which he had seen Strang executed, and is 
now likely to share a similar fate. 

We have also observed with pleasure, that people are becoming more and 
more convinced, that public executions are of pernicious tendency. In this 
we sincerely rejoice, because we have long been of the opinion, that such 
scenes tend to harden the hearts of men, and that, instead of being means of 
reformation or prevention, they are, in fact, means of multiplying crimes. 
If the malefactor, at the gallows, displays a remarkable share of hardihood 
and bravery, glorying in his feats of mischief, and despising the terrors of 
death, others of similar dispositions are emboldened to pursue their career 
of crime, hoping that, in case of detection, they also shall die heroes. On 
the other hand, if the criminal appears truly penitent and humble, he natu- 
rally interests the feelings of the spectators in his favor, and against the laws 
which will not suffer even the penitent offender to live. Besides, as it is 
very common for malefactors to be reported as having evinced unfeigned 
repentance, cordial submission, and cheering hopes at the gallows, many may 
be encouraged to go on in sin by the belief that, should they ultimately be 
brought to the halter, they will be quite as likely to repent and be saved, as 
those who are more apparently honest ;—that the gallows will very proba- 
bly be to them as the gate to heaven, and that they shall leave behind them, 
fur the consolation of their friends, the honorable fame of having “ died in the 
Lord.” 

We «all not deny that there have been such occurrences as genuine con- 
versions of malefactors under sen'ence of death ; but such supposed con- 
versions are, in general, of a very questionable character ; and the manner 
in which they are too commonly spoken of and blazoned abroad, tends, as 


we believe, to defeat the object proposed by human punishments, the pre- 
vention of crimes. 
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What must be the feelings of a reflecting Judge, in passing sentence of 
death on a fellow mortal, reminding him that pardoning mercy is not to be 
expected on earth, and exhorting him to apply to that God who will not 
destroy the penilent, however great may have been his crimes ! Do not such 
representations involve a contrast between human government and divine 
government, which is truly striking, and reproachful to the one or the other? 
If God is so merciful to the penitent offender, why should not man imitate his 
example ? And if God, in mercy, waits to be gracious, and is disposed to al- 
low the offender a space for repentance, why should human government 
arrogate the divine prerogative, and hurry the transgressor to his final reck- 
oning ? 

9 ae times it was deemed just and honorable to kill captives taken 
in war ; but now such deeds are deemed not only unjust, but barbarous and 
horrid. A similar change in public sentiment may occur in regard to felons. 
When taken, they are properly captives, and they are tried as enemies to the 
state. Why then should they not be confined as captives, instead of being 
killed. It is believed that the time approaches, when killing felons will be 
viewed with as much horror as is now generally felt, when captives taken 
in war are wantonly put to tke sword. But as public opinion is not at pre- 
sent thus enlightened, with becoming deference we would propose that, so 
long as executions shall be deemed necessary, the following change should 
be made as to the mode: Let the hanging of a criminal be performed in 
private, and the parade of public executions be wholly set aside: Let the 
Chief Magistrate of the state, the Chief Justice of the Court, the High Sheriff 
of the county, and one distinguished Minister of the Gospel, be the only per- 
sons to attend an execution. This would render the scene truly solemn and 
affecting ; it would give to the criminal and all present, an opportunity for 
serious reflections, and would probably lead to favorable results. Should 
this plan be established by law throughout the country, we suspect that not 
more than one execution in each state would occur, before a more excellent 
way than killing would earnestly be sought for the disposal of criminals and 
the prevention of crimes. To take human life, under such circumstances, 
would not be found a light thing ; and such officers as have been named, if 
good men, would not be easily persuaded to perform the task a second time. 
Yet how much to be preferred is such a private, solemn scene, to a public 
execution, accompanied, as it usually is, with frolic, dissipation, revelling, and 
crime. 


. 


—<>>—- 


REMEDY FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


. I seems to be now, a well established fact, that the inordinate thirst for 
intoxicating liquors is a real disease brought on by indulgence ; and that, 
like other diseases, it may be cured by medical means. That medical rem- 
edies have been discovered which have proved effectual in numeroes in- 
stances, has been attested not only by medical men and ministers of the 
gospel, but by many individuals, who have experienced their salutary effects, 
Heretofore it was deemed dangerous for men, who had long been in the 
habit of intemperate drinking, to discontinue at once the use of ardent spir- 
its. It was supposed that safety required that the habit should be overcome 
by gradually dating the quantity of liquor daily taken. But experience has 
shown that this hypothesis was a mistake. After taking the newly discover- 
ed remedies, the patient feels a loathing of the liquor for which he formerly 
hankered ; he soon recovers his lost appetite for food, suffers no bad effects 
from a total abstinence of the intoxicating liquid, but finds his health im- 
proving. 

This is an auspicious discovery, which, in its importance, bears a compar- 
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ison with Dr. Jenner’s substitute for the small pox. It should be the aim of 
all persons of influence to render the application of the remedy popular and 
reputable. This, it is hoped, would induce a great portion of the intempe- 
rate to make the trial. With respect to drunkards who cannot be otherwise 
induced to apply the remedy, why should not laws be enacted for that pur- 
pose, and thus prevent suicide ? We have laws to prevent destruction by the 
small pox. An infected person must be removed to a retired place, or other- 
wise shut out or shut up from the society of persons who would be exposed 
to take the contagion; and there he must remain till he shall die, or be 
cured and cleansed. If necessary, medical aid must be provided at the ex- 
pense of society. Laws analogous to these might be enacted to prevent 
untimely death by intemperance. If this be nota contagious disease, in the 
same sense that the small pox is contagious, it is so by the influence of exam- 
le. 

. Besides, a great portion of the pauperism in our country results from in- 
temperance. Each town is obliged to support its own paupers. Why then 
should not town officers be authorized by law, to attempt the cure of that 
disease, which is a principal source of pauperism ? Why should they not 
be allowed to employ a physician to administer the medicine to every drunk- 
ard who refuses or neglects to apply for it. Town officers have now a right 
to put the property of the drunkard under guardianship, to prevent its being 
squandered by dissipation. Is it not equally reasonable that they should 
have power to put his body under quntiencie, for the cure of his loath- 
some and fatal malady? As our laws provide for taking care of the insane, 
to prevent injury to,themselves and others ; on the same principle they should 
es for taking seasonable care of those who are frequently insane by 
ard drinking, and those who are forming habits which tend to self-destruc- 
tion—to the ruin of families, and to the annoyance of all within their reach. 
But, it may be asked, what connexion can this topic have with the main 
object of the Friend of Peace? We answer: The war fever isa disease, a 
species of intemperance and madness ; and the two diseases mutually tend to 
promote each other. Not only dé trainings, reviews, and actual hostilities 
tend to promote drunkenness, and to turn sober men into drunkards ; but 
drunkenness tends to multiply wars. It heightens the war fever, and expo- 
ses men to imprudent and rash measures, which tend to produce not only 
private quarrels, but public hostilities. It is hoped that proper remedies will 
yet be applied to each species of intemperance, No physical remedy has yet 
been discovered for the war disease, nor is it likely such a remedy will ever 
be found. As it is a moral disease, it must be cured by moral means. Chris- 
tian education, if properly understood and applied, would do much to extir- 
pate both of the diseases we have mentioned, trom abodes of rational beings. 


i 


FACTS RELATING TO DUELLING IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


Tue following facts were copied from the London Observer into thé 
New England Galaxy. 

Lnexanxp. “In the last sixty years we have collected a list of one hund- 
red seventy-two duels—in three duels, neither of the combatants survived— 
ninety-six persons were wounded, forty-eight desperately, and forty-eight 
slightly—more than one fifth lost their lives—eighteen trials took place— 
six of the arraigned were acquitted—seven found guilty of man-slaughter— 
three of murder—two were executed—eight imprisoned.” 

Speaking of the state of things in England, between 1760 and 1770, 
the writer says: “ Duels were very frequent among clergymen.—In 1764, 
Rev. Mr. Hill was killed in a duel with Cornet Gardiner.—Rev. Mr. Bates 
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fought two duels and wes afterwards created a knight by the king.—Rev. 
Mr. Allen killed Mr. Delany ia a duel, without incurring any ecclesiastical 
censure.” 

America. “ We remember, about thirty years ago, there was a Duelling 
Society in Charleston, S. C., where each gentleman took precedence accor- 
ding to the number he had killed or wounded in duels—The President and 
Deputy had killed many. An old weather-beaten Lieutenant arrived at 
Charleston—a duel was fought between him and the President—the Presi- 
dent was mortally wounded—was conscience struck—invoked the aid of 
several divines—and calling together the Society, lectured them on the 
atrocity of their conduct, and begged as a dying request that the club might 
be broken up.”  - 

It is a remarkable fact, that in the course of the last year an Anti-duelling 
Society was formed in the very city where it is said the Duelling Society 
had previously existed. 

Since the memorable battle of the Secretary and the Sexaror, a consid- 
erable number of duels have been fought in the United States ; but we shall 
not now occupy our pages with many of the disgraceful details. One, how- 
ever, we must notice. The newspapers have mentioned a battle between two 
slaves of Georgia, who appear to have had hearts of the same color as their 
skins. A dispute occurring between them, they assumed the rank of “ Gen- 
tlemen of Honor,” and agreed to decide their quarrel in the gentlemanly 
way. “ Between them they had a rifle and a pistol, and tossed up fcr the 
choice. The negro to whom the rifle fell, was wounded by his antagonist ; 
but in spite of his wound, after discharging his rifle, he walked up to the 
other, and beat his brains out with the butt end.” 

Our black slaves, it seems, begin to think that it is not beneath their digni- 
ty to imitate the murderous example of the while slaves of a gothic custom. 
But we hope that this mistake will soon be corrected. For we should be 


very sorry to have it become fashionable for our colored people to degrade 
themselves by such dishonorable conduct. 


—g— 


ARCHBISHOP SHARPE AND THE ROBBER. 
FROM THE HERALD OF PEACE. 


“Tr was his lordship’s custom to have a saddle-horse attend his carriage, 
that, in case of fatigue from sitting, he might take the refreshment of a ride. 
As he was thus going to his episcopal residence, and was got a mile or two 
before his carriage, a decent well-looking young man came up with him, 
and, with a trembling hand and a faltering tongue, presented a pistol to his 
lordship’s breast, and demanded his money. The archbishop, with great 
composure, turned about, and, looking steadfastly at him, desired he would 
remove that dangerous weapon, and tell him fairly his condition. ‘ Sir! Sir !’ 
cried the youth, with great agitation, ‘ no words, 'tis not a time—your money 
instantly.’—‘ Hear me, young man,’ said the archbishop ; ‘ you see I am an 
old man, and my life is of very fittle consequence ; yours seems far other- 
wise. I am named Sharpe, and am archbishop of York ; my carriage and ser- 
vants are behind. Tell me what money you want, and who you are, and I 
will not injure you, but prove a friend. Here, take this, and ‘now ingenu- 
ously tell me, how much you want to make you independent of so destruc- 
tive a business as you are now engaged in.’ —‘ Oh, Sir,’ replied the man, ‘ I de- 
test the business as much as you. I am—but—but—at home there are creditors 
who will not stay ; fifty pounds, my lord,indeed would do what no toague 
besides my own can tell.’—‘ Well, Sir, I take it on your word ; and, upon 
my honor, if you will, in a day or two, call on me at , What I have now 
given shall be made up that sum. The highwayman looked at him, was si- 
lent, and went off ; and, at the time appointed, actually waited on the arch- 


bishop, and assured his lordship, his words had left impressions which noth- 
ing could ever destroy. 
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“‘ Nothing more transpired for a year and a half, or more ; when, one morn- 
ing, a person knocked at his grace’s gate, and, with a peculiar earnestness, 
desired to see him. The archbishop ordered the stranger to be brought in. 
He entered the room where his lordship was, but had scarce advanced a 
few steps before his countenance changed, his knees totter¢d, and he sank 
almost breathless on the floor. On recovering, he requested an audience in 
pie. The apartment being cleared, ‘My Lord,’ said he, ‘you cannot 

ave forgotten the circumstances at such atime and place ; gratitude will 
never suffer them to be obliterated from my mind. In me, my lord, you 
nowsbehold that once most wretched of mankind; but now, by your inex- 
pressible humanity, rendered equal, perhaps superior, in happiness to mil- 
lions. Oh, my lord,’ (tears for a while preventing his utterance,) ‘ ’tis you, 
*tis you, that have saved me, body and soul ; ’tis you that have saved a dear 
and much-loved wife, and a little brood of children, whom I tendered dear- 
er than my life. Here are the fifty pounds ; but never shall I find language 
to testify what I feel. Your God is your witness ; your deed itself is your 
glory ; and may heaven and all its blessings be your present and everlasting 
reward. I wasthe younger son of a wealthy man; your lordship knows 
him, his name was ——. My marriage alienated his affection, and my broth- 
er withdrew his love, and left me to sorrow and penury. A month since m 
brother died, a bachelor and intestate. What was his, is become mine ; and, 
by your astonishing goodness, I am now at once the most penitent, the most 
grateful, and happiest of my species.’ ” 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. A much respected friend has furnished us with the following important 
extracts from the Connecticut Observer. 

“ Minutes of the Consociation of Tolland County, September 26th.” 

“ The Committee appointed on the subject of Peace Societies, presented 
the following report, viz. 

“ Resolved, 1. That this Consociation do highly approve of the object of 
Peace Societies, and of the measures adopted by them. 

«2. That, in the opinion of this body, the formation of a Connecticut . 
Peace Society would subserve the temporal interests of men, and the 
cause of Christ. ; 

“3, That the formation of such a Society be respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of the General Association of Connecticut, at their next meet- 
ing. 

“ Voted, That this report be accepted.” 

It is gratifying to learn, that the clergy of Connecticut are disposed to ex- 
ert their influence in favor of peace. Nothing can be more becoming the 
ministers of the Messiah ; and should they generally become duly engaged 
in the cause, they will not labor in vain. 

Il. A very good Address was recently delivered before the Peace Society 
of Andover, by one of its members, a Theological student. We have been 
kindly favored with a copy of the Address, but too late to give any consid- 
erable extracts from it in this number. We have therefore deferred the whole. 

IL. In a report of the late meeting of the American Convention, for the 
Abolition of Slavery, the ‘‘ Genius of Universal Emancipation” states, that 
there are now 130 Anti-slavery Societies in the United States ; that the 
total number of members in these Societies is about 6,625. Besides the 130 
Societies. which have been reported, there are ten or a dozen Societies 
in Ilinois, from whom no communications had been received, and that of 
the 130 Societies, 106 are in the slave-holding states. 








